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others more important. 
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| $eTN 1. 


THE PRAISE OF GARDENING. 


TT is of importance to the welfare of any art, that 
| thoſe whoſe taſte inclines towards it, ſhould have 
Ja good opinion of its utility, and competent notions _ 
of its /rincifples. It is therefore the deſign of the 
WM preſent ſection, to ſhew the degree of eſtimation that 
che art of Gardening is worthy of; and it is the object 
Mof the next ſection, to aſſiſt in the acquiring that 
F knowledge of Nature, upon which the art fo much 
4". em ͤ Co i Tp 
= The employments of horticulture, cxrioindy conduce _ 
to health of body, and peace of mind; and great in- 
deed are the charms and recreations of a garden well 
- ſtocked, and well managed by the hand, or under the 
direction of the owner himſelf :--It at all times ferves _ 
him as a ſource of rational amuſement, and honeſt - 
oo BE „„ £, ey 8 
Ihe praiſe of gardening, it is pteſumed, can hardly 
de too highly extolled; and, as this has been ſo well 
done by the beſt of men, and moſt reſpectable of 
writers, it may better anſwer the purpoſe to produce 


tſieir ſentiments, than to attempt new ones. 


What we admire, we praiſe; and when we praiſc, 
Advance it into notice, that its worth _ ON 
_ Acknowledged, others may admire it too, 


ON 


Cowrts. 


2 THE PRAISE or SECT. 1. 


The great Lord Bacon's opinion-of ai given 

in the motto of the title page, is certainly both juſt and 

honourable. The agreeable Cowley ſpeaks of his 
darling nature as enjoyed in a — thus: 


5 When God did man to his own likeneſs make, 
As much as clay, tho? of the pureſt kind, 
8 the great potter's art reſin'd) 
Jo. Could the divine impreffion take, 
He thought it fit to place him, where 
A kind of heaven too did appear, 
As far as earth could ſuch a likeneſs bear; * 
That man no happineſs might want, 
: Which earth to her firſt maſter could afford; 
____ He did a garden for him plant, 
Buy the quick hand of his omnipotent word; 
As the chief help and j Joy of human life, | 


He gave him the firſt gilt even beſore a wiſe. =_ 


And well be knew, what hs would beſt agree, 8 | 
With 1NNoCENCE and with FELICITY. IX 
8 And we elſewhere ſtill ſeek for them in vain, 
If any part of either yet remain. 
If any part of either we expect 
This may our judgment in the a Sed; = © 
: God the firſt gone made, and the firſt city,—Cain, "gt 


When Foicarns to the works had taught 
That pleaſure was the chiefeſt good, 
(And was perhaps ith'right, if rightly under food) 
His life he to his doctrine brought, pt 
And in a garden thade, that ſov erengn pleaſure A 
i ſought. * 
E | Whoever a true epicure would be, 
4 May there find cheap and verizous Juxury. 


Nor does this happy place only diſpenſe 
" mh various pleaſures to the ſenſe, 
Here eat itſelf does live 
| | That fa't of life, which does to all a reliſh give, 


SECT. I. . — = 3 
Its ſtanding pleaſure, and intrinſic worth, 
The body's virtue, and the loul's good fortune, 


health. 


Methinks I ſee great Dieclefian watt - 
In the Salonian garden' s noble ſhade, RS 
Which by his own imperial hands was made: 
I ſee him ſmile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambaſſador, who came in vain 
T'entice him to a Arne again 
1. I, my friends, ſaid he, ſhould to you ſhow 
All the delights which in theſe gardens grow, 
Tis likelier much that you ſhould with me * _ 
Than *tis that you ſhould carry me away: ; 
And truſt me not, my friends, if every Gay 
= = walk not here with more delight 
3 "Than ever after the moſt happy hight, 
1 In triumph to the capitol I rod, = 
To thank the Gods, and to be thought myſelf 3 God. | 


1 Cooley: 5 paſſion for retirement was indeed very 
| tors: but might he not well fay, Is there not a 
cauſe?” He had been converſant i in high and public 
| life, and was very glad to leave 


ain. « | Thoſe dangerous nth, whe cuſtoms ill agree 
= With virtuous rules, or found 9 
As one reaſon for his going out from Sodom (as he N 
| fpeaks) to his little Zoar, he alks, | 


Who that has 8 and his ſmell, 2 
Would not among roſes and jaſmin dwell, 

_ than all his ſpirits choak 
With exhalations of dirt and ſmoak; 
| And all tht uncleanneſs which does drown 


In peliilential clouds a Populous town. 


. 
+ + 
ure 
72 
* 

9 
- 0 » 


Mr. Cowley ſays of a — liße. We are here 
— the vaſt — noble ſcenes of nature; where we 


** 5 2 walk 


theſe words: 
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walk in the light and open ways of the G bounty, 
and where our ſenſes are — 1 with the clear and | 
genuine taſte of their objects. 
Another poet retiring from town t to a Cottage and a 
garden, ſays, - 


. I ſtrait betook rl to trace the laws . 
Of nature, upwards to its fruitful cauſe; 
And, digging mines of true philoſophy, 
The myſtic ſtone I found, whoſe energy 


5 Apply d, tranſmutes fas matter, fome fublimes, 


Drawing within my circle golden times. 


Often amuſed with Cats of gardening, 
8 Delightful exerciſe, I work and ting! 


--- moving chearful feel not half my toil, 


- Like ſwains that whiſtle, while they plough the ſoil. 
Should any diſbeheve, I here invite 
| Such infidels to come, and truſt their ſight. 


, —Uacorrupt and happy fl were thoſe | 


When Roman Conſuls exerciſed their hoes; 


Whoſe leiſure hours in c ountry cares were ſpent, 


And whole div erfions all were innocent. 
Oft their own arbours furniſh'd out their feaſt, 
: And thus their fruits and fallads reliſh'd beſt. 


Arr of CanpEvixC. 


* * * * * 4 


Mr. Evelyn, who had ſo 885 knowledge ond ex- 1 
perience in the way of gardening, ſpeaks its praiſe in 
Taough the gardener's life be a labori- | 
ous one, yet 18 it full of tranquility and ſatisfaction. 

A c- dition furniſhed with the moſt innocent, laudable 
and pureſt of eartaly felicities; and ſuch as does cer- 
tin, mak the neareſt approaches to ihat blefſed 
ſlate; ner, only they en, yoy all | (hangs without pains. = 


* V 


Mr. 


$1 


JJ; AA e 


Xlr. Addiſan fays, 1 look upon the pleaſure which. 
we take in a garden, as one of the moſt innocent de- 
lights of human life. A garden was the habitation of 
our firſt parents before the fall. It is naturally apt to 
fill the mind with calmneſs and tranquility, and to lay 
all its turbulent paſhons at reſt. It gives a great inſight 
into the contrivance and wiſdom of providence; and 
ſuggeſts innumerable ſubjects for meditation. 


j 88 
Mr. Hervey, in his meditations, on return from a 
Walk, having entered the flower garden, and called it 
a beautiful ſpot, ſays, © Here nature always pleaſing, =_ 
5 7 every where lovely, appears with peculiar attractions. ws 
1. ä Yonder ſhe ſeems dreſſed in her deabille; grand, but 
 *X irregular. Here ſhe calls in her hand-maid art; and 
® ſhines in all the delicate ornaments, that the niceſt 
cultivation can convey. LZhoſe are her common afrart- 
ments where ſhe lodges her ordinary gueſts: This is 
her cabinet of curiofities, where ſhe entertains her in- 
timate acquaintance. My eye ſhall often expatiate 
over thoſe ſcenes of univerſal fertility : My feet ſhall 
$ ſometimes bruſh through the thicket, or traverſe the 
= lawn, or ſtroll along the foreſt glade : but to his de- 
- BE bghtful retreat ſhall be my chief reſort. —Thither will 
Il make excurſions, but here will I dwell.” ER 
On the XK:chen Garden Mr. H. obſerves, «& Here 
thoſe celebrated qualities are eminently united, —the _ 
utmoſt ſimplicity with the greateſt neatneſs : none of 
the productions affect finery. If it be pleafing to be- 
hold their: orderly fituations, and their modeſt beauties; 
how d-lightful to conſider the advantages they yield ! 
What a fund of choice accommodations here] What 
2 ſource of wholeſome dainties, and all for the enjoy - 
ment of man! Not one ſpecies of all this is a cum- _ 
berer of the ground. Not a fingle plant but is good 
tor food, or ſome way ſalutary. And with ſo bene 
cent an economy are the frrerat periods of their 
1 mini- 


VS, 
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| miniſtration ſettled, that no portion of the year is left 
F de ſtitute of ſuch nouriſhing eſculents as are beſt ſuited I 
| to the temperature of the air, and the ſtate of our 
bodies. —Oh! why ſhould the poſſeſſor of ſo valuable 
2 ipot envy the condition of kings? Since he may 
_ waily walk amidſt rows of peaceable and obſequious 
ſubjects; every one of which tenders him ſome agree-„ 
able preſent, and pays him a willing tribute. Such as 
is moſt excellently adapted, both to ſupply his wants, 1 
aud regale his taſte; to furniſh him at once W ith both | 
Plenty and pleaſure. _ 
From the amiable C owper ſomething on this ſubj ect = 
may be added See the gar den, | in his Poem, catided 0 
the Task. k 1 _ 


— 3 * 7 
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To 1 15 0 friendly 1 to the beſt purſuits of i man, 5 
Iiriendly to the thought, to virtue and to peace, 
e Domeſtic life 3 in rural leiſure paſs d. 


Scenes forwed for contemplation, and to nurſe 

The growing feeds of wiſdom; that ſuggeſt, 

By every pleaſing 1 _— they preſent, 
Reflections ſuch as meliorate the heart, 


7 Compole the pailuions, and exalt * mind. 


Ob! ble focluon from a jarring ward. — 

| Which he, thus occupied, enjoys! Retreat | 
ST on Cannot indeed to guilty man reſtore 
= | Loft innocence, or cancel follies paſt, ? 
But it has peace, and much ſecures the mind 
From all aſfaults of evil, proving ſtill 
iy A faithful barrier, not o'erleap'd with eaſe, 
_ as hy vicious cuſtom raging uncontroul'd 
lf Abroad, and deſolating public life. 


The morning finds the ſelf. ſequetter'd man, » 
Freſh for his tatk, intend what taſk he mag. 1 
f the garden with its many cares, 
all well repaid, demand him, he attends 

1 The welcome call. — 
| Hat 
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fr Had L the choice of ſublunary good, 

a4 What could [ with, that 1 poſſe S not dete? 

ur 

le Sir William Temple commended the employ ment 
y and care of a garden as his ſettied choice, ſaying,.— 
us For my own part, as the country life, and this part of 
* it more particularly, were the inclination of my youth/ | 
as. | itſelf, ſo they are the pleaſures of my age. 

. . Pluche juſtly aflerts, —Of all the employ: nents. 
th in life, none is more ſimpie, natural, nad entertaining, 
than che cultivation of plants. _ 
c Virgil of old, deſcribes the happineſs of a entkivaror 
ed of the ground in ga rdening and planting, as equalling 


all the opulence of kings, in the eaſe, content, and 
freedom of his mind. This is one of the moſt aſſured _ 
© truths; and happy are they who are free from the en- 
tanglements of artificial life, and not over-burthened 
In with honour and greatneſs. = 
| Gardening leads to flanting and forming; of which, - 
F collectively, Mr. Cowley prettily ſpeaks, lt is one of . 
the beſt natured delights of of ere for a man to 
look about him, and ſee nothing but the effects and 
improvements of his own art and diligence; to be al- 
ways gathering of ſome fruits of it, and at the — 
time to behold others ripening, and others budding : 
| to ſee all his fields and gardens covered with the — 
teous creatures of his own induſtry ; and to lee, like | 
Gon, that all his works are re good. 
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| CONCERNING VEGETATION. 


$2 good GARDEN affords much hleafure and 
profit, it deſerves every attention; and certainly 


the cltivation of it cannot be too rationally purſuecd. 
It is therefore that a {ketch of the Nature of Vegetation 
is here attempted ; for the uſe of thoſe who are unac- . 
5 quainted with the ſubject to aſſiſt them in the purſuit 3 
of gardening with e dete 5 


Let the ELEMENTS be firſt n 


EARTH, as an element, conſidered in infelf, ap- 


It has been the moſt general opinion, that the al 


deed, it is not to be conceived, how the earth, conſi- 
dered as 2 ſolid, ſhould paſs through the capillary 


parts of plants. Experiments have proved, that the 
earth is very little, if at all exhauſted, by the growth 


of plants, and conſequently affords a preſumption that 


plants are not ted by it. 


There 


pears not to ſerve to the ſupport of man or beaſt. 

| Though from it all things ſpring as from a common 

womb; yet independent of the other elements, or ex- 

traneous matter, it neither produces, nor affords, any i 

ding like food. Aſſiſted however by theſe, there is 

a a combination of powers, the effects of which are 
2 5 equally beneficial and wonderful. a 


acts only as a receſitacle for nutriment ; and as a reſt- 
ing place, or means of ſupporting plants erectly; to 
imbibe rain, dews, air, &c. nceding continually to be 
repleniſhed by manures, or from the atmoſphere. In- 
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of plants. A reſpectable writer ſays, The ſaline, 


unctuous, and ſubtle lime, which the water ſeparates 
from the coarſe earth, and keeps in a diffolved ſtate, 
is the principal nutriment of plants. And indeed, this 
is the opinion of others, who have treated the ſubject, 
$ and is juſtified by enquiries into the nature of the ſap 
Thoſe who contend for an inerent power in earth 
to nouriſh plants, lay a ſtreſs upon the circumſtance, 
that various earths have various qualities, ſuited to 
different parts. But to this it may be ſaid, that the 

| earth being more or leſs binding, or compoſed of dif- 
ferently conſtructed particles, occaſions the parting 
with the food committed to it, the more or leſs freely, 
or altered according to its various modes of perco- 


WarER appears to have much to do in the ſub- 

ſiſtance of plants, for they conſume a great deal; and 
either die, or are at a ſtand, when they are deprived 
of it, or at leaſt of humidity from the air. It is 
proved, that ſeeds and plants, and in ſhort all ſub- 
ſtances, conſiſt chiefly of water, being reducible to 
& liquids in a great degree. 'I'hus ſome ancient philo- 
ſophers maintained, that all things have their nourith- 


ment and growth from water. 


Mater (with reſpeCt to vegetation) has been defined 
to be, a mixed fluid, in which are all forts of par- 
ticles proper tor the compoſition of plants. But though 
ſeeds will germinate in water, they will not proceed 


to grow in it. Rooted trees however have been ſet in 


Water at the ſpring, (as a roſe) and put forth leaves 
fair, though pale; and it is well known, that many 
ſlips and branches of plants will ſtrike root in water 

readily : and gathered flowers not only keep freſh in 

it, but increaſe in ſize, and buds open their foliage. 
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There has been woch controverſy about the fred 
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. The natural ſtate of water uninfluenced by heat is 
ice, and when very cold, it is too deniſe a fluid to paſs 
through ſome of the capillary veſſels of plants; yet a 

{mall degree of heat rarifies it; and as its globules are 


capable of being infinitely divided by a proportionate 
heat; it is thus rendered fit to paſs through the fineſt. 
canals. It mixes with the nutritive properties that are 
| lodged in the earth, and is (at leaſt) the vehicle of the 
food of plants. In this reſpe& alone, it is moſt va- 
luable. Without it, nothing could be elaborated in 
nature, no fermentations be wrought, and animals and 


| plants would die of thirſt ! 


II is found in a conſiderable degreee in water, in 
plants, and in fruits. It may be almoſt demonſtrated # 
( ſays one) that the vegetable nouriſhment is princi- 
pally in the air: The free Sedum lives and grows for 


years without earth or water. 


How neceſſary this elemen 


* 


Plants will not do well if the foil is too much bound 
for the air to penetrate freely about them. © 


he ficklineis of houſed piarits has been faid to be 


- 


owing greatly to want of motion, ſuppoſing it equaily Þ 


neceſſary to vegetable as to animal life; and the bend- 
ing the 3 parts of plants by wind, muſt neceſſarily 
unpel the j ices forwards. Reſt can only be eſteemed a 
joint cauſe of ſicklinets, and the want of freſh air, 
muſt ſtill b. tie chief; for pure air is fraught with 
animating p inciples, and by its attenuating and elaſ- 
tic properties, jeparates the g is juices, keeps the ſap 


in motion, and the plants in health. 
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t of air is to man, the 
__ commoneſt obſervation eyinces. Deprived of air, life 
is quickly loſt, and in a depraved ſtate of it, runs faſt 
to fickneſs and death. Thus flants are found to flou- 
iſh in a free and open air, and grow pale and languiſn 
in the contrary. But air is not only neceflary for the F 
leeves of plants to breathe in, but their roots require it: 


If 
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Tf it be aſked, what air is, and of what it conſiſts? 
It may be anſwered, Particles of wet and dry bodies 
volatilized, and rendered elaſtic by fire. The air or at- 


moſphere that ſurrounds our earth, contains a mix- 


ture of all the active volatile parts of the whole habi- 
table world; that is, of all vegetables, minerals and 
animals. Whatever perſpires, corrupts or exhales, 
impregnates the air; which, being acted upon by the 
ſolar fire, produces within itſelf, all ſorts of chemical 
operations, diſpenſes again thoſe ſalts and ſpirits in 
new generations, which it had received from putre- 


Pixx, as it operates from the prime body of it the 
bs, gives life and energy to all, completing the pro- 

+ ceſs of nature. There is no exiſting without K. 
total abſence would preſently bring all to the coldnefs 


of dam 


Ihe n by its warmth (conveyed by the air) ſets 
X forward that fermentation in the earth, and gives that 
FF animation to plants, which effects growth, and con- 
F cocts their juices to make them fruittul, 


* 5 


AY It is by the rarefa#ion of the air and juices con- 
= tained in the roots, and all the parts of a plant, that 
motion and expanſion are given to it; and by its 
3 aſcending force puſhes into buds, leaves, flowers and 
8 fruits; ſending off ſuperfluous and excrementitious 
2 moiſture into the atmoſphere, thus giving us the /cenrs 
= peculiar to each. That the /n does this, is evident 

from what is experienced in artificial warmth, hurry- 
ing on the growth of plants, which is ever propor- 
tionate to the heat applied, provided there is a proper 


lupply of moiſture. _ 


Without the vivifying ſun, the other elements would 
be inactive matter, and u longer would the fig-tree 


bloſſom, nor fruit be in the vine: The labour of the olive © 


world fail, and the fields yield no meat. The operative 
power of the /n reaches the deepeſt receſſes, to beds 
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of metals, and to ** the flace of ſaſſthires; and there is J 
nothing hid from the heat thereof.” bi 


yet be miſerable without it, 


which is ſo ſubtle and pervading es /zght, we may well 


conceivable. 
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What bleſſings does this bounteous planet pour 
On the glad heart of man, when rolling round 
His azure road, he ſcatters as he flies, 5 
To warm his raptur'd boſom, light and ßꝶꝙ 
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The sun is the fountain of LICHT. This glori- 


ous object of creation, as a luminary, gives chearful- 
_ neſs both in nature and appearance to all things : If 
light is not ſo neceſſary to exiſtence as heat, life would 


As to vegetation, we may obſerve, without Jig, 
plants get always ſickly, and would not exiſt long if = 
deprived of it. Light (ſays Mr. Evelyn) philoſophi- 

cally conſidered, is half their nouriſhment. All plants . 
turn to the light as to a powerful attraction, or, as 
af conſcious how neceſſary it is to their exiſtence. 

That acute philoſopher Dr. Berkeley ſays, light at the 

ſame time that it heats, doth wonderfully rarify and 
raiſe the ſap. He is of opinion, that light is the fame WM 
with Mer, and that it ſo mixes with other bodies, as 
to enter into their compoſition, and encreaſe their 
weight. The aromatic flavour of vegetables (ſays be) WM 

ſeem to depend upon the ſun's light as much as co- i 

YO GO 


The phyſical properties of that etherial ſubſtance, 


believe to be various and wonderful, though in- 


Behold the lig emitted from the fun, _ 
Wh t more familiar, and what more unknown? 
While by its ſpreading radiance it reveals 
All nature's face, it ſtill itſelf conceals. 
How [wift th” effulgent emanations fly 
Thro' the blue n of interpoſing ſky! 
275 Millions 
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Millions of miles, ſo rapid is their race 
To cheer the earth, they in few moments pals. 
Amazing progreſs! at its utmoſt ſtretch. _ 
What human mind can this ſwift motion reach? 
ah TO a Rau OR AY . 


How impreſſively are we taught to value the bleſ- 


ng of lg, by a view of daybreak in a fine ſummer's | 


morn! 


—  — 5 _—_— _— 


— —— The hour of morn returns, 
Unbars the gates of ligt, and opens wide 
A proſpect to the eye, which now unfolds ” 
Ten thouſand beauteous ſcenes which lay conceal'd 
Belore in darkneſs ; now the radiant heavens 
Glitter with azure pav'd, with roſes ftrew'd. 
With lively verdure cach green plain array'd, 
Each flower puts on a glow of richeſt hue; _ 
The wide creation now 1s feen adorned _ 
In all her rich attire and beauties bloom 
View'd by each wand'ring eye with raptur'd joy! _ 
All the rich pomp which theatres difplay 
Their ſhining ornaments, the luſtres hung 
In the proud courts and palaces of kings, 
Loſe their diminiſhed light, and die away, 
When'er the /n unfolds his radiant beams! 
3 5 JJ — 
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Prom this view of the elements it appears, that their 


offices are mutual, and that there is a harmony of them, 


= neceſſary to the welfare of plauts, in a view to which 


«rt may ſometimes afliflt nature. 


Having ſeen a little into the nature of the ELE- 


XZ MENTS, as they relate to the exiſtence of plants (the 


knowledge of which may be uſeful) let us proceecd 


has been examined þy the greateſt geniuſes, and though 


able 
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able, ( perhaps) to A little of Nature's laws, vet 
hag the pleaſure and ſatisfaction they have reaped 


tearches, we are finally led to this concluſion, that 
God's works, like his ways are paſt finding out; 
yet if there is any ſatisfaction in knowledge, or any 
conſolation in piety, theſe gratifications are to be 
lought in, and will be reaped from attentive and mo- 
doit E:quiries into Nature. De works of the Lord 
are great, > Jo ug ht 0% t of all tem that have frieafure 4 
877 r = 9 


- en of that wiſdom, which demands an eternal tri- = 


repaid them their trouble, Though after all our re- 
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Nature is nothing but the art of Gov: 1 bright I 
but of * onder and worſhip, 


The actions which ariſe Som 3 5 Tight 
As well adorn the mind as guide her right, 
Enlarge her compaſs, and improve her light. 3 
Theſe wer the breaſt with vain ambition fire, 
Bat baniſh pride, and modeſt thoughts 4 
By her inform'd we bleſt religion learn, 
Its glorious oBJECT by her aid diſcern, 
The rolling worlds around us we ſurvey, 
Fl alternate ſov'reigns of the night and day; * 
View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and woods, Ez 
Rich in her herds, and fertile in her floods. 7 
Walk through the deep apartments of the main, 
Aſcend the air to viſit clouds and rain: 
And while we raviſh'd gaze in Nature's face, 
 Kemark her order, and her motions trace. 
The long coherent chain of things we find 
Leads to «4 conſe SUPREME A wth creating mind. 
 BLACKMORE. 
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7 Ds of olants ſtand ürſt to be —— Fe A < 
| they are truly wondertul What large plants fra 4 
2 no bigger than a grain of fand]! What a ſtately 
oa from a little acorn. 
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The ſecds of fern, which by prolific heat, 
Cheer'd and unfolded, form a plant fo great; 
Are leſs a thouſand tiraes than what the eye _ 
Can unatliſted by the tube deſcry. 353 

N VVT 


Seeds contain, in embryo, the, plant they are to pro- 
duce, in all its parts; which they have preſerved from 


Go 


They are covered with coats that are finely and 
cloſely wrought, the better to keep the moiſture of the 
earth from coming in too ſuddenly upon the lobes, or 


IT the little plant, which might occation their rotting, and 
uwe find that almoſt every ſoit of feed, by means of 


theſe coverings, muſt remain different lengths of time 


in the earth, before they begin to germinate. Some 


will not ſpring in the ground till the ſecond year after 


they are buried, while others will begin to (Hoot in three 


days after ſowing, This is owing to their requiring 
different degrees of moiſture, heat and air, to make 


them germinate; i. e. bring them into a ſtate of fer- 
"= on 79 


The /ubfance of ſeeds appears to be ſpent firſt in 


feeding the radicle, and then in the nouriſhment of 
W the two firſt, or /ced /caves, which are commonly of a 
different ſize, 1hape and ſubſtance from the proper 
leaves of the plant: From between theſe comes a 
IF {hoot bearing the true leaves. The /obes (or ſubſtance) 
ef ſeed, conſiſt of a farinous nutriment, adapted to 


the infant ſtate of the plant, when ſoftened and diſ- 
ſolved by the moitture of the earth, which extends and 
untolds the young plant (or plumule) in the ſame 
manner, as the nouriihing juice in the eggs of ani- 
mals hatches their embryo. The ſeed leaves chere- 
fore contain a ſugary juice, which is eviden: from 
inſects ſo grecdily biting them, and their pleaſant 
talte in fallads, as thoſe ot turnips, cabbages, &c. They 

are 
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moiſture from the atmoſphere, for the ſupport of the 
tender plant, that might otherwiſe ſuffer by drought : 


5 ſhould proceed from ſeed, and they do, (Gen. 1. 2.) 
It was long ſaid, that fern bare no Reed, but this Pa 


are thick and ſucculent, calculated to imbibe air and 


for it muſt proceed in growth, or it would quickly die. 


When the radicle has ſtruck downwards, the office of 
the ſeed is evidently to nouriſh theſe leaves, as is ſeen if 
by the ſeed coming above the ground with them, ex- 
Hhaauſted of its ſubſtance—a mere thell ſricking to the \ 
top of the leaves. 
HhBut fome plants have no | fed leaves properly fo | 
called, as corn; wkich has therefore been deemed by 
ſome, not ſtrictly a ſeed, but a bud, or bulb. 


It has been doubted whether all plants have ſeed, 


becauſe ſome have not been obſerved to produce it. 
_ To conclude that they have, is however more agree- 
able to the uniformity of the drone Procedure, and al- 
MR together to reaſon. 8 | 
Seed may be ſo ſmall as not to be diſcer ned ch the 1 
help of convex glaſſes, as we know there are many 
not. diſcernible without them; and with this minute- 2 
| neſs, it may be extremely ace by its flight ad- 
haeſion to the plant. x 


The truth is, Gop originally ordained that plants 


proved a demonſtrable miſtake. That Muſhrooms, 


produce ſeed, we need not doubt. Many of the meſſes 
are ſo ſmall plants, that the microſcope only can diſ- 
cover their flowers, ard ſome the plants themſelves | 
are but barely thus diſcernible. A great variety of 

ſeeds are watted about continually in the air, and pro- 


duce thei kind, wherever they light upon a proper 


matrix. Whatever has been objected there appears 
gocd ground for believing, that there is no natural 


produ 


ion, either in the vegetable or animal king- 


dom, but: what comes from che ſeed, or egg of ſome 
| parent, plant or animal. 
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As to certain plants appearing where none were be- 
fore, we know that ſome ſeeds will keep many years, 
when deep buried, and being afterwards brought to the 
ſurface, have vegetated, as the wild muſtard, &c. Be- 
tides the wind carrying ſome ſorts of ſeeds to a con- 
ſiderable diſtance, birds alſo drop a great many, ſo. 
that plantations of caks, &c. have ſprung up by means 
of crows carrying the acorns, and droppung. them in 
cracked ground. 8 
PLants follow ſeed, and we find them proceeding 

in a ſteady unceaſing progreſſion towards maturity, 

to their deſtined end, 1. e. production of the like, from 
which they ſprung (ſeed) to preſerve the ſpecies. 
And the economy of nature is ſo regular, that a 
certain portion of time is invariably. kept (barring 

accidental circumſtances) for this buſineſs. So cer- 
tainly does Nature purſue her end in all reſpects, 

that the identical ſpecies 1s always preferved, as to the 
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ſeeds are ſown are ſo various. Altogether under the 
lame circumſtances are mbar Og the ſweet ſmelling. 
flower, the nouriſhing corn, and the poiſonous plant, 
though differing much 1 in ſtrength, in . and other 


particulars. 


thus become altered, in which chemiſtry of ann, 
its powers and reſults are een exact. 


peculiar pores — juice receive. 

To this deny, to that admittance give. 

Hence various trees their various fruits produce, 

Some for delightful taſte, and ſome for uſe. 

Hence ſprouting plants enrich the plain and wood, 
For phyſic ſome, and ſome deſign'd for ſood. 
Hence fragrant flow'rs with different colours dy'd, 
On ſmiling meads unfold their gaudy pride. 

BLACKMORE., 


The 


diſtinguiſhing properties of cach, though the ſous _ 


The juices in the veſſels of plants undergo (accord= 
ing to their conformation) difterent fermentations, and 
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Ihe Roos of plants are to keep them fixed in 

the earth and to draw food from it; which they do 
(chiefly at leaſt) by their ends which have been there- 
fore called mouths: In general they affect an horizontal 


growth, for the benefit of the ſun and air, and never 


| deſcend above a certain depth from the ſurface. 


y means of the rot, nouriſhment proceeds through 


the pipes and capillary conduits of plants, continually 
from the earth, and by the action of the ſun and air, 
_ circulates, rarifies, and diftributes itſelf. This juicy 
food, ſwells the little bags, or cells (of which the ſub- i 
| ſtance of plants is compoſed) and following the differ- 
ent modifications thereof, filtrates athwart the parts. 
For example. That which is moſt pure and fine, ſerves 
to nouriſh the flowers and fruits; that which is not 
ſupplics the branches, and leaves, and roots; the moſt MW 
groſs and earthy ſerves tor the bark; and the moſt oily 
zs for gum and roſin. Juft the ſame as we find it in 
animals, where the food they receive into the ſtomach BW 
paſſcs afterwards into the blood, circulates into the vel- 
ſels, and purſuing its different degrees of attenuation, W 
ſerxrves to nouriſh the different parts of the body. 
The sTEMs or trunks of plants are for the ſupport 
of the head, and to convey Juices from the roots up- 
wards for the leaves, branches, &c. and are compoſed W 
(as the roots) of bladders, and various conduits for 
air, ſap, &c. perpendicular, ſpiral, and horizontal, from 
the pith to the bark. Theſe veſſels may be ſomewhat I 
ſeen with the naked eye, as in flices of the young 
| ſhoots of nut, apple tree, and vine, but very evidently 
by a microſcope. It 1s obſervable, that ſome plants 


which are weak and pipy have #zots at proper dil- 


tances to ſtrengthen them, and others have claſ/crs to 
hold them up; while others are robuſt enough to 
brave the fury of a tempeſt. 


The LEaves of plants are very variouſly, but 


beautifully conſtructed in their form and ſubſtance, 
and if we conſider them as attracting nouriſhment 
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tation; an * 
of a plant, are conſiderably deprived of them, they be- 
come ſtunted and diſeaſed, and if any fruit be on 
them, it proceeds lowly in growth, and is ill flavoured. - 
The quantity of nutriment which a plant derives from 


ö rt * 


from the root and the atmoſphere, and as perſpiring 


and reſpiring, they are moſt evidently eſſential to vege- 
7 ſo we find that if the ſtems, or branches 


the earth, is in proportion to the number and ſize of 
us leaves; thus that they wy IT perform 
1 


their offices, they are diſtributed in as 
parate a mode as poſſible. 


ſtinct and ſe- 


The under and veer part of leaves are different, and 


have ſeparate offices ; the under is rough and porous, 


as if adapted to imbihe the riſing moiſture of night 
de ves; and the upper, or cloſer, to exclude the groſſer 
parts of the atmoſphere, and to imbibe ſome finer 
food, as to © draw the live ether.” Thus leaves will 
not endure to be rever/ed, as is ſeen by the quick re- 
turn to their right poſition, when forced from it, and 
that till this is effected, they perform not their proper 
%%ͤ;—TD⁵ 1 v 8 5 
bat the gloſſy /urface of leaves have an intimate 
connection with the /ight is evident, as they riſe and 
all (in a degree, ſome plants more and others leſs) as 
che fun does. If they are turned from the light they 
W fiſt themſelves towards it, as if they had enjoyment, | 


and were conſcin:es of the benefit —— The curious will 


meet with gratification relative to this ſubject, by con- 
ſulting Hill's Tract On the Sleep of Plants; or his 
5 | | Eden tor October. I | 1 WM 


One of the offices of leaves, ſeems to be, to ſub- 


taice, and give more ſpirit to the abundance of nou- 
riſhing ſap, and to convey it to the little buds at their 


foot /talk, to whoſe welfare and life they are eſſential. 
It the texture of the leaves be ſcrutinized, they are 
found curiouſly ramified; the ribs and fibres of each 


ſceming much like a ſpreading plant. The ramifica- 
tions hold a cloſe communication with each other; 
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fo that the principal rib ſends out lateral ones leſs 
ftrong, and they again an infinite number of fine ones 


viz. for ſaſi and air. As leaves throw off a great deal iſ 
of excrementitious, ſo do they imbibe a great deal of Wi 
- nutritious moiſture, as is evident from the general re- 
freſhments received from dews. Yet we are not to 
_ conclude, that the other parts of plants do not the ſame M 
in a leſs degree; and the rough bark of the trees, ard 
the outer veſſels, are well calculated to detain moiſ- 
ture, which they convey to other parte. 
The BRANCHEs of plants come next to be con- 
ſidered. How beautifully do they ſpread, and how MW 
uniformly do they proceed, keeping up preciſely the 
fame mode of growth, one from another throughout 
the whole; till the head of the plant, or tree, attains 
its cuſtomary ſize, and own peculiar form; which, 
if it has grown with native liberty, proves always of 
an agreeable ſymmetry. nn ns 
The texture of branches conſiſts of the ſame kind 
of veſſels as the ſtem, or trunk; but here it may be 
obſerved, that there is yet a ſpecific difference in the 
veſſels of the various parts, as is concluded from their 
+ affording juices of a different flavour and efluvia in 
The bark, wood, leaves, flowers and ſeeds; ſo that | 


of very contrary nature. 
ik 


growth of branches and fruit in miniature, ſo that for 
inſtance, in the buds of a currant-tree may be diſco- 


being examined at Midſummer, had the bloſſoms diſ- 
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in all directions; and theſe are veſſels of two kinds, 


from the /ame plant are extracted medical propertics 


| Buys are like ſeeds, as they contain the future 


vered (by a microſcope) even before winter, the woody 


branch, and the bunches of fruit. The future fruit 


alſo has been viewed in the bud of a zune. In the 
ſhcrr buds of fears, which appear at AMidſummer, an 
indifferent microſcope will ſt ew the bloſſoms deſigned 
for the Ari! following. The buds of a Megerien 


Covered 
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g 1 in "hom. though the time of their blow is nor 
in February; but thele are only particular inſtances. 
bus it appears, that the leaves, bloſſoms, fruit, 
kind branches, on all trees, are formed the year before; 
and ſo their fruittulnels in the year they bear, is no 
otherwiſe the conſequence of dat ſeaſon, than that 
nature has gone without any deſtructive check in her 
progreſs, and particularly at the time of flowering, 
When many bloſſoms are deſtroyed by inclement wea- 


cher, and "7 wet only as much as any thing. 
E # 4 * 
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con- = The Lo- TE Rs of plants have not yet been particu- 
how larly noticed, but of them n muſt, and much 
7 the 5 might, be laid. 

hout — 5 
tains Go, ITY the wetchiefs workings of the power 
hich, 2 That ſhuts within the ſeed the future fie er; 


Bids theſe in elegance of ſorm excel, 5 
In colour theſe, and thoſe delight the fel; 

Sends nature forth, the daughter of the 3 
_— dance on earth, and charm ail human eyes. 
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ſimilar to the other parts of plants, as to veſſels for 
ſap, air, &c. only are ſo much the more exquiſitely 
formed, as the leaves are of ſo delicate a texture. 
They are formed in the bud while i in the ph, and ſo 
g conſequently are the fruit and ſeed. | 

The flowers of many proceed "MA a bud, or 8 
the leaves or parts of which do firſt cover the flower 
W contamed therein, whillt it is yet unable to bear the 
W inconveniencies of the weather, and defend it from 
dhe ſame; and after the flower is blown, they keep 


iture 
it for 
iſco- 
oody 
fruit 
1 the 


„ an up its haves that they may not hang confuſedly to- 
gned gether, but regularly repreſent their beauties to the 
e 117 eyes of the beholders : This is exemplified in the car- 
dif- 


nation. Thoſe that have a cup to ſuſtain their leaves, 


rered are 


. have a general e in Hence, $: 
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are weak in their texture, and fo need this ſu pport ; 
but thoſe that are ſtrong have 1t not, as lillies, tatig. &c. 
"Thoſe that have no cup are, however, covered in che 
bud by ſome ſleathi, or tegument, to preſerve them, 
while young, and yet too tender to be expoſed. 


150 of thoſe that bear it, where nature ſecretly works to 
-, great end of propagation- 
offspring of the flower, and when this is once well 
5 2 the ſeveral parts of the flower dwindle and 


| ſhape, and perfume of theſe delightful companions of 
| our walks, they are kindly engaged to provide the 
means of perpetuating pleaſure to us. 


— preſerve the /ced of plants, by the flower leaves 
" heh contain the embryo, as in a matrix, is admi- 
rable! The flowers themſelves come not forth till 
the ſeaſon ſuits their particular temperament, many 

are hid till then under the coverture of the earth, and 

| thoſe that dare to continue above ground all the year, 
| have yet their gems carefully locked up, and thus the ir 
| ſucceſſion and their fruits are ſecured to us. 
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The leaves of flowers protect and conceal the "find 


The feed is the natural 


diſappear. | So that white we are admiring the colour, 


The care which the AUTHOR of ine has mkea 


The flowers of plants have a remarkable property, 


0 who they begin to unfold, and the ſeed is yet young 
and tender; they obſerve the courſe of the weather, 
day and night, opening and ſhutting their flowers ac- 
cordingly. There is alſo a property of ſome flower 


plants, twining round ſolid bother or fixing themſelves 


to them by claſhers, laying faſt hold of what may be 
in their way. 


Flowers have many admirable properties 
and parts, that might be conſidered diſtinctly, if it 
were 2 * to ſpeak of them 6b2tan:cally.. 

From flowers (of which every month in the year 


hass its beauties) we eventually gratify the palate, by 


a valuable near, and from many we immediately 


"reap agreeable odours ; but it is for their colour to de- 
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light the eye, that we e ch cultivate them; and in 
this reſpect we may exclaim with the poet, 


Wo can paint! like nature? Can imagination boaſt | 
Amidſt its gay creation, hues like her's? 
Or can it mix them with that matchleſs till, 


[ng And loſe them in each _ as appears EE 5 
oral In every bud that blows ?- Tuoursox. 5 


flowers are object of admiration. The leaves of the 


globes, tuſts' of feathers, garlands, pyramids, &c.— 


leaves and flowers. 


0 Ihe following a of Flera's fetival ad 
8 the month of May, may very well finiſh the notice g 


here taken of Hove wers. 


The good W 5 the firſt of May „ 
To Flora ſacred, and obſerved the day _ 


be With holy rural rites, that won by prayer 

* She might diffuſe her bleſſing o'er the year; 

it His homely neighbourhood in green privet dreſs'd, 
| With ſtrict devotion keep the cheerful feaſt, 

ear And crowned with = — to fair Flora bring” 

by The firſt. and freſheſt beauties of the ſpring. 

ely Gardens are now with choice perfumes ſupplied, 

de- wt theſe and thouſand nameleſs ſweets beſide: 
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But not only the colours Acht the eye, the form of 2 


plants (not to mention the ſhades of their green and 
variegations of other colours) are of various ſymmetry, 
ſome plain, others indented, ſome hard, ſome ſoit, 
ſmooth, bairy, &c. "lowers are compoſed, ſome of | 
only one, others of ſeveral and numerous leaves: 
Here it appears like a large veſſel gracefully opening. 
There it forms ſome groteſque figure, in imitation of 
a | mints, head piece, or cowl. Here it is a butterily, | 
a ſtar, a crown, a radiant ſun. Some are ſcattered om 
the plant without any art; others compoſe noſegays, : 
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The ſeeds of plants are as varioully formed as their 
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Tis the 2 gay month of all the youthful year, 
When nature ſmiles ſerene, and calm the air; 
In the tall graſs the ſoft Favonius plays, 
And nightingales repeat their tuneful lays; 

The flocks too friſking o'er the flow'ry vale, 
With. — Joy the cheerful ſeaſon hall. 
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poſſible but to fecl both concern and indignation at 


philoſophy. Both have been well expoſed by many 


in his Poem on the Creation; from which though 


in ng be added, 


ab NY e Jak 3 is Jan ate frond. - 


How feeble all his ſtrength when he eſſays 
To trace dark nature, and detect her ways, 
Unleſs he calls its auTHoR to his aid 

Who ev'ry ſecret ſpring of motion laid; 
Who over all his wond'rous works 3 Toe 

And to their uſeſul ends their cauſes — og # 
Theſe paths in vain are by inquiries trod, 
There's no philotophy without a GOD. 

Th' ETERNAL MIND's exiſtence we ſuſtain 
Buy prools fo full, by evidence fo plain, 
That none of all the ſciences have ſhewn 

Such demonſ tration of the truths they own. 


And arrogant from wiſdom's diſtant height, 
Look down on vulgar mortals who revere 
A CAUSE SUPREME, ſhould their proud building j 

rear, 


Without one e prop the ond ron. pile to 1 


Ye friends of n us look around, 


All nature view with marks of prudence crown'd. : 
Min 


1 conlidering the werks of ns. it is bay 
the folly of Atheiſm, and the abſurdity of the Atomic 
Writers, and completely ſo by Sir Richard Blackmore, 


ſome extracts have been A EV made, let che follow- 


How v vain the man with wit and learning crown'd; | 


Good heaven! that men who vaunt Ai ſight, 


Mind the wiſe ends which proper means promote, 
See how the different parts for different uſe are wrought ; 
Contemplate all this conduct and degu, : 

Then own, and praiſe, the ARTIFICER DIVINE! 


35 85 For ſeveral obſervations, and ſome paſſages | on ve- _ 
getation, Mr. M. thinks it proper to acknowledge, 
that he 1s indebted to the excellent Mr. Derſiam, and 


” SECTION IH 


— 


OF THE FORMATION OF A GARDEN. 


HE garden here meant, is one where vegetables, 
AR Fruits and flocvers are cultivated under the ſame 
incloſure. Conlidering the profit and pleaſure to be 
reaped from a good garden, it is certainly an object 


of tome conſequence to the comfort of human life. It 


will not, therefore, be prudent in any one who has a 
garden to firm, to be niggardly, either in allotting 
ground for it, or in expence and trouble to prepare 
aht, and lay it out in the % manner. 
he azrecable work of making a new garden can 
happen to few; and when it does, /i, fituation, and 
face, all favourable, are happy circumſtances not al- 
ways at command: It often indeed happens, however, 
that pieces of ground are talen into uſe as additions, 
and ſome judgment ſhould be exerciſed in the choice, 
that the buſineſs may be well done. 
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* | OF THE FORMATION 


trees, hot be 
a2 man, who at ſome buſy times will need aſſiſtance. 
The /e of the garden ſhould, however, be propor- 
tioned to the houſe, as to the number of inhabitants it 
does, or may contain. This is naturally dictated; but 
yet, it is better to have too much ground allotted than 
too little, and there is nothing monſtrous in a large 
Dy garden annexed to a {mall houſe. | 
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ground, and for every head aſter, 3 2 100 extra. 
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SECT. III. 


To help towards reſolving on the quantity of N 


I may be en to . as a garden, a general 


idea nay be 3 in obſerving, that an acre with wall- 
s, pots, &c. will turniſh employment for 


Some families uſe few, others many vegetables, and 


it makes a great difference whether the owner is cu— 
rious to have a 7-17 ſeaſon of the ſame production, Or 
is content to have a ſupply only at the more common 
 ximes. But to give ſome ue for the quantity of 
| ground to be laid out, a anne of four perfons (ex- 


clubve of ſerv ants) may have a rood of £00d Ty orking 


ad 


Rut if it can, let the garden! be rather extenſive in 
proportion to the family; for then, a uſeful ſprinkling 


of Frutt tiers can be pla nted in it, which may be ex- 


pected to do well, ar the common culture of the 


eee. about them; and then, a good portion may be 
allotted for that agrecable fraie te /trawberry in all its. 
varieties; and the very difagreeable circumſtance of 
being at any time ſhort of vegetables, may be avoided. 
{t (hould he conſidered alfo, that @r/!ichokes, Abba. agus, 
and a long ſucceſſion of peas and Hens, require a good 


deal of ground. Het-beds will alſo take up much 
room, if any ching conſiderable be done in the w ay 


of raiſing rener i, melons, forces, &c. 


The fitration of a garden ſhould be dry, but rather 


dow than high. and as thelteied as can be from the 


North and Fajt winds, "Theſe points of the compats, 
mould be guard. l againſt by high and good fences ; 
ten teet hight: Indeed lower walls 


% not antwor 85 for fruit- trees. though eight may 
| do 
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1 ck ſhould. be ſo vated, to be as ich 


warmer as poſhble, than the general temper of the 
air is without, or ought to be made warmer by the 


an and ſubdiviſion fences: This advanta ge is eſ- 
>1tial to the expectation we have from a garden lo- : 


cally conſidered. 


As to trees planted without the wall, to break the 
| wind, it is not to be expected to reap much good this 
way, except from ſomething more than a fingle row; 
i. e. a plantation. Yet the fall of the leaves by the 
autumnal winds is troubleſome, and a , wall is 
therefore adviſeable. Shruce fs have been uſed in 
cloſe /horn hedges; which therefore, as evergreens, are 
proper to plant for a ſcreen in a ſingle row, though 
not very near to the wall; but the belt evergreens for 
this purpoſe are the evergreen oak, and the cork trec. 
Rows of Lombardy þofilars, or the witts: elm, planted 
cloſe, grow quick, and have a 
pearance behind a wall; but ate Of little uſe then, as 
a ſcreen, except to the Wet; * ſtill, they may 
ſhade too much (if planted near) as they mount high 
In a dry hungry ſoil, the Fee is proper. The great 
mafile, «© :ommonly called the ſycamore, is handſome, of 


quick growth, and being fit to ſtand the rudeſt blaſts, 


will protect a garden w ell in a very expoſed fitnation : 


che wind to be cluefly FOTO againit as to ſtrength, e 
; being the weſterly. 


The erm of a garden, may be a ers, ba at an oh- 


lang! is to be preferred; and the area rather a level, 
er tf there be any Hop? >, it ihould be auth ut, a point 
either to the Fa, or Me not much licemfving, but 
not to the North if it can be avoided, becauſe | crops 
come in late, und plants do not ſtand the winter fo well 
in ſuch a fituation. A garden with a n ther: aſpect, 


lias, however, its ady antages, being cooler for ſome 
ſummer ptoductions, as flrawberri ies, cauliflowers, &c. 
nch theretore to have a little under cultivation, ſo ſitu- 
ated, is deſirable; eſpecially as ſucceſſion 270! und. 
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If the ſoil of a garden 1s ſtrong, it would be 


plants will germinate at ſpring, from a N to a 
month ſooner than on clay. 


rather the red than the black; but there are good ſoils 
of various colours, and this muſt be as it happens: The 
worlt ſoil is a heavy coy. and the next a hight ſand. 
It the ſoil is not good; 1. e. too poor, too ſtrong, ot 
too light, it is ta be 3 improved without delay. 
Let it firſt, at leaſt, be thoroughly broke, and cleaned 
of all rubbith, to a re21lar level depth at bottom as well 

as top, ſo as to give full eighteen inches of working 

: mould, if the good ſoil will admit of it, for none that 
is bad {hovld be thrown up for uſe. This rule of 
bottom levelling, i is particularly neceſſary when there is 
_ clay below, as it will hold up wet, which ſhould not 
ſtand in any part of the garden. When a piece of 


be of advantage, to have the whole thrown into two 
feet wide trenches, and lay thus as long as conve- 
niently may be. Ihe ground cannot be too well fre- 


bottom at firſt, it is often neglected, and is not con- 


barely a ſpade's depth (or leſs) is too pr 4. thought 
ſufficlent to go on with. There is this great advan 
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bottom may be brought to the top every other year, 
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worth while, where /and (not a binding ſort) 1s to be 
had, to make one warm ſpot of it /ig4t for the pur- 
poſe of a few forward . as in a god ſandy Toll 


The /i that ſuits general . beſt, is a loam: 


ground! is clearcd of roots, weeds, ſtones, &c. it would 


| frar ed; for when this bujineſs is not pertormed to the 


veniently done afterwards; and ſo it happens, that 


tage of a de F ſtaple, that in the cultivation of it, the 


by double crenching and being thus renewed, leſs dung 
will do: Tap-rooted things as carrots and frarſnips re- 
quixe a good depth of ſoil. See Improvement of Soils, 
in the miſcellaneous ſection. 
The ace of the wall deſigned for the beſt 55 b. 
may be full Sauth, or rather inclining to the Eaſt, b 
Which it Will catch the wy s rays at it s riſe, the = 
night 
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night Jews: be earlier and more gently diffipated, and 
the ſcorching rays of the afternoon ſummer's ſun are 
fooner off. By thus having the walls of a garden not 
directly to the four points, the North Wall 18 greatly 
advantaged, by having more fun. 
The border next this w all ſhould be of very g od 
5 earth, about two feet deep, riling a little towards the 
wail. A free moderate loam, or ſome treſn maiden 
| foil, not too light, is neceſſary ; and if it is not natu- 
: rally there, let no trouble be ſpared to procure it, if it 
can be had, ſo as to make all the borders frau. frng 
g od; and in order to this, if manure is neceffary, ler 
10 rather be that of rotted vegetables, or a ſmall quan- 
tity of turf, or wood aſlies, or a lefs of ſoot, or falt; 5 
for the roots of fruit-trees ſhould rg with mu ch 
7 dung, at l-aſt of horſes ; that of cs is me den, or - 
that ol ce: or hogs, will do, well-z otted, an ad well . 
mixed, &c. being worked 1 in the borders, as long as he 
poſlible before the trees ate to be planted. Let the WT 
Holes be ſome time opened beforehand, that they may ii 

| be ſwectened and improved by the expoſure. Thus 
due care will be taken, and all things ready to go 
about the work of planting properly. 8 
Ihe borders for ſieacſies, &c. cannot be too wide, « 
: for 3 in a few years the roots will ſpread a conſiderable 
way ; and that they may do it without impediment of 
rubbiſh in the walks, and without meeting with a bad 
toll, is of much conſequence to the health and fruit- 8 
fulneſs of the trees. 


If a garden is /arge and ſquare, a e South 1 
running down the middle ot it would be very uſeful; 
and ſo, if large and long, a cr wall or two might 
be ſo, as giving opportunity for the cultivation of 
more =o fruit trees; and if there is any idea of 
forcing fruits, theſe interſecting walls, ranging Ea/? and 


//e/t, are proper for it (as ſituated within the ring 
tence) being furniſh-d with flues, &c. 


C 3 EE The 


. — — 
* 


Trend, March may do, or eve 
beginn Thy: 18 of Me: „ | Fl 
. all- tees ſhould not be older than bc years from 
| grafting, or budd ding. Much diſappoint nent has 1 
the coutecquence of planting o'd : - ained trees, through 
their being accuſtomed (pes haps) to a contrary foil, on 
by damage done the roots in taking the trees up; and 
thus, inftead of ſaving time, it has frequently | Deen loſe, 
being ebliged, (after years) to be replaced with young 
> ONCE... But if tr aired trees are to be made uſe. of, let 
chem be planted as early as poſſible, with full Toots, 
and in à particularly good ſoil : The neceffity of re- 
moving trees to a better (or at le aſt as good a Len) has 
been denied. but it is certainly reaſonable. 
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The beſt fruit border being prepared for peaches, nec. 
Marines 2 nd africots, or vines "and figs, tne trees ſhould 
take their reſidence there (if the leaf is tailing) about 
the latter end of Octeber, or as ſoon after as can be; 
it the middle of December be paſt, Februar is then the 


time. though { ome gardeners plant all winter, if the 


weather is Open Ser at che 25 me to work the 
upon a A the 


ONE 


The di/ance to plant, ſhould be about eight or nine 


inches from the wall, and let apricots, reaches, and 
nectarines be twenty fret aſunder, more or leſs, accord- 


ing to the height of the wall; though for the ſmall 


_ early ſorts of wall fruits, ſixteen feet will do. As the 
larger apricots, however grow freely, and do not well 
endure the knife, they ſhould have twenty-five feet al- 
lowed ens: This is for a wall of nine or ten feat 
high; if higher, the diſtance may be leſs, and if lower, 


the Contrary. This room may ſecem (to ſome) too 


great, but experience proves it neccilary ; for when 


recs are planted 1 in too confined a ſpace, aſter a few 
years it is troublciome to Keep them mruned within 
DOUNGS 3 and the cutting they 11% Nay „F makes them 
run to v od, and thus to Ls ics fruitful. Fig: 
Hees require as rauch TOON 28 the apricot, or rathe 
more, as they grow freely and muſt be ſuffered to ex- 
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ud without ſhortening. In low, ſheltered, and warm 
ſituations, as under a high wall to the N. and E. the 


fig-tree ſometimes does very well as a dwart ſtandard, 
particularly in the gardens ot great towns. Though 
bother trees are belt planted in Oct: ber, this thould 


not be till March. 


"the iuterinediate ſpaces between hraches, refarines, 


: and aſiricots, Le have a bine, a dwarf-cherry, or cur- 
faut, or goojeberry tree, of the early ſorts, as the ſmooth 
5 green and {mall red, to come in early ; and improved 

1a the beauty, ſize, and flavour of their fruit, by the 
advantage of ſituation. But wherefoever grapes can 
be expected to ripen, there let a young plant, ox cut- 


ting, be ſet, though the Tpace be connned; for the 


Dine (freely as it ſhoots) bears the knife well to keep ic 
within bounds. If the wall be high, the cherry, or 
lum, may be half-ſtandards, which being after a _ 
while kept above, will be more out of the way ot the 
principal trees; though dwarfs may be trained ſo aa 


not to interfere. Some have planted half-ſtandards of 


the ſame kind of fruit as the Is arts: but which ever 

way is uſed, let the intermediate trees be pruned aw ay 
5 below in good time, in order to accommodate the hin- 
cihals as they mount and extend. The better way 
_ However is, when the wall is tolerably covered, to extir- 

ſiate the intermediate trees, as (When large) they im- 
bpoveriſh the border, and too much rob the principals 
of nutriment: If taken up well, in ſeaſon, and pruned 
properly, they may be planted elſewhere. Something 


merely ernamental may occupy the vacancies alſo, as 


ſome double bloſſomed fruit tree, paſſion tree, roſes, &c. 


or in a fine ſituation, a fomegranate; any of Which 


may be removed when their 1 room is wanted. Ses 


{ection viii. On filanting 
 Plums, cherries, and pears, may occupy the other 
walls, the two former at about fifteen, or it may be 


twenty feet aſunder. Cher rics, however, will not _ 


ne rally do well in a full North aſpect ; "on any fort. 
—— of 
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of plum tracker. a late os) and ſummer pears, a and alſo 


„eit trees will, if you chuſe to train them. There ſhould 
always be forme currants and gooſcberries in an E. and 
N. fituation, at the diſtance of eight feet, where they 


will be eaſily matted, (when ripe) to come in late, as 
October, Nevember, or perhaps December. Pear trees. 
of free growth are hardly to be kept within tolerable 
|: compaſs on low walls; but if attempced, ſhould have 
at leaſt thirty feet allowed them. The beſt fort of 
winter ſicars deſerve a ſoutherly wall to ripen them well, 
and improve them in ſize and flavour: The cable end of 
ahouſe is peculiarly proper for a pear tree, as it affords 
room which they require. Apples may do on a wall, 
land if any on a good wall, let it be the golden His? 
yet the practice is feldom adop ted: The fame may be 
ſaid of mulberries, though 1 come to bearing much 
ſooner againſt a wall; but they need not have a South 
aſpect, indecd it has been aſſerted, that they do the beſt 
in a North one. For walls, chuſe trees of moderate 
wood, rather than ſtrong ; for it can hardly be too fine, 
if well rooted, clean, and healthy: This obſervation 
particularly applies to the ear. Quince flock pear trees 
are choſen in order to a confined growth; but my do 
not ſucceed in a dry foil, or hot ſituation. 5 : 
When the planting of a garden is finiſhed, it will 
be a good way to have a plan of it taken, with the 
names of every peculiar tree marked thereon, in their 
palace, to be aſſured of the ſorts when they come to 
bear. Some have the names of the trees painted on 


boards, and placed behind them, to which if added the 


time of ripening (fixed late enough it would prevent a 
premature plucking by viſitors, &c. 


Here it may be obſerved, that if any evergreen hedges 


are defired, in or about the garden, yew, box, alaternus, 
celaſtrus, {hull yea, and fryracantha, may be kept low, 
and clipped in 1 if ſo detired: In addition to which, 
if a few roſes were intermixed, it would have a pretty 


6 ffect. 
The 


The walls come next under conſideration, and ey ; 


are to be begun from the S wall; the border of which 


being regularly levelled and ſettled, the walk is to be 


governed by it. A wide border next the South (as was 
{aid) is beſt for the trees, and moreover for the many 


uſes that may be made of it for the ſmaller early, or late 


tender eſculents, and a few early cauliflowers. For the 


| ſake of a pleafant ih<ltered walk, to have the South 
border narrow may be deſirable; but on no account let 
it be within ſix feet. Take care that this walk is not 
ſunk too much, and that it have a bottom of good 
earth, as deep as where the trees are planted. Let the 
body of gravel be thin, and then the roots of the trees 


will be admitted to run properly under the walk, and 


find nourithment; where if they were ſtopped by rub- 
| hich, raey would be apt to canker, and irrecoverably | 


The number and breadth of the walks muſt in 
a a meaſure be determined by the quantity of allotted 
ground; exceeding in theſe particulars where there is 
room. But better be few and wide, than many and 
contracted, If the garden is fmall, one good walk all 
_ round is ſufficient; and if long and narrow, the croſs 
walks ihould not be many: fix, or eight feet, is not 


too wide in a moderate ſized garden. 


8 . 


If the grounds be laid out in Autumn, leave the 


walks alone till Spring, when the earth will be ſettled. 
_ Grave! laid towards Winter would be greatly diſturbed 
by the froſt, and the neceſſary work about the ground. 
But whenever made, the garden ought to be firſt care- 


fully brought to an exact level; then the walks ſhould 
be nicely ſtumpt up, keeping the tops of the ſtumps 


(as guides) to the true pitch of the quarters by a IgA 


line, made of good hemp, that will bear pulling tight. 
Proceed to take the earth out of the alleys about 
eight inches deep, which may be thrown towards the 


middle of the quarters, to give them an agreeable, but 


{mall convexity, which makes them look well. 
— 8 1 ——— Nake 
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Rake the Ne of the walk level, and lay the gra- 
vel to within two inches of the top of the ſtumps. 
The gravel will ſettle a little, but the walks thould 

always be about three inches at their edge, helow the 
quarters, or thele will have a Hat and mcan appear- 
ance. 
„ Tings are to be inde. in (er to at be. 
' tween the earth and gravel, Anal if ct ftone, or 
wood, or box, they thould be done firſt, and they will 
be a good rule to lay the w alks by. See, of Paging! 


in the miſcellaneous ſection. 


If plenty of Gravel, lay it moderate y Ene : if ſcarce, 
. ſome mal ſtones, or rubbiſh of any kind, may be laid 
in firſt, and rammed down with a broad rammer; 


but do not ſpare for a little expence, if gravel can be 
Dad, as a ck coat of fine gravel, will bear relaying, 


or turning over, to refreſh it occaſionally. As * 


Fgravel is laid, let the operator neatly rake the _ 
parts down to the bottorn leaving a fine ſurface, in 


Iimall degree convex, i. e. juſt barely ſufficient to * 
off wet: ” walks that lie hip!: in the riddle, are unplea- 


: ſant to both eye and fect, and cannot be ſo well rolled. 
When dee walks of grave el are d leſigne d, for the ſake 


of the mould dug out of the alleys, it ſhould be for- 


| horne, and laid thn, if any trees are de ſigned to be 
planted near the edge; for if the roots of trees haye 
not a gu od 4cil to strike into, wken they reach the 
5 walks they will not (as has been obſerved) proſper. 


In laying gravel very thick, it is a good Way to do it 
at two courles; the firſt of 4. hich may be rough as it. 


comes from the pit, yet ſtill raking the larger parts 

down, and then ra.oming or treading it; and he lait 

courſe ſhould be oi all fcreened 3 0 
A few yards of gravel culy ſhould be laid at a time, 


before ram ming or 7 treading : after which it may be- 


neceſſa y to go over it with a fine iron rake, tooth 


and beck; aid then a whol- walk being Hniſhed, it 


thould be repeatedly prefled with a moderately heavy 
roller 
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oller; and again after the next rain that falls: ſo will 


the walks become level and firm. The caution may 


be repeated, not to lay the walks too high, on account 
of the ill appearance it gives the quarters and borders. 


q 


when on the fame level with them. 


Gra, Waiks may do where gravel is ſcarce ;. but 
| the latter is ſo clearly preferable, that except for a little 
variety in large gardens where there are many walks, 
they will hardly be made choice of. They are trouble- 
| ſome to keep in order, and if much uſed are apt to get 
bare, and out of level, eſpecially when narrow ; they 
are alſo frequenily damp to the feet, if not wet. See 
miſcellaneous Section, Of Graſs Plats. „„ 
Cuamomile, has been uſed alſo to form green walks, 
planting it in ſets about nine or ten inches aſun- 
der; which naturally ſpreading, and the runners being 
fixed by walking on them, it K 8 car} 
and is eſteemed medicinal, irom the eMuvia ariſing by 
" the preffiee af tiefeet. x 
Sand may be adopted for walks, and there is a bind- 
ing fort of it, taat does very well; but lay not any of 
it too thick, as it is the leſs firm for it. Drift ſand is 
a good ſubſtitute for gravel. VVV 
Coal Ajhes ſtrewed thinly in the alleys are better 
than nothing, as they at leaſt ſerve to keep the feet 
ar Day's clean. If the garden be a /trong ſoil, theſe 
aſhes (when worn down) may be thrown out of tlie 
walks, with a little of the earth, and will prove a good 


manure? for the quarters. 


Sea Shells make very good walks. 3 
All trees de ſigned to be planted, are to be thought 


of before winter. Thoſe of the wal! have been ſpoken 
of; and as to /andards they mult have a fair % of 
good ſoil (not very dungy) to grow in, for it ſhould be 


remembered, that tree roots in a garden are prevented 


from running over the ſurface, as they do in an undiſ- 
_turbed orchard. It is neceſſary that ſome cantion 


ould be uſed not to dig the ground too near, and 
— C 6 : tco 


orms a pleaſant carpet, 
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too deep AED garden trees ; leſt looſening the roots, 


they ſhould not be able to ſtand the wind; and be- 


_ cauſe the nearer the ſurface any root grows, the more, 
and better fruit, the tree bears. 


But the fewer andard trees in a garden the hetter, 


as they take up much room, and by their ſhade 
prevent the proper 3 th of vegetables that are any 
thing ncar them: 
ſhould be no trees except thoie of the wall. The 
caſe is different where there is ample room; and the 
Ploſſoms of fruit trees (apples particularly) are ſo de- 
lightful, that it they produced nothing for the palate, 
there would he a ſufficient inducement to plant them 
for ornament; but let them be dwarf e in 
: preference to eſp abers.” | 
n occaſion leſs trouble to keep them 
in order than eſpalicis, and are generally more pro- 
r Eſſalier trees are ſeidom managed well, and 
commonly appear unſightly ; ; they are ſtiff and for- 
mal, and obſtruct the fight in viewing the quarters of 
a garden, which (if in order,) are worthy of coming 
under the eye; and the violence done to nature, to 
keep eſpaliers in form, is paid by pains and diſappoint- 
ment. A writer of repute ; obſerves, apples on French 
paradiſe ſtocks, planted at eight or nine feet diſtance, 
pruned and kept in an eaſy er 1 make a fine ap- 
pearance, and produce better fruit, and in greater 
quantities. than when they are in eſpaliers; Duel 
paraqiie ſtocks now ver laſt longer, and are altogether 
ſupcrior. For managing wary trees, Tee Pruning. 


o that if a garden is ſmall, there 


"It E '[paliers are plaitcd, let them be only fruit of 


the beſt ſorts, and in ſpacious gardens, where they may 
have a good len gth as. height allowed them to grow 
freely; and let it be reſolved to do the buſineſs neatly. 


If the) may have nothing better than poles or ſtakes to 


be trained to, let them at leaſt be ſtrait, and of ſome 


equaiity in ſize, as to height and thickneſs, ſmooth, 


and not os clumſy for che purpoſe; fix them well * 
tlie 


e om, 


1 m 


on. 


8 
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: ſtronger and 3 


tance, according to the 


tends. 


feet allowed them. 


 filberds may alſo be eſpaliered. The trees thould 
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\ 


the ground, upright, and about nine inches aſunder ; 
at firlt only four feet from the ground, and raiſed as 


the trees advance in height. Apples on paradiſe ffock? 


beſt ſuit for eſpaliers in ſmall gardens, and pears on 
quince flocks, as they maintain a imall ſize; but they 
do not ſo well in eſpaliers as dwarf ſtandards, being 
apt to decay by the cutting they muſt have: 
dwarf ſtocks in general (at the beſt) do not however 


Theſe 


produce enduring trees. 
Eſ/palier trees thould rather be trained to 


But for a year or two, they may be faſtened to light 
ſtakes, 


poſed ; 


growth of the tree. 
ing to the nature of the tree, from five to fix feet; 
and it will not anſwer to have them lower. Only a 
moderate length of trellis (on each hand) need be 


fixed at firſt, and ſo additions made as the tree ex- 7 
The poſts may be about four feet aſunder, the 
firſt on each hand, being two feet from the ſtem of 


the tree. 


Alles ſhould be allowed twenty-four feet and fears 
graffed on paradiſe or quiuce 
Rocks. for which little more than half may do. Cher- 


thirty ; except thoſe 


rie and Plums ſhould have about eighteen, or twenty 


planted about a youu from the edge, but farther off 
were 


5 wed ma- 
W properly framed together, ſmoothed and painted. 


when they will have formed a head, to begin 
to train ha for bearing in the neat manner pro- 
>. to flips of deal joined to light oak poſts as 
ellis.” | "Whanher the ſlips be placed perpendicularly, = 
or longitudinally ſeem indifferent. 3 
mode of training be the beſt approved, ſtrong 1 iron 
wire, may be recommended to run through the poſts, 
inſtead of flips of wood, as it ſhades leſs * 28 
If upright flips are uſed, they 
{hould be flender, and from tix to eight inches dif- 
greater or leſs freedom of 
The height may be allo accord- 


If the longitudinal 5 


Quinces, medlars, mulberries, and 


he | 
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were hotter, efpecially if the walks lie deep of grayel 
OS b ee materials. } OO | | 1 5 


ep al ers, as alſo in dwarf and full ſtandards ; 


| W 811 elke er ed: 
| nc 


11e, and 2 4 Dur. GEN 


licred, as to a production Or early and an 


0 
ds +0) 5 Ire. 
3 .1 9144 — wv 0 — 


quar ters of currauis aud go9feberries, « 


tix feet aſunder in the rows, and the rows eight feet 
trom one another. 


. » a 
— e 


inſure fine fruit. 
foil and ſituation 


have a dry ſ011 — warn; 
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ihe Breda or Bruſſets apricots have ſucceeded in 
but the 
al climate of the place muſt be mild, and the ſi- 


natton they are planted in wy ve very funny and 
1 ne fruit from 


1 
1 4 
21 £% V® 
* 212 
— 


and ard @firicots 15 very 
; but tie come not to n un- 
57 actimes ten or twels ve) years. 
HI, 5 1 / eberries. and raſſtberrics CO Q ell eſpa- 
tru; Its | | 
T5 "07's a more humble nature, and fruds, next O0. 
* ntion in tit; roaſbing a garden. C7 a 
£59) et (as buſhes) i6ould be anten three fect 
and fal! 5 fect aſunder. Some of 
feful fhrubs ſtovld grow in every : aſpect of 


49 ievera U fic 


oy 
a. 
+ 


10le Ver" * 


4 the garden, in order to have a ſucceſſion of their fruits, 


as long as may be. Thoſe who chooſe to plant whole 


ught io do it at 


Raſhberrie may be ſet in \ plantations, in rows five 


feet afunder allowing three fect between the plants. 
8 Though theſe 


and there by the walks a detached | dunch may be kept, 
or here and there one agaiuſt a warm wall. 
rows of raſpber ries planted at the above diſtance, cale- 
worts, early cabbapes, caul: Kort es, and lettures may be 
ſet, or fpmach towed (rather in drills) the raſpberries 


ſhrubs are beſt by chemſclves, yet here 


Bet C Ween 


having their pruning and dreſſing carly in Autumn. 
Every year a little rotten manure, dug in cloſe about 


the roots, (and deeper as the plaitation gets older) will 
| Raſpberries are nat very nice as to 


bu the twice vearing lort ſhould 
birth to forward the crops, 


that the laſt muy be in time: See that the plants to be 


{ſet have good Fruſhy roots, and two or three eyes to 
each near the ſtems, toi the next year's bearing. 


911 GW berrits 


— Curranis. and 
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Strauberries may be planted at the edzes of borders 
and quarters, cither in ſingle or double rows, (rather 
the latter) for the convenience of gathering, and far 
ornament; but the common and beſt way is, in four 
feet beas, with eighteen inch or two feet alic pe, 
on which beds may be five rows of the 20934 and 
pine, four of the ſcar let at ad fine: -ap/ile, three of the 
; Carotna, and two of the Chili; ſetting the plants at 
the ſame diſtance in the rows, as the rews are from. 
ane another in what is ca fled the . prom order. In 
2 good 5 cool, loamy ſoil, which ſuits them beſt, a little 
more UTRANCE may be al Rod the four firſt ſorts; and 
in quite a dry lig ut ſoil, ſomewhut lain they may | 
tha. le one _ er the better. g 
Ide beit Heuatien for it rawberries is an open and ; 
Z ſunny one, as tizus they b bear more, and iner favoured 
#rujr; but they are not very difficult. Some of the 
feariets ſhoul id be planted under warm walls to come 
curly, and in a ſituation of little ſun to come in late. 


Ihe Woods bear ſhade as natural to them, and the 44. 


of fruit is a deſirable circumſtance; for theſe three 
ſorts {at leaſt) the {ituat 00 mould be various. | 

ihe moſt proper time for planting the ſtr awberry is 
S the fr moiſt weather in September, (or even earlier) 
that they may be. cſtablithed in the ground before + 
winter, and they will bear the better the firſt year: 

- broſt is apt to throw up late planted ones, and injures, 
if not defiroys them. Thole planted in ſpring often 

ſuffer ſrom drought, and bear very little the firſt year, 
except tlie alpines : Chooſe forward runners for plant- 
vig, and let chem be from beds in full bearing, i. e. of 
two or three years old; for plants from old beds are 


mn. 
out 
will 


8 to 

MS 5 10 fruitful: Take care allo they come from beds 
; colucing fruit good in its kind, and true as to ſort: 
PS» N = 

be \ UC depends on tlils, ſee Nurſery. Preſs the mould to 


tne roots, give them a watering, and again once or 
twice, if the weather proves dry. Some gardeners let 
them. 


8 to 


ritt 


Al nes do to! era bly well in it: As lengthening the ſeaſon 
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them ru over the beds, which in a a dry, I * ſoil, mav 
be proper; but in this caſe, a pou Anse ſoul 
be allowed them at planting. 
If the alpine ſort be planted on a warm border, 
eighteen inches aſunder, and ſuffered to ſpread, the 
young runners will produce fruit the ſame year, and 


fſomcetimes this prolific ſtrawberry bears till November, 


_ Freſh plantations of ſtrawberries ſhould be made 
ey ery fourth year, though in a good ſoil, and with good 
management they will continue longer ; ſo that where 
they are ſuffered to run, the plants being trequently 
rene wel, and old ones removed, beds have borne tole- 
rably for ten years. Some gardeners inſiſt that this 


mw, ſpreading mode 1s the beſt way of cultivating che ſtraw- 
berry. In a d,. 7 ſeaſon, ſuch full covered beds have the 


advantage; but in a wer one, the fruit is apt to rot, 
though till in ſuch a ſeaſon, it is cleaner than from 


5 plants growing in an open way; but this carries the 


appearance, and rather argues neglected culture. See 
the ſections, nu ſer , pruning, ard fruits. The method 
of keeping them in detached plants produces the largeſt 
and beft ripened fruit, and on the whole is preterable ; 
for this oe there cannot be a ſtronger argument, 
than that thoſe follow 1 it, Who cultivate the ſtra weber ry 
1 


The watering of a ſhould n not be neglected, 


doing it almoſt daily, when in flower and ſetting their 
fruit, if the weather proves dry, particularly to thoſe 
under a warm wall; but this is not to be continued 
when the fruit is towards ripening, which would ſpoil 
the flavour, and diſpoſe them to decay- 

Flowering Shrubs may be diſperſed a and her- 
baceous þerconnal flowers ; but ere them not too near 
the edge, left they hang over the walks: The bulbous 
ſorts may however be within {ix inches. 

Aſparagus and artichokes ſhould be thought of, but 
they take up nuch room, and in ſmall gardens may 
therefore be left out. It wall be of little uſe to have 
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leſs than fiſty or forty feet of aſpa; agus beds, as there 
would be fo few heads to cut at a time; and artichokes 
mul be planted wide, or they will not grow large and 
geſhy, in which their merit conſiſts. 

Let not * herbs be forgot, but provide a general 
terbary in that part of the garden which 15 moſt con- 


tiguous to the kitchen 


Having ſpoken of Ratirnary things, the routine of 


the ſeaſons muſt dictate the reſt ; and. the inclinations 


oi the palate will refreſh the memory to take care of 
providing the molt neceſſary and agrecable eſculents 
and herbs. 


Pereunial flowers have been ound; but let fancy f 


direct as many annuals, and biennials to be cultivated, 
| as room can conveniently be found for, th at the * = 
may be well ornamented. | 


In /urnifling a garden with Arubs and 8 re- 


fp ect mould be had to their uſual heig /it, their but, 
iy and ſcaſon, that the mixture may be properly 
varied, appear harmonious to the eye, and come in 

1egular ſucceſſion, throughout the year; the latter end 


of which is ſeldom provided for ſo well as it might 
be with late flowers, which thould be ſet in warm 
lituations, as their proper place. In the moſt dreary © 
months, by judicious planting, evergreens in their neat | 


and . winter liveries,” may be viewed from 


our windows, and ſerve inſtead of flowers. 
Thoſe who garden upon a large ſcale, ſhould take 


care to have every thing proper and convenient is li- 


berally provided tor the work. Let there be a well 
ſituated place for /5t-beds, with ſome building as a 
tool houſe, and (if dry) for keeping bulbs, feeds, and 
A houſe alſo on the ſpot, for the gardener to 


reſide in, is deſirable on many accounts, Where there 
is much to look after: Thoſe alſo who garden upon a 
{mall ſcale will do well to have every needful imple- 

ment. | 
If water can be introduced, and kept clean with ver- 
dant banks around it, it would be found very uſeful 
where 
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: {ſhould be ied 
to fall, or drip into the reſervoir, becauſe the trickling 


e {weet—the profita a 
the ſubject hitherto, but it the 
= kitchen garden arc to be diſtinct things, the caſe is al. 


der ſhould be adorned with a ſprinkling of the more 
5 ordinary decorations, to ſkirt the 
ſhould be chiefly thoſe of the moſt powerful ſweet 

ſcents, as roſes, feveet-briars, and honey -ſuckhles, wall 

| fiowers, finks, minionette &c. in order to counteract 


5 dead leaves. 


cher [mall than large; and 
ſeparately appropriated for this, only the choice}? gifts 
of Flora ſhould be introduced, and no trouble ff »ared 
to cultivate them in the be/7 manner. 


numerous; 
the width of the beds, except one principal walk all 
round, which may be a little wider. 


; whatceer the walks are made of) ſhould lie about fous 
inches below the edge. 


2 has Prevails UE but when the beds are regulat 
| My + TGC tha 1 | vp 4k: 
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whcre a garden is large; but let it be as near the cen- 
ter as pcthble, as the moſt convenient ſituation. It 
trom a ſpring, and if it could, be made 
8 
Boiſe of a vill, is to many an ear agrecable muſic- 

Miucd G Targening , as comprehending the uſeful with 
de with the pleaſant, has been 
flower garden and the 


tered; yet not ſo much, but that ſtill the bitchen gar- 


quarters, which 


the coarſer eMuvia of * or (perchance) ot 


The fower garden (properT fo called) ſhould be ra- 
op portion of ground be 


The beds of this 
garden ſhould be narrow, and conſequently the walks 
and not more than one half, or two thirds 


The gravel (or 


The beds for tulips, hvacinths, 
anemonics, ranun: -uluſe TA Kc. may be three an a half, 
or four fect wide, LOT: thoſe for ſingle flowers the 
fame, or only two and a half feet wide in De borders: 
which was the moſt uſual breadth in tlc O wer 
gardens, of wiiich we have hardly : an 5 5 ince now. 
Let the mould lie rather rounded in the middle. 
Ligured fal torres in jcrolls, flouriſhes, &c. have gf 
Out of fathion, « us a taice for open and extenſive gar 


« chiefly at right angles, (after a 
Chit 


111. 


cen- 

= 
nade 
ling 
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to thei beds, 0; 


to level it, as this would rob the higher | 


ren -S" 


(Ui;reſe manns r) an aflemblage of all forts of flowers, 
in a fancy ſpot of about ſixty feet ſquare, is adeliglu- 


cu home fource of pleaſure, that {till deſerve to be 


There ſhould be neat edgings of box 
ratur of boards, to keep up the mould. ; 
doc, Of Eds gings, in the miſcellancous ſection. | 


countenanced. 


An ORCHARD may be ſpoken of here; i. e. a 1 pot 

0 Plat: wt /andard trees in, which are forbidden a os 
in the garden ; but it muſt not be a ſmail ſpot. The 
front row, mould be half ſtandards, and before theſe 
may be a rew of awarfs ; obſerving to plant the moſt 
towering ſorts of the full ſtandards behind. The ground : 


mould be dug thoroughly as low as the proper ſoil is, 
and if not naturally good, let it be improved by dung 


duly rotted, and worked well in a full ſpade. In a 
ſtrong foil lime ſhould make a part of the manure. If 
the ground be naturally uneven, it will not be proper 
parts, and 
necdlefMy enrich the lower. A ſtrong alt 4 foil does 
beſt for an orchard, but it muſt not be wet. If it 


bolds up water, it ſhould be well drained by ol ang 


for the roots of trees will not endure to be ſodden, 
without ſickening the branches, and eventuall y ning - 


Ing on death by cankering &c. 


A piece of ground deſigned for an ont would 
be greatly improved by firſt cultivating it as a Kite en 
garden for a year or two, manuring well at the time : 
Or, give it a good tillage; let it have a winter's froſt, 
by deep trenching into high rid ges, turned over in 
Ipring, and ſummer fallow ed. The trees being planted, 
at proper diſtances, the ground may be kept under 
lome fort of crops, for ſeveral years to come, with 
proper dreſting. Jo a large orchard, tie ptough may 
be uſed for corn, potatoes, &c. If the ſoil is poor, 
every opportunity mould be taken to gi ve it a little 


Manure 
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land. The watrut ſhould be rather planted ſingly ; but 
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manure, that there may be proper food prepared for 
the roots, as they extend. No doubt many orchards 
would bear much better, if the whole ground (as the 
roots extend far) were before winter dug or ploughet 
Be every ſecond, or third year, and dreſſed, by dig. 
ging in ſome rotten dung, or ſprinkling over the whole 
(when of rough dug g) foot and pigeon's dung, or that of 
any other pou! try; this will waſh in by rains and 
ſnows, and do much good. Or if an orchard were 
ploughed, or rough dug, every year, immediately af. 
ter the fall of the leaf without manuring, it would be 
very beneficial ; for it 18 not adviſcable to ue trees 
much manure. _ 
The thmning of the branches of orchard trees, I 
an occaſional uſe of the ſaw, bill, chizzel, or knife, 
ſhould not be neglected, that the air may have free 
courſe, and the fun acceſs among the branches: This 
is more elpecially neceſſary in thick planted orchards, 
and the benefit of proper pruning is very great, though 
much neglected. See Pruni. LY of Standards, Sec⸗ 
| tion po 
To ſucceed well. af les and ſicars ſhould be planted 
from thirty to forty feet aſunder, and cherries a plus 
from twenty to thirty, according to the richneſs of the 


if in a number together, ought. to be forty feet aſunder 
for fruit, and thirty for timber. See Nurſery. Theſe 
diſtances appear great, but it is neceſſary, as after a 
courſe of years will be found evident. See fanting 
and /runing, Sect. 9, 12. 
It the intermediate ground is not cuhivatcd, as before 
recommended, ſome tort of fruit or foreſt trees may be 
planted, to be removed in time; or currants, gookc ber- 
res, &c. it may be kept allo in graſs, the trees thorned, 
and ſmall cattle turned jn; which graſs, as it will 
come early, will he found particular y uſeful to thoſe 
who have a ſtock of cattie. On this ſubject, it may 
not be amiſs to give the inſtruct. ons of one of our bel 
gardeners. F 


SECT, EV. OF A GARDEN, |» 85 "85. 


It is an erfor (gays he) to let turf cover the ſurface 
of the ground in an orchard. The trees ſhould be at 
ſuch diſtances, that a plough may go between them, 
and in that caſe the trees thrive every way better, 
the breaking of the ground ſerves as manure without | 
its rankneſs, and the un and air have free paſſage, 
which 1s very eſſential to the good taſte and well ripen- 
ing of the fruit. Where the plough cannot be uſed, 
dis the 1 a full ſpade deep, . out the roots 
of "weeds. 1 
The beſt manure for an aka, is a mixture of tw 0 
parts dung and one part coal-ſoot. Let this be blended 
carefully, and ſpread all over the ground, between the 
trees, not piled up in heaps juſt about their — ac 5 
cording to the old practice. os 
The cultivation of the ground about "1 trees in an 

| orchard, is more ne egleQied than any other part of the 
gardener's buſineſs, yet there is not any thing more 
neceſſary: The induſtry of man in age gives the 
earth in fields its great fertility, a and! why tould 3 it be 
denied! in an orchard. Hill. 


— 


or THE CULTIVATION OF A GARDEN, 


HE cultivation of a garden includes the doing all 
thoſe things that are neceſſary, in order to a ſea- 
enable and prolific produttion of the various vegeta- 
bles, fruits and flowers, we are e diſpoſed to propagate. 
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OF THE CULTIVATION SECT fr 
— 2 muſt be firſt attended to, ny to keey 
the fruit borders in heart, and the quarters in a prope; 
fate for uſe, when called upon to. receive either ſeeds 
or plants. Ground ſhould never lie long withour 


Eb © and if all is ſo well as might be, or not, 


it muſt be borne with; but the ſoil of a garden, * 


; have a free, fweet and rich foil, by proper digging, & 
or no great things can be Wat as to forward, amd 
Some, or well-flavoured productions. 


It ſhould be 


Free, that the roots of plants may nct be impeded in the 


_eveft of food; facet that the food may be wholeſome ; 


ard rich that there may be no defect of nutriment. 
Lrenching the vacant ground 1 in a garden, does good 
to all ſoils in the autumn and winter ſeafons, and that 


in proportion to its ſtrength, being indiſpenſibly neceſ. 
fary for clays: The light ſoils may do (perhaps) as 
well, by being only rough dug, which is a method that 
5 stronger ſoils may be alfo benefited by. 


The fall 
would be ſtill farther improved, by re- .mrenching. Or 


: rongh-digging, once or twice in the winter, if the op- 
portunity offers, particulanly if ſtrong or ſtubborn. 


When manure is applied, let not the ground be 


g lutted with dung ; for a little at a time, well- -rottec, 
is ſufficient, fo that it comes often enough, as opportu- 


nity and the nature of the cropping may dictate. It is 
indeed a ſort of rule with gardeners, that ground ſhould 


be dunged every fecond year; but circumſtances may 


make more or leſs of it neceflary, and rules thould 


never be indiſcriminately applied. If dung is pretty well | 


reduced, as it were to earth, much lefs will do, and 


ler it not be buried too deep; but if it 1s otherwile, 
lay it low, to be dug upwards another. time, when 1t is 
more conſumed. 


It is an excellent way of manuring, eſpecially where 


the ſuperficial foil is much exhauſted, to ſpread over 


rotten dung, late in autumn, in the winter, or carly in 
ſpring, an fo let it remain, till the ground is wantcd, 


before It" is dug in; which thould however be flightly 
dug 
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hcial rooting plants are to be. 
Dung is often, but ſhould never be uſed: in great 
quantities, and lie in lumps, which breed worms, grubs, 


duced to dreſs their gardens o with good freſh earth ; 


ing accompanied with good tillage. 


the top one year may be at the bottom the next; 


part of the ſtrength of the top ſoil, is conſtautly waſh- 
ng downwards: The m<thod juſt rec ommended, of 


as it abates The rankneſs of 1. 
The common gard deners about London, and other great 
towns, who give high rents for their land, contrive 


ther very dexter oully; ; and this ſort of conduct thould 


nagement. 
A caution muſt however be obſerved, that plants do 


View ; and fruit borders mult not be much cropped, 
turnithing them chiefly wall im: UW plants, of it; ort du- 


lation, and ſuperficial grow th. 
in 
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dug before the manure is put on, or e in 2 lite 
afterwards. This method is particularly to be recom- 
mended where crops of onions, leebs, and fuck ſuper- 


and inſects, and make plants grow too rampunt and 
rank flavoured. Carrots it cankers, and 1t diſagrees 
with many things; it is apt alſo to make the ground 
parch, and burn the crops ſown upon it in a hot ſum- 
mer. On theſe accounts ſome perſons have heen 1 mm. 


which, if they do not overcrop, will do very w ell, be- | 
Vegetables are always fweeter, the lefs dung 5 is wied; - 
2nd lictle need be uſed, when the natural foil is good 


and deep; for the earth may be ſo dag, that what 1s at 


which is a Maneuvre evidently advantageous, as 2 good 3 


fo ting dung lie on che ſurface for a time, is good alſo, WO 
If the ground is in proper heart, every foot mav 
be contrived to be | conftantly and ſucceſsfully cropped. _ 
\manuring WW ell) a ſucceſſion of crops, one under ano- 
be imitated by private perſons ; and thus a little ſpot, 


in ſkilful and induſtrious hands, ihall be much more 
productive than a much greater under e ma- 


not grow ſo cr wading thick as to defeat the end in 
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will be proper, as each ſort of plant draws a ſomewhat 
different nouriſhment: ſo that after a full crop of one 
thing, one of another kind may often be immediately 
ſown; but it ſhould be contrived that a wide crop may 

follow a cloſe one, and contrarrwvile. 


niently and neatly cultivated in beds of from four to 
inches between them. 


every particular vegetable, ſhould be well attended to, i 


muſt be taken to procure the be/? of the kind, leſt 
after all the trouble of cultivation, diſappointment as 
ao quality „% ET En 
I be quantity ſown and planted is (in a degree) to be 
determined by the portion of ground that can be ſpared; 

but it ſhould be always a rule, to ſow and plant more 
than probably enough, as more may happen to be 

wanted than expected; and a croſs ſeaſon or other 


rules cannot be laid down, the exerciſe of a little zdg- 


little of another, is very diſagreeable. Attention ſhould 


moſt generally called for, or approved, having reſped 


In the occupation of ground, the charge of crop 


Cliſe crofis, as onions, leeks, carrots, &c. are conve. 


five feet widths, with alleys of a foot to eighteen 


The ſza/ons proper for furniſhing the ground with 


that each may be obtained as early as its nature will 
permit; and of the ſceds and filants we uſe, care 


accident, may occaſion diſappointment. As exact 


nent will be neceſſary, in order to proportion crops} 
aright; for to have too much of one thing, and too 


be particularly paid to cultivate thoſe things that are] 


to the natural duration of crops, ſome going off ſoon, 
and others being laſting, and that too according to the 

teaſon they are propagated in. See, Of propagation, in 
the next ſection. eee eee —— 

Seeds and plants ſhould be adapted as much as pol- 

ible to the / and tuation which beſt ſuits them; for 

in the ſame garden ſome difference will be found, not 

only as to ſun and ſhelter, but quality of the 2 
3 —— Some 


SECT: IV. | OF A GARDEN. . 1 


Some parts of the men will be e ſome poorer; 
ſome deeper of good mould, ſome ſhallower, and ſome 


at (perhaps) heavier, ſome lighter ; in due attention to 
ne E which, the gardener will reap advantage. 1 
ly Let the ground be well dug, broke th oroughly wh | 


the ſpade, and properly levelled, when it is to receive 
ſeeds or plants; and let no trouble be ever ſpared in 
doing any thing that is underſtood | as at all neceſſary, 
and Proper to be done. 57 : 
Meeding in time is a material thing i in culture, and 
| firring the ground about plants, as alſo earthing uh, 
where neceſſary, muſt be attended to. Breaking the 
furtace will keep the foil in health ; for when it lies 
in a hard or bound ſtate, enriching ſhowers run 
off, and the ſalubrious air cannot enter. Weeds 
ecchauſt the ſtrength of the ground, and if they are 
ſuffered to ſeed and ſow themſelves, may be truly 
called (as Mr. Evelyn ſpeaks) garden fins: The 
hand and hoe are the inſtruments tor the purpoſe ; ; and 
where the trouble is not % much, the former will 
zenerally be the beſt, where it is ,not thought ne- 
* ceſſary to ſtir the ground; which indeed may be 
done afterwards, when all 1s clean, to better pur- 


_ poſe. Dis ging where the ſpade can go, between the | 
1 rows of plants is a good od of deſtroying weeds, | 
» and as it cuts off the ſtraggling fibres of roots, they | 


— + 4 


— — —— 2 — 2 


ſtrike afreſh, in numerous new thoots, and are thus 
es much ſtrengthened. Deep hoemg is a good practice 


pec as it gives a : degree of fertility to the earth. 
His The thinning of ſeeding CYOPS is a very. neceſſary 


1 ching to be done in time, before the young plants have 
* * x n one anoth zer up too much, by which they 
become weak and out of form, and ſometimes never 
do well afterwards. All plants grow ſtronger, and 
"for ripen their juices better, when the air circulates freely 
not round them, and the ſun is not prevented from an im- 
_ mediate juflnence; an attention to which mould be 


ome ln D paid 
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My) Gon the firſt appearance of plants breaking 
ground. 


In thinning clo/e crops, as onions, carrots, turnips, 


FKcc. be ſure that they are not left too near, for inſtead 
by 2 reaping a greater produce, there would aſſuredly 
be a leſs. When they ſtand too cloſe, they will make 
tall and large tops, but are prevented ſwelling i in their 
roots: better to err on the ww:de tide, for _—_ there 
are fewer plants they will be finer. 


In the fricking and planting out of crops, be ſure to 


bs it as early as may be; and always allow vn 

enough for this work; and. being thus treated, vege- 

tables will come forwarder, larger, and of a fuperiot 
flavour. Theſe advantages are ſeen in all things, 
but in lettuces particularly, which often have not half 
8 the room allowed them they ſhould. ; 


Over croſiſing 18 of bad conſequence alſot to the aaa 


Z robbing i it of ſtrength to no purpoſe, except increaſing 
the dunghill; it makes it alſo inconvenient to weed, 
rake and clean the ground about them, which in a 
private garden fat leaſt» it is proper frequently to do: 
So that while attention is paid to make the 2 of 2 
piece of ground, care muſt be taken, that che con- 
traxy is not in fa#? the conſequence. ; 
Dibble planting, as being eaſy and expeditious, is 
the common way of ſetting out plants by; but (ex-! 
cept indeed quite ſmall ones) they are beſt put in by a 
ſpade or trowel. In the former method, the Toots 
are frequently doubled and diſtorted, ſo as to receive 


{at leaſt) a great check, if not to occaſion a failure, 
when ſo put out tow ards winter ; but in the latter way, 
the roots lie free and eaſy, and preſently eſtabliſh them- 
ſelves in health and ſtrength. "There 1 is more in this 
than gardeners in general allow of. 


Watering is a thing of ſome importance in cultiva- | 


D 


vation, though not ſo mych as ſome make it. It 152 


moot point indeed, whether more harm than good 1s 


not on the whole, done by it, when it is thought gn: 
al} 


„  —  —_—_—— __—— en een 


n ea 4 Edo: 


c ͤ BY 


| rally neceſſary in a dry ſeaſon. In a large garden, it 
is an Herculean labour to water every thing, and ſo 
the temptation generally prevails either wholly to neg- 
lect it, or to do it irregularly or defectively. To wa- 
ter nothing is too much on the dry ſide: but there is 
fuch a thing as watering toe much, which ſpoils the 
favour; und makes vegetables leſs wholeſome. _ 

But watering will aſſuredly benefit ſome things; as 
(ſparingly) new planted trees, flowers and vegetables. 
Watering is of uſe to ſettle the earth about the roots 
| of plants newly ſet, and it is by a cloſe union, (as it 
” were) of the earth with them, that they proſper. 'The 
watering of new planted things may be to be repeated, 
but it ſhould not be done 0 often, as it is then apt to 
ficken, and rot the young fibres of the roots. As fovons 
as they are believed to have got hold of the ground, 
deſiſt from watering. When any plant is towards 
flowerias then moiſture is more neceflarg. 
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Shading of new planted things, particularly flowers, 
is of much benefit, and that in proportion as the ſea- 
fon is funny. As a little water in a cloudy time, does 
much good, the imitating a cloud by a ſhade, is eyi- 
dently proper, and frequently neceſſary to the life of 
he plant, as neglecting this buſineſs has frequently 
proved. 1 . 1 „ | | = 
Strawberries and cauliflowers are generally watered 
in a dry ſeaſon; that is the ſtrawberries when in 
bloom to ſet the fruit, and the cauliflowers when they 
eus iruit, in order to ſwell the head. In a light ſoil 
this ought particuarly to be done. In very dry wea- 
ther, early turniſis, carrots, radiſſtes, and fmall-jallads, 
Wil need watering. Slips, cuttings, and layers of any 
kind will need water. Pots of flowers muſt have it 
trequently. | 5 = 
When watering is undertook, let it be a c97/{ete 
buſineſs; i. e. to the bottom and extent of the roots. 
ab much as may be. The wetting only of the ſurface 
„1 the ground is of little uſe, and of ſome certain 


'} | | D 2 | harm. | 
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harm, as it binds and cracks the ground, and fo ex. 
cludes the benefit of ſhowers, dews, air and ſun, from 
_ entering the ſoil, and benefitting the roots as they 
otherwiſe would do. Wetting the ſurface of the ground, 


(however) in a ſummer's evening, as it makes a cool 


atmoſphere, a dew is formed, which pervades the 
ne and helps to fill their erhauſted veſſels again. 

Watering he roots of wall-trees, (if dry weather) 
when the fruit is ſetting, is by ſome thought neceflary, 
The way to do this effectually, is to make a few holes 
at Tome diſtance from the tree with a ſmooth tharp 
pointed ſtake, the better to let the water down; but 
this may wound the roots, and ſhould only be prac- 
ticed in a light ſoil, and very dry ſeaſon. Tv young 
trees only it can be of uſe for the roots of the old 


ones run far and wide; and it is the ſmall fibres of 


| theſe diſtant roots, on which the tree chiefly depends 


for food. Vines ſhould have no water till they are off 


bloſſom, (Fuly and the fruit as big as pin's heads; 
and then if the ſeaſon be very hot and dry. w atering the 

roots (if che ſoil is warm as it ought to de) tw ice 2 
week Will k help the fruit to ſwell. 
An engine to water the leaves TS vines, and all other 
* vall trees in a ſummer evening, refreſhes them much 
and he! ps to rid the trees and wall of inſets and filth. 
Late in the ſuramer, when the nights begin to get cold it 
is time tn leave off all watering, except things! in frots and 
#rames which ſhould have it then only in the morn- 
ing. As watering is apt to make ground hage bound 
and un figktiy, let the {uriace be occaſ onall; ſtirred 
and raked, which will make future w. itorings e -nter the 
ground the better: when the ground is hard on the 
top, the water runs away from its proper place, and 
half the labour is loft. Many UHNTS are TOs ent of 
2 kept wet about the ſhanks, and therefore water 

ing ſhould be generally at a little diſtance. 

The quality of water uſed for refreſhing plants, 45-4 


ma terial thing, and it 3 15 very various in its nature, ac- 
| | cording 


4 


Lak! —— on ST ONT 


©. 


ate 


ing 


rc IV. e 


et 


5 
2 : 


cording to the peculiar earths and mineral ſubſtances, 


that it paſies through. Ran water is by far the beſt, 
as appears by the verdure and vivacity it gives: It is 


nouriſhing as being full of vegetable food, and tree 


from metallic impregnations. 


| River water is next in fitneſs, and cod water fol- 


lows if it is ſweet. Well Water is « leaſt account, 


ho circumſtances occaſion its uſe the molt, So that 
in forming a judgment conce hs watering, it is not 
limply to be conf dered, Whether plants ſhould be wa» 


tered; but w hether with vel! water and that too from. 


a pump. Pump water, if uſed directly (to ſay nothing 
of it's hardnefs) it is fo cold in ſummer, that the roots 


feel an extreme ſenſation; for as they are then warm, 


through a lively fermentation in the earth, extreme 


cold to contracts their veſſels, that they perform their 


proper offices with 3 ard mes e . 
diſeaſed. | 


Hard water is FF OLE) by throwing i in a little th. ; 
oe. rather that of a /zamy nature, which-will greatly 2 
it for ule. Some perſons keep chalk in wells, cit- 


ak &c. ta ſoften the water; and others have ke _- 
hard water on 2y/ter-/hells a few days in a tub, ith 1 
view to wateriag flowers, &c. At any rate, however, 


let hard water ſtand expoſed to the ſun and air, as long 
as may be; a few hours will improve it, but a few 
days will better qualify 1 it for vegetation. _ 

Water is ſometimes enriched with dungs and 6 . 


Some experiments of putting a ſmall quantity of nitre 
into water to keep flowers flourithing in pitials, and 


rooted plants in pots, have been reported to prove 


beneficial. That courſer way of impregnating water 


with dungs may be uſetul to pots of plants that are 
oo full of roots, or to any thing growing in a poor 
foil; but the water ſhould not be made 10% rank, or 
ſuffere ed to touch the Icaves. ShHeeſ's-dung is that 
hich has been uſed for the purpoſe, and is to be pre- 
«74, though others may do. Let the rule be, to 
D 3 impreg- 
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diſtinct from the cultivation of it, is an object of con- 
ſequence; 
not offend the eye, or fail in thoſe general impref. 
ſions of 
things are ſhewn in their 2% manner. 
be cultivated fo as to be frofitadle; and yet not con- 
ducted fo as to be agreeable to walk in, which is a 
circumſtance ſurely 


pearance of az Well managed 9 18 ex preſſed * th 
5 word neat. 5 


: nothing farther in view than the gratification of the 
E To do every thing (eſpecially i in a large gar- 
den) that ought, or might be done, w ich a vicw to 
have it in the greateſt ſtate of perſection, will indeed 
cccaſion no little trouble; 
dening, does not admit of complaint on this head, and 

will do (at leaſt) what it can to make all agreeable and 
inviting ; for ſurely a green meadow, or a ploughed 
__ field, are pleaſanter objects than a garden that is ct 
in tolerable order. 


followed up, and all litter that is made in working, 
quickly carried off. The ground alſo ſhould be fre- 


quently ſtirred and raked between crops, and over 
is a pleaſantneſs to the eye in new broken earth: and 


an air of culture, and is always agreeable. This 
obſervation is particularly meant to apply in autumn, 


ſo bring on winter before its time. 
fork | 18 expeditious and uſeful in this caſe. 
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impregnate the water ao an PREY to an ounce 
of ſea-ſalt to a gallon: A ſtronger mixture maght 


do miſchief. 
The MANAGEMENT of a garden as oe 
i. e. to keep it in ſuch oR DER, that it may 


fileaſfure it is capable of affording, when 
A garden may 


to be lamented: The proper ap- 


It is too . a way of perſuing gardenin 8 to b | 


but the true taſte for gar- 


In order to be neat, weeding: muſt be P 


the borders, to give all a Freſli appearance. There 


When there are no flowers left in the borders, this gives 


that the garden may not become dreary 700 ſoon, and 
An A/jaragus 
Vegetables 

and 


0 


and flowers ſhould be /uppryted in time; and in form, 


by earthing uſt, or by proper ties to ſticks. | 
Trees and ſhrubs ſhould be conſtantly freed from 


| ſuckers and dangling ſhoots, and wall trees ought to 
cee in oleragteale tothe creams in 


| che tection, On pruniug. e 


Let gravel walks be kept free from weeds and moſs, 


and often {wept and rolled as they may require. If 


there is quantity of gravel enough in the walks to 
relay, or turn them up every ſpring, or once in two | 
vears, it will thoroughly clean, and make them appeai 
| lively. Moſs may be either ſcraped off with a trowel, 
or ſome ſuch inſtrument, or rather rubbed off by re- 


peated ſtrokes of a broom not quite new. 


 _ Graſs flats and walks ſhould be mowed, as often 
as there is the leaſt hold for the ſcythe, for they loſe. 
much of their beauty, when the graſs gets any ming 
long; leaves ſhould not be ſuffered to remain on them 


as it ſtains the graſs. 


 _E£dszings of all forts ſhould be kept in good order and 
repair, as having a ſingular neat effect in the appear- 
ance of a garden. The dead edgings will ſometimes, 
and the hve edgings often want putting to rights; 
eicher cutting, clipping, or making up complete, Where 
there are no edgings, or but weak ones, let the border- 
ing on the walks be kept firm, and now and then 
worked up by a line in moiſt weather, beating it 


imooth with the ſpade. See Section 20. 


rotten, by tying their ſtems. of fruit to little ſticks; by 
this practice the fruit alſo gets better ripened, and of a 


tiner flavour: Some perſons lay tiles, or moſs round the 
Go e ee plants 


3 


Some fruits may need ſupport, by tying their weak 
branches when they get heavy, to ſtakes, &c. Rows of 
raſpberries, and beaus are kept neatly up in their lines, by 
putting in here and there a ſtake, and uſing packthread 
lengthwife; and thus will they bear better fruit, and 

be more conveniently gathered. Strawberries of fine 
heavy ſorts, will be preſerved from getting dirty and 
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plants, but this is not (generally lo well, only it 1 


the advantage in Aeeping the ground cooler in a ho 
A1eafon. 


rrim off dead and dangling parts. Some of them cau- 
not do without ſupport, and many forts are made more 
ſecure and beautiful by proper ties. If tins buſtnels is 
neglected, perhaps a heavy rain, or ſtrong wind comes 
and lays al: proſtrate, eſpecially about the io 


a ſeaſons: but even their own. weight Wille Oite i bling 
Hou ers down. 5 8 


Wood, as azle or ſalloto, or of neat painted flips of 
dee, with or without an ornamental 6 ad; white is the 
bt colour, on account of its contraſt with the lear es, 
New bo/s wetted, ſoft packthread, or green yarn ate 
propei for the ties, which ſhould be twiſted firſt round 
the ſtick, and then round the flower: let the ends of the 
ſtring be cut off cloſe. The ſiicks ſhould have ſmooth 
And ſharp points, oth-rwiſe they may damage the roots, 
and will not hold fo faſt in the ground ; thurſt them in 

as far from the ſtem as conveniently may be, and let 
attention be paid to bulbous roots not to go fo near as to 
wound them. Do not think of forcing all the branches 
cf a large buſhy head to a ſingle ſtick ; but let two or 
more be uſed, as may appear neceſſary, obſerving that 


there is ſomething of an * of lize in che Ricks 
uſcd to the fame flower. 5 


ceſſary to propriety and neatneſs. 


and therefore, if- this idea is adopted, the ſticks ſhould 


Flowers ſaould be particularly ſeen to, to tie up, and 


The ichs vſed for 8 Soul be of. ſmooth 


ES 


«2 


Some perſons are very incurious hea their flowe er 
ſticks, which may rather be called tes, even when 
applied to the ſmaller ſort of flowers. Sticks may alſo 
be too weak for large ones, and a due /:r9/29r tion is ne- 


It has been faid. by a great gardener, that the * 
port given to flowers, thould be a concealed buſineſs, 


He no taller, than that the head of the plant may cover 
them 


more completely, they ought to be painted green. 
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them when full grown: In order to do this work che 5 


Decaying frowers ſhould be timely trimmed or re- 
moved, and bie. ennals OT be regularly freed from : 


the parts running to feed, (except fo much as may be 
Wanted) as the production of eds Weakens the root 
much; ſometimes even cauſing death, and thus many 
of curious 5 perennials have been loſt, eſpecially the firſt 


"Car of planting them. 10 Pp! eferve any particular ; 


fort therefore, let the ſtems be cut down as ſoon as 


the lowers appear to be going off, or to ſecure the root 


in ſtrength, let them not flower at all the firſt year. 


Decay vying vegetables are offenſive, and the kitchen 


| garden ought to be attended to, that every thing of the 
Lind may be removed out of fight or ſmell. Thus may i 
F al in this depart ment, being under induſtrious and RS 

| judicious management, strike u the eye as agreeably as a2 1 
| flower garden, the idea of z 2 e ſtamping a value — 


GH the neatneſs. 
Ve getables prematurely. fol pindling, _ Y Arts 


Ones, ; ſprouts, &c. running * ſeed, ſhould not be fuf- 
tered to continue in the ground (as they too often are) 


to exhauſt its ſtrength, as well as offend the eye. 
Ihe management of a garden (ſummarily ſpeaking) 
conſiſts | in attention and afſilication; the firſt ſhould be 


of that wary and provident kind, as not only to do 
well in the preſent, but for the future; and the latter 
ſhould be of that diligent nature as (willingly) 6 Never 
72 defer that till tomerraow which may be done to day: 


—— Procraſtination is of ſerious conſequence in gar- 


aening ; - and neglect of times and ſeaſons will be fruit- 
ful of diſappointment and complaint. It will often 


happen, indeed, that a gardener cannot do vrhat he 


ould; but if he does not do what he can, he will be 


moſt juſtly blamed, and perhaps centured by none 


more than himſelf. 0 
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and plants raiſed any other way are ſeldom ſo fine. 
Thoſe plants from ſeed which have never been re- 
moved, 
Warder, than thoſe that have been tranſplanted, pro- 
vided they were ſown in a proper ſoil and ſituation. 


e ture, dep ends the deſired ſucceſs, care ſhould be taken 

to procure the beſt, and no temptation ſuffered to pre- 
vail for the uſe of an inferior kind, or of one only 
ſuſpected of being ſo, if it can be help ed; for to cul- 
om a ſoil, and ule a wrong or defective feed know- 
ingly, is folly indeed! b 


the beſt, being well ripened and kept from injuries of 
weather and inſects; for, as the largeſt animals pro- 
duce the moſt profitabie ſtock, ſo it is in vegetables; 
which directs the gardener always to ſave feed only 
from the forwardeſt and handſomeſt uninjured plants, 

As in animals the 282 may be ſtunted by bad ma- 


ſeed being good will not be alone OE; if the ſoil 
and culture be not right. 


the ſurer and quicker. 
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or PROPAGATION. T 


YLANTS are propagated by feeds, F EY F: * FF - 
ſets, diviſions, cuttings, layers, and graffs. 
By /eed is the moſt general method of propagation, 


are commonly handſomer, and come for- 


As upon ſeed being right in kind and good in na- 
The largeſt ſeed of the kind, plump and ſound, is 


nagement, and defective food, fo in vegetables, the 


Commonly ſpeaking new ſeed is to be preferred to 
old, as growing the more luxuriantly, and coming up 
This circumſtance induces 
ſome private perſons to ſaye their own ſced (a practice 
not 
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not altogether to be recommended) that they may not 
be deceived in buying old for new ſeed: But this 
trick of trade it is to be hoped is not practiſed by every 
ſeedſman: Yet a little mixture of old ſeed is ſometimes 
proper, becauſe the new is perhaps cut off, and the old 
| ſaved, by being a day or two later in coming up. _ 
If vid ſeed is knowingly ſown, ſome allowance in 
point of time muſt be made. Peas and beans of two 
years old, are by ſome preferred to new, as not likely 
to run to ſtraw. And cucumbers and melons are reck- 
oned beſt to be of ſeveral years age, in order to their 
| ſhooting the leſs vigorouſly, and ſo becoming more 
fruitful, and take up leſs room: But this principle is 
maintained extrayagantly by ſome gardeners, who fay 
| theſe ſeeds can hardly be 0 old, and will allow ten 
_ years to be within bounds ; three for cucumbers, and 
ur for melons however is beſt. As to the age of 
ſeeds, at which they may be ſown and germinate, it is 
_ Uncertain, and depends much how they are preſerved. 
| Secds kept from the air and moiſture by being buried 
deep in the ground will continue a great many years 
. Without corruption. | | „ . | 85 
Peas and beans will germinate very well at ſeven 
years of age; but the ſeeds of /ettuces and kidney 
| beans, and ſome others are not to be depended upon 
_ after a year or two; and though generally ſpeaking 
the ſmaller ſeeds are of the leaſt duration, yet their 
maintenance of vegetative power muſt depend much 
upon the texture of the ſeed, with reſpeCt to its coat, 
and the ol it conmins. dg nn iunnnans 
The ſaving ſeed, for the ſake of ſaving money in the 
purchaſe, has not been found to anſwer well, in general 
ich private perſons, and is hardly to be recommended. 
Uhings running to ſeed give a garden a rude appear- 
_ ance, often occupying ground that is wanted, and 
ght be uſed to better purpoſe ; and the caſe often is, 
that feeding plants (in private gardens) are neglected in 
tome meafure, or deſtroyed by birds, and come to 
Uttle at Jaſt, Perhaps they arc not ſaved from proper 
WD 6--- plants, 
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plants. It is a particular buſineſs to raiſe feeds for 
tale, and (generally) they are beſt had from thoſe 


whoſe province it is to deal in them. 


Againſt ſowing our own ſeed, there is this to be 


obſerved, that it is a received marine to procure ſeeds 
of eſculents from a different ſoil and fituation, or at 
_ leaſt to change them, as being apt to alter or degene- 
rate, if repeatedly ſown in the ſame place. Seed 
produced on warm land is diſpoſed to come early, but 
by this means (in proportion to its drineſs) prema- 
turely, ſo that the plants produce but few flowers. 
Sced from cold land comes late, and in ſome ſeaſons 
the plants do not well ripen their feed. Rich land 
produces ſeed, not abundantly, but too luxuvriant in 
nature, and poor land gives weak feed; fo that in 


_ theſe caſes, to continue ſowing the ſeed produced on 


the ſame ground, 15 evidently not prope " 


4 , * 


Ie only caſe where (on the whole) it is proper 
for private perſons to ſave ſeed, is to ſecure that of 
any particular ſort, that it is judged may not be 
| got 1o true and good. Yet here perhaps the buſy 


bee or wind may interfere, and diſappoint expc tation; 


for if there is any thing of the like kind in a neigh- 
bouring garden, theſe may carry the Farina ot that 
to our charge, and contaminate it, fo as to produce 
a ſpurious offspring, which 1s often experienced in 
the cabbage tribe. Now this cannot in a great degree 
happen with thoſe who raiſe feed in extenſtve pieces 

of ground occupied with the /ame tort of vegetable. 
Thoſe however who chooſe to fave the ſeed of 


vegetables, muſt propagate from fine forward plants, 


ſecure them from rocking about, when they get tall 


and heavy, guard againſt, birds, gather thera as they 


ripen, and keep them dry. Flowers, it may be proper 
to fave the feed of, and it is little trouble. Ihe torts 


may thus be better depended on, and the {mall quantity 


wanted of each kind makes it hardly Wort while o 


buy, if we can raifc them ouriclyes, or get them of à 
oy frien 


ie. #f 
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friend. It ſhould be a rule for flower feeds in gener al 
to be freſh from year to year; tough it kept ore, alu 


from much air, many ſorts will grow tuat are older: 
Flower feeds are kept well in vials. 

Seeds may be forward: for fow! ing by Various way 3 
of procuring a germination before they are put into 


the ground. In ſummer it has not been unuſual to „ech 
both broad and Kidney beans in ſoft water, or milk and 


water, about twenty-tour hours, to forward their 


grow, and to aſcertein their vitality. If the ground is 
deyy dry when theſe ſeeds are committed to it, eicher 
ſteeped or not, it is a good. way to make il. or 
trenches to plant them in, atering them well firſt, 
and chen profling the ſeed in a iu way. Any fort of 

the broad beans, or even peas, may be forwarded, w hen 


ground! is not for the preſent ready, by laying t nem in 


camp mould, in a garden pot, or ctherwite, a layer of 
earth, and a layer of feeds, &c. and they may he put 
| into trenches (with care). when the radicle has got 
ſome conſiderable length, the mould being light, and 
the work finiſhed by a gentle Watering 
Ihe fmaller feeds, as carrots, &c. may be prepared 
for ſowing, by 3 mixing them in a little moiſt 
ſand, or fine earth, taking care that they do not lie 


longer than the uſual time of their begin ming to ſprout : 


bat this practice thould only be adopted tor ice ts that 
OE. in coming up, and then there is fome ad- | 
= antag in having them to ſow in a ſtate ready for | 
rooting 1! nmediately, on freſh dug earth 


i he ſeaſon for committuig ſeeds to the ground, is 
at as early u time as the nature of the plant to be 
(ultratcd will bear; for the forward 3 which 


tha 


Come without forcing, are t:.e beit as to ze and fruit- 


tulngeſs, if they meet wit no material check from 


weather. It is the proper ambition of gardeners alſo, 
have ſome of the firſt of eacn kind of vegetables and 


trgits, 
Let 
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not only of /þring, but autumn crops; that the plants 


for thoſe deſigned for: ſpring, it is adviſeable to have 

two or three different ſowings; for /ettuces (as an in- 

5 ſtance) that are forward, will ſometime s rot, when 
backward plants ſhall do well. | EE 


* * _— Sth 
2 — “ UU— ä — = ot 


of crops, various ſowings ſhould be made through 
the year, at all times that are not too unnatural ag 

do ſeaſon; for it is an object in gardening, not only 
to have early and late productions, but never to be 
without what may be produced. Every ſowing that 
is made (the early in particular) ſhould be noticed 
in time, whether it is likely to ſucceed, that the work 
may be repeated, if there is like to be a failure. But 

a little caution is neceſſary, that this buſineſs be not 
oder done; for though there may ſeem to be a ſuf- 
ficient diftance of time in ſowing for ſucceſſion 
crops; yet they tread ſometimes upon the heels of 
one another ſo fa? as to occaſion a diſagreeable 
ſuperfluity : This is often the caſe in eas and 
beans, in the height of ſummer, and eſpecially if 4 
hot one: and this caution is the more neceſſary, 

| where there is no ground to ſpare, or but few hands to 
NESS 8 „ 
Ssoꝛoings ſhould be generally performed on #re/þ 
dug, or ſtirred ground. The digging ſhould therefore 


be done as near the time deſigned to /ozv as can be. 


and nouriſhes it with proper aliment to proceed in its 
growth with vigour, but which is evaporated ſoon 


tle time muft be allowed it to dry, and ſo alſo if rain 


62 OF PROPAGATION, SECT. y, 
Let this direction for early ſowing be underſtood, 


deſigned for winter uſe, or to ſtand for ſpring, may 
be ſtrong, and well eſtabliſhed in the ground Though 


To be ſure of a crop, and in ſome things a ſucceſſion 


tat. A&A O% od ww of ov a nad a 


There is a nutricious moiſture in treth turned up ſoil, 
that ſoftens the feed to {well and germinate quickly, 


after from the ſurface. If the ground, indeed, turns up 
raw, or wet as early in the ſpring it is apt to do) a lit- 


falls firſt, In this caſe, ſeed ſhould be fown as ſoon 25 
ET ever 


SECT» . OF PROPAGATION, oY 63 
ever the ground may be ventured on, not to hang to 
the feet, for trampling when the ſoil is too wet, binds 
it, and does harm, eſpecially heavy ground; thus in 
this work, and every other in the way of gardening, 
there is a nicety of time to be obſerved, by thoſe who 
would do their buſineſs well. It is to be obfcrved, 
however, that ſowing in dr://s, or on beds that are not 
to be trampled, the moiſture of the ground is rather an 
advantage, provided, in the laſt caſe, that the ground 
will admit a rake, and the foil is not zoo wet to drop 
ſomewhat looſely about the ſeeds. ) 


Ihe proper det at which ſeed ſhould be ſown, is 
to be carefully obſerved : if te deep, they will either 
rot or not vegetate or thrive well; and if too ſhallow, 
they are liable to be injuriouſly affected by froſt, wind, 
W drought, or birds; but of the two, rather too ſhallow, 
than too deep, is beſt, and this we are tau ght by 
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nature, whoſe ſowings are moſtly ſuperficial. 


= The ſmaller the ſeed, the finer ſhould the ſoil be, and 
the leſs alſo the covering; fo that, while ſome (as the 
ſced of celery is to be but barely covered, others as 
ficas and beans) may have a depth of two, three, or 
four inches. But {ome regard is to be had to the ſea- 
en and „eil: —in a warm ſeaſon, and light ſoil, ſow 
deeper, and in a cool ſeaſon, and ſtrong ſoil ſhallower. 
The quantity of ſeed ſown, is a thing to be attended 
to with ſome exactneſs. Small ſeeds go a great way, 
and require a careful hand to diſtribute them; for 
though fowing a little too much be a trifle as to the 
value of feeds, yet to have them come up crowding thick 
is an evil. To ſow evenly as to quantity, is an object 
of practice worthy of care, as it ſecures a better crop, 
and more eaſily managed in the thinning. On the whole, 
however, it 1s better to ſow rather thick than thin, 
eſpecially if the ſeed is ſuſpected; poor land will re- 
quire more feed than rich. . 
It is not generally adviſable to ſow ſeveral ſorts of 
feed on the /ame ſpot, as ſome perſons are accuſtomed 
; tO 
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practice; 


tie table, the lettuces to plant out, and a ſufficient 


near to 
tion as 


5 ee 


83 eee or time; 
well. 
2, gether by the common gardeners, and many ma- 
vues of inter- eropping a are made by them as lowing, 
” ue rlanting between rows of vegetab| ee that are wide 


aſunder, or preſently to come off, or in the alleys of | 
things cultivated on beds. 

gar dening will not be imitated by private lamilies, ex- 
cept there is a want of room io bring in a proper tuc- 
ceſſion of crops. _ 


new 
©. or fp 3 &c. or if a piece of Hotatoes be planted 


wh a bean may be put in between each ſet, in every 
or every other row; 


rougher, the deeper the bel. is to be buried; and if it 


them, and Then once ſeeds begin to germiuate, they 


SECT, "Y 


to do; for though the gardeners about London follow the 
profit is their great object, and not neatneſ; 
or propriety. On the ſame piece, they ſow radi/he 
ler lues and carrots ; the radithes are Grawn young for 


crop of Carrots is left, for carrots ſhould not be very 
grow bi g: tbis is as reaſonable a combina. 
any that is made; but ſtill, if not ſhort of 
each kind leparate will be found beſt. In 
of this mode of culture, it is ſaid, if one 
crop fa ails, the others may do, and there is no loſs 
and *f all ſucceed they do very 
Radijhes and inach are commouiy fown to- 


ground, 


But this crow ding mode of 


Some little things of this "IO 3 ought to be 
done; as, ſuppoſe : a piece of ground for He- radiſ be 
planted, it may be top-cropped w ith radilhes 


a thin crop of onions upon new 
aſparagus beds, is a common PraCiice, dravv ng them 
young from about the plants. 

The proper covering for ſceds at "ROE caſt being 
Aa on, as to "os pth, let the gicund lay the 


is to be ſcarcely covered, rake the ground firſt very 
level and fie. All feeds come up beſt when moderately 
preſſed with the earth; for it they lie too lightly in 
contact with it, cold * drought more ealily affect 


are impaticnt of both: It ſtopped in their vegetayony 
| are 


FECT. V- OF PROPAGATION. : 65 
are quickly cut? of. Thus, trampling ſeeds in, not 


men * ſrom injury by the weather. According to the 
11% it is intended to cover ſeeds, the feet ſhould be ſet 
v ler or nearer. i. e. the cloſer for the lefs covering. 
TM round the piece, till the middle be arrived at in 


level with 2 wide rake, drawing cf ſtones, &c. but do 


which would remove the ſeed. 
85 Patches, or ſmall pieces, are ſometimes 1085 . in 


the ſoil * light; and even beans ſet by a dib ble, are 


afterwards with the 1 head, and tliey will ſopport 


way is to lay them in a trench, and trample them in. 
Directions for thinning ſeedling crops, and pricking 


be ohh ized thereby. and at any rate it is peſt to have 
plenty, Jeſt accidents happen. 
Propagation by ſuckers is a mode of culture rather 


from the mother plant, ſo as not to injure its root, nor 


perly looſening 1 it firſt. The earth ſhould be moved 
alide by a trowel, and then the ſucker cut off by a 


#nife, and not with a ſpade, as is commom. Of thoſe 
hardy 


— — 
2 tb 2 —_— 
2 
-- . _ 
En ES I ET 
— — 


only Axes them in their places, but tends to preſerve 


gin to trample on the outl: de, walking regularly and | 
the Anith. This done, lay ail immediately and neatly 


it 115 Ihtly, to avoid driving in the teeth of. the rake, 


out trampling, particularly of flowers, by drawn g ſome 
of the mould on one tide, and then fowing and cover- 
ing che proper depth with what earth was daun off, 
adding : a little more, if neceſſary. In this caſe, if the 
foil is not heavy and wet, preſs the ſurface a little 
with the rake head, ſpade, or otherwiſe. Seeds ſown _ 
in drill, or rows, Gd be preſſed a little, eſpe cially 7 


beſt to have the earth prefſ. d about them with it, or 
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themſelves more erectly for it, for the leaſt wind rocks 
them about in looſe holes. In a light foi}, the beſt 


them out in time, were given in this laſt ſectio n. Let 
this buſineſs be done properly, and prick out enow, 
that there may be to ſpare : perhaps a nei, zhbour may 


peculiar to tees and TRE.” The things to be obſerved 
in this buſineſs are, to take them up with ſome care 


the ſucker's own root, by pulling it up withovt pro- 
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cautious of hurting the fibres of the flips, planting with 
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hardy things that there is plenty of, this rough way 
does not ſignify much, as to the ſucker; but it may in- 
jure the root too much that it comes from. Where. cal 
ever a root appears barked, the part below ſhould he 
cut off. It it is deſired to ſucceed well, in propagating Wl and 
by ſuckers, conſider that all young roots are tender, 

Tet them be trimmed to form, and planted immediately, 

or at leaſt let them be covered: Suckers that have eve 

Poor roots, mult have their heads reduced accordingly, 
Propagation by //ips is of two ſorts, either from the 

root, or ſtem; and ſeveral forts of flowers and herbs are ©? 
increaſed this way. When from the ts (if the whole BI mn 
is not taken up) move the earth carefully aſide, and 
flip off by a preſſure of the thumb and finger, and he 


fine andgood mould about them. Take off lips from th 
the fem carefully by a puſh of the thumb, and not too me 
many from the ſame plant, as it is apt to injure the fol 
place a little by tearing off ſome of the wood. Sl 
from the ſtem are to be conſidered as cuttings, and 
treated accordingly. They take more certainly, and 
make better roots than cutting; but are apt to injure 


the ſtem from whence they are taken. 
O Fer is a term ſometimes applied to „lips from fi- 
brous roots; but more properly ſo from b#/bors roots, ; 
which put forth many offsets. Theſe are ſlipped away BW * 

at the time they are taken up for removal or replant- 
ing, and commonly take two or three years before 
they bear flowers: diſpoſe of them therefore in a ue, Wh " 
ſery, where they may remain undiſturbed while they 

come to a flowering ſtate. 3 e 
Diviſion of the roots is a way of propagating many 
ſorts of plants. To this end (of courſe) they muſt be 
taken up, and then carefully pulled, or cut aſunder 
with a ſharp inſtrument; as the caſe may require. It 
is not ſafe, however, to divide ſuch roots into very 
ſmall pieces, (eſpecially if cut), as then they are apt 
to die; but leave them of a ſize ſufficient, not barely 
to ſecure life, but to form immediately a _ wy 
. ....*..* Rang” 
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handſome head. The general ſeaſon for thus /plitting 
fibrous rooted plants, is October, but it may be done 
JJ 3 SS 
Cuttings of a variety of woody plants will grow, 
and many trees and ſhrubs are propagated this way; 
but their ſap muſt be of a watery nature, as thoſe plants 
that are gummy will not ſtrike, (or rarely) though 
ever ſo much care is beflowed, or time allowed them. 
The texture of the wood of cuttings muſt be ſome- 
what ſoft, as hard wooded ones will not grow. Cut- 
tings ſhould be rather ſhort than long, and kept fleady 
in the ground. If they are planted where there 1s any 
likelihood of their being diſturbed, they may be tied to 
Ea flick, well faſtened in he een... 
Ihe ea //on for ſetting lis and cuttings is for ſome 
things ſummer, as wall-flowers and myrtles; and for 
W moſt, from October to March, but (in general) the 
ſooner the better. It has however been ſaid, by Mr. 
Miller) that ring is the beſt time for all, and that the 
ſap ſhould be in motion firſt. This is at leaſt true of 
ſome things, as cuttings of the vitex, or chaſte tree, 
(though hardy) are foui:d to do beſt in ſpring, and fo 
all cuttings from plants of a delicate nature do. _ 
Cuttings ſhould be of well ripened wood, and have 
the earth preſſed to them, the whole length that they 
are in the ground; 1. e. from four to fix inches. Cut 
them with a ſharp knife ſlopewiſe, and plant in a good 
foil, and in a fituation where they only have the morn- 
ung ſun. They muſt be kept cool (not wet) by occa- 
honal watering ; but if ſet in freſh cow's dung, with 
about two inches of mould on the top, they will not 
need watering, and will ftrike treely, if the ſhoots are 
not tes young and raw, or of too ſucculent a nature: 
Slips and cuttings ſhould always be taken from the 
outlide of plants, and be robuſt but not luxurious. 
Laying of branches is a mode of propagation, that 
may be adopted for almoſt all foreſt trees, and ſeveral 
lorts of fruit trees and ſhrubs; i. e. all that will grow 
from cuttings, and many that will not. TLayers are 
TT lets 
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lefs rampant, and more Fruleful 458. ſuckers; and 
thoſe. who are curious, and find a ſeminal variety of 
any tree, or ſhrub, that is remarkably different from 
the original, the only way to have it preſerved genu- 


raiſing plants by layers. Ihey are made of the lower 


4% 


five or ſix inches in the ground, (as the foil is light or 


i deep, ſome earth [Nay be raifed up to them. 


£ nal w atering 8, and ay! ng ſome m/s, turf, litter, or ra- 
ther ſmall, e“ es abcur them, Which Will not harbour 
inſects. The part out of ground, YT be ſupported 
; erectly by a tie to a flick. It is a ge 00 way to ſlit 
(with 2 ſharp knie the part at U a Pg 
ten layers, a little niure than an inch; Bed ſome rich 
a few holes abeut the part (ac a joint with a blunt 
awl, to help th: layer to firice root, For the hard 
woods, 3 garde ners make ſeveral ſlits, or chips, | in 
the part layered in the carth, and bind the layer rather 
tight, juſt above it, wich pliant wire; and / wooded 
layers are ſometimes twiſted to crack the bark, in or- 
e der to help the part to ittike quickly. 
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5 brought into the ground, (and it is not t! ovght good 


to lay in a branch. A branch alſo, if long enough. 


contrivance, and ſhaded by ſome means, and tre- 


turned out with the carth about their roots undiſturbed. 
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ine is to convert it into a 700, (by cutting down and 


branches of the plant, and muſt be young and pliable, 
to bend down without breaking, to the depth of tour, 


heavy) at which they mult be held tecurely by gocd 
pegs; and if they cannot be brought down fuffcicnty 


Let the ground about laye rs be kept c99/ by occaſio- 


as in can 24s 


Where there are no branc es low enough to be 


to head down for the production of low ſhoots, or 
ſuckers) plants may be layered by fixing a broken t, 
Ora box, with a flit in the ſide, to the height necc Tary 


may be thruſt through the hole of a garden pot up- 
wards, then filled with earth, and ſupported by ſome 


quently watered. Take care not to break the buds in 
drawing it through the hole of the por. By this con- 


trivance rooted plants being procured in pts, may be 


A branch 
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A branch of a vine thus layered in Novencer, may be 
next year cut off, when the fruit is ripe, and brought 
in the pot to table, before it is planted out. g 


The ſeaſen for layers is (gencrally) the ſame as for 

cuttings, and ſome forts will be well rooted in a year, 
but others will require two, and ſometimes three 
years before they will be fit to be moved. Thoſe, how- 


ever, that are /{ow to ſtrike ſhould he layered as ſoon 


as ever young ſt oots are forward enough, which per- 
haps may be in July or Auguſt. Cut off the leaves _ -: 
the part that goes into the ground, becauſe ſuch young 
wood will not bear firipping. For propagation of 
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HOSE private perſons who have the opportunity 


and advantages attend it. But there are lo many nur- 


men ready to ſupply our wants, that the necef/ity of | 


2 nurſery is in a great meaſure done away; it affords, 


nowever, employment, amuſement, and an opportu- 


nity for exerciſing ingenuity, and that particularly in 


tne way of graffing- 


By means of a nur/ery, trees are ready upon the 
He, to be tranſplanted without damage to the roots 
rom being long out of ground, and the climate and 


eil being the /ame in which they are raiſed and are to 
grow 
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PS © - of ground, and do not mind the EXPEnce and 
trouble of managing a mur/ery, may find ſatisfaction 
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grow, and to fruit, there } is a ſort of certainty of ſuc- 
ceſs, that could not otherwiſe be had. 

There is alſo a great advantage in raiſing trees, in 
a very material point, in an aſſurance of having fruit 
that we £9w we like, by getting graffs, or buds, from 
trees of which we have taſted and admired the fruit. 
If trees are, however, to be bought, it is reaſonable to 
hope for better ſucceſs, in procuring them from a nur. 
ſeryman living northwards than ſouthwards. 
In a nurſery, feacks may be raiſed for fruit trees, 
ſhrubs propagated by ſuckers, Aliſis and cuttings, and 
flowers of the biennial and perennial . ſorts may be 
ſown, bulbous offsets planted, and thus a ffock may 
be readily provided for furniſhing any part of the 
Pfeaſure ground. For all, or ſome of theſe objects, 
a ſpot might be allotted, if it were the corner of a 
| garden. S 

Suppoſing even only a Little mn ot is 1 uſe of for 
a few flowers, ſhrubs, &c. let ham be duly attended, 
to weed, thin, water, trim into form, ſupport, ſhelter, 
and in ſhort nurſe, but yet not to bring any thing up 
tenderly, as too much, or long cover in winter, expo- 
ſes to riſłk when it is taken away; the plants not being 
able to bear a moderately cold air. A low part of the 
8 that has not too much ſun, is beſt for a little 
nurſery; but it muſt not be overſhaded with trees. 
Suckers, flifis and cuttings of any kind, ſhould be 
attended to for forming a proper Head; chortening the 
ſhoots, and keeping a clear ſtem below, and the roots 
free from ſuckers. Two years commonly fit ſuckers 
for planting out, and three years /s and cuttings. It 
is a good way, to faſten the two latter, if not the 
former, to ſticks, that the wind, &c. may not looſen 
them, and prevent their rooting. 

Large plants, as young trees, &c. ſhould be tied to 
ſtakes well fixed, at firſt putting out for the ſame rea- 
ſon. Theſe ſhould be ſeen to from time to time, that 
they remain faſt; as alfo, the mats or cloths, that may 


have becn put over hoops to ſhelter exotic ſeedlings, 
&c. 


. , ĩ . ies. FR 1 


SECT. VT. OF A NURSERY, 71 
&c. from heavy rains, or ſevere froſts, for the wind 
has great power over ſuch coverings. N 
The /i of a nurſery ſhould be dry, free and in 
heart; but not mach enriched with dung, leſt a rank- 
neſs of food give too great a freedom of growth, and a 


habit in the plants, which not being indulged by a like 


ſzil afterwards, diſappointment enſue. A dungy foil 


alſo encourages worms and infects, to the injury of 


ſeedlings, and makes young plants more liable to be 


cut off in a ſharp winter; too rank a ſoil alſo, prevents 


the juices of plants from being properly digeſted, and 
ſo they are leſs fruitful.  _—_ = 1 
On ground deſigned to be ſown, or planted in 


ſpring, if it needs refreſhing, lay on a little well con- 


ſumed dung towards winter, as directed at page 46. 


A uurſery ſhould be laid out into beds of about four 
feet wide, with alleys of about two; and thus all the 
work of it will be done conveniently, and the plants 
will have free air to ſtrengthen them. In the alleys 
may he buried ſome dung, Which will be at hand, and 


uletul, when conſumed by time and turning over, to 
dreſs the beds as they may need it. EE 


Stocks for graffing fruit, are raiſed from ſuckers of 


| plums, cherries, codlins, crabs, pears and quinces ; and 


lometimes from cuttings of codlins and quinces; but 
thoſe ſtocks raiſed from /ceds and tones are much beſt, 


if we conſult freedom of growth. It ſucker ſtocks 


grow ever ſo well, they are apt to put forth ſuckers, g | 
which is not only a troubleſome circumſtance, but ex- 
hauſts a tree, and prevents fruitfulneſs. It is to be 


underſtood, that the gr aff will (in ſome meaſure) par- 
take of the nature of the Hoch; therefore ſoft, mealy 
fruit, ought to be propagated on auſtere ſtocks, and 


the contrary; tender, delicious fruits deſigned for | 
forcing, thould always be on ſmart ſtocks, or they be- 


come inſipid. 
Though crab /ocks for apples are moſtly uſed, yet 
the ripe black ſeeds of any other ſmart cating apple 


may be ſown, either in autumn or ſpring. Sow in au- 
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the ſpring may be adopted towards the end of Febr. 
ary. At theſe times, ho well ripened ſeeds of pears, or 


ſtones of any fort of plum, produce ſtocks for apricots, 
peaches and nectarines; and though the whz:te ſorts 
are commonly preferred, the red wheat-filumb is excel. 
lent for the apricot; of black plums the "SE is the 
beſt. 
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ſand: Let chem be put in a box layer upon layer, three 
or four courſes, covering the top three inches, and 
guard againſt mice. Nuts, acorns and cheſnuts are 
put in che ground at che ſame time, as alſo the ſecds 
of various ſorts of Mrubs and foreſt trees. 


he ſize of the ſeed. The ſeeds, or kernels of apples 
and pears may be ſown in drills a full inch deep, a 
_ foot aſunder, and ſcattered thinly in them, preffing 
the ground a little to them; or ſow at brodd caſi, 


grown on a /gllow tree, for they will not vegetate. 
| The tones of any fruit ſhould be ſown at near two 
inches depth; and ts, &c. at three or four. Stones 
and nuts muſt be ſet thin, and (it is of ſome advantage) 
the ſmall end upwards, as here the ſhoot puſhes out, 
or they may be laid flat. If the beds are ſown all 


alleys ; but drills have the neateſt appearance, and 
ſome /ietle uſe may be made of the {ſpaces between them 


foot in depth, and let the ſurface be made fine : thus 


turn, / Odober or November ), and if this ſowing fails, 


ſtones of plums, or cherries, may be ſown. The 


Thoſe ſeeds or ſeones that are ſaved curly; or are to 
be kept through the winter for ſpring ſowing, (which 
many prefer), ſhould be preſerved from air in dry 


The : 


[rwing as to depth muſt be according to 


But take care not to uſe the ſeeds of fruit that has 


£ my, £A © £©A re „„ la . +» 2 _ ws, 


over, cover with mould previouſly drawn aſide in the 


the firſt vear. 
Prep are the beds by Ggging the falls: 2 to a full 


will the roots ſtrike down freely to preſerve themſelves 
from drought, wet will drain away, and the young 
plant puh ſtrait upward : four feet beds are beſt. 

The 
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The enemies of feed beds muſt be guarded againſt, 
as poultry, birds, dogs, cats, mice and froſt; the latter 
by covering lightly with pea haulm or wheat ſtraw, 
and the former by furze, thorns, or bruſh wood, and 
traps. If any hares, or rabbits, get at a nurſery, they 
make fad havock in ſharp weather, by barking the 
young plants; therefore, guard againſt them, and 
larger animals by good clofe fences which will alſo | 
keep out ſharp winds. ) tr pd: 
During the fix year, they muſt be kept moderately 
cool, by watering in dry ſeaſons, or laying moſs, or 
ſome ſhort litter, over the beds. And as to weeding, 
though they muſt not be ſmothered, yet ſome ſmall 
weeds may be ſuffered to grow in ſummer, as they 
help to ſhade the plants, and keep the ground cool. 
Seedling trees are very apt to ſuffer by drought. They 


inches to three or four aſunder, according to their 
nature; and at the end of the year (i. e. when a year 
old) thinned to from nine inches to a foot aſunder, and 
thoſe drawn may be planted out at the fame diſtance, 
or at leaſt the beſt of them. The firft winter, they 
ſhould be protected from ſevere froſts, by ſome light 
dry litter, which remove in mild weather. 
Stocks deſigned to grow for Full ſtandards, ſhould be 
ſet in rows, three or four feet aſunder, and at one foot 
and a half in the rows; or if ſet at the before-men- 
tioned diſtances, they may be tranſplanted again, ano- 
ther year or two, wider. Rows for dwarfs need not 
be ſo far aſunder as thoſe for ſtandards : but before 
Bey are planted, the fide ſhoots muſt be trimmed off, 
and the ta roots thortened, in order to procure a clean 
ſtrait ſtem, and a full root. . 
All new. planted trees in a nurſery, ſhould be pro- 
tected from frojt, by laying peaſe haulm, bean, or 
ſtrong wheat ſtraw between them, which may be 
trampled down, and ſecured by throwing ftones over 
it, or by pegging down: ſeedlings, or ſtocks, planted 
— E out 


ſhould be thinned in the ſummer, after rain, from two 


taking out every other, left to grow of a fize fit to 


are fit for grafting; and if ſtrong ſtocks are wanted, 
(as for ſtandards,) more time will be neceſſary : The 
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out in ſpring ſhould be protected from drought allo 
in the ſame manner, a month or two, (or longer, 
and afterwards occaſionally watered in dry weather. 
The 2 year, in October, thoſe left at about x 
foot diſtance in the rows, may either be taken up and 
re-planted, cutting the tap to make buſhy roots, or, 


graf, or innoculate there. This year, only the ftronger 
ſide- ſhoots from the ſtem ſhould be cut off; for the 
weaker ones will help the ſtem to thicken, by detain- 
ing the riſing ſap, and imbibing moiſture from the at. 


moſphere to feed it; and the getting a ſtrong ſtem is 


a material thing, eſpecially for ſtandard trees. 
Stocks of any kind will be three or four years grow. 
Ing, or two or three from ome out, before they 


rule of ſubſtance may be from a quarter to an inch, 


or more. As dwarf trees are graffed, or ianoculatei 
within five or ſix inches of the ground, much lei 


ſtocks will do for them, than for fandard trees, which 
are to be graffed at ſo many feet high; i. e. if for full. 
„/ ² AAA ĩð . ĩ nd 
Stocks that are naturally of a flow growth, are co- 
vetted for dwarf trees, that they may not mount the 
wall, fill the eſpalier, or increaſe to a large head to 
faſt. So for apples, inſtead of crab ſtocks, which ak 


are commonly of free growth, thoſe raiſed from the | 
ſeeds of the paradiſe apple are recommended, or ſtock 


| raiſed from cuttings of the Kenti/h codlin. Theſe cut 
tings ſhould be planted ſtrong, of an inch at leaſt thick 


and from two to three feet long. Trim the ſhoots df 


the fide off, but leave one at the top. They muſt h 
ſet a foot deep, in a good ſoil, and occaſional) 
watered. It is beſt to fix them in the very place when 
they are to bear uit, as ſtocks from cuttings male 
| weak roots, and are therefore not ſo ſafely moved 
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without danger of loſing ſome of the fibres, none of 
which can be ſpa ren. 3 
In default of theſe naturally dwarf- growing ſtocks, 
thoſe raiſed from ſucters are ſometimes uſes as leſs. 
likely to grow off freely than ſeedling ſtocks. Layers 
alſo are proper for dwarf ſtocks, and they are com- 
monly to be had from the colin; all layers muſt be 
carefully taken up to preſerve the roots. 53 
For pears, dwarf ſtocks are raiſed from quince cut- 
tings, layers, or ſuckers; but as quince Kees are 
commonly of a weak and crooked growth, the ſtocks 
from pear ſeeds are moſtly uſed. But ſuckers may be 
obtained from pears, quinces, &c. by cutting down an 
W old tree within a foot of the ground, and theſe being 
J planted out for a year or two, become good ſtocks, 
lf the ſuckers, or ſhoots, lay high, they may be 
earthed up to induce them to ſtrike. But fuckers will 
be often forced, by only cutting off the t of an old 
tree, which is an experiment to be recommended, (in 
bears particularly) as there will be formed a zew head, 
and an opportunity given to graff tor another, or a 
bettet ſort? And if chere are no fuckers, there may be 
low-placed ſhoots proper for /ay?;s, of tlioſe trees that 
vill thus ſtrike, and moſt trees will, if not the farſt, 
perhaps the ſecond year. 335 Wilts |! 
Stocks from ſuckers, for dwarf ums and cherries, Wee 
are in one ſenſe better than thoſe raifed from ftones, ass 
being leſs free in their growth; and the common red 
cherry and the black are to be preferred for ſtocks, whe - 
ther as to ſuckers or ſeedlings. It ſuckers of any tree 
grow at a proper di/7ance from the parent ſtock, they 
may be grafted or inoculated without removal, till 
wanted to plant out for fruiting, 1. e. in a year or two. | 
Suckers that are for ſtocks, thould always be planted 
but in autumn, and ſtand (at leaſt) to the following 
ſpring or ſummer, twelvemonths before they arc uſed. 
Hi,, quinces, and mulherries (as ſometimes cudlin:) 
are raiſed from /uo4ers, layers, ard cuttings, without 
E 5 graffing ; 
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more {ure than cuttings, and more fruitful than ſuckers, 
and in one year they will be rooted. The ſeaſon for 


beginning of March, as when planted in autumn they 
may die; other layers ſhould, however, be then 
% a 
Medluars are graſſed on pear or crab, or ſervice-tree 
ſtocks; but more commonly upon medlar and white 
thorn ſtocks; though the fruit (on the laſt at leaſt) is 
not reckoned ſo good. os V 
Vines are raiſed from cuttings and layers, either in 
autumn or ſpring ; but for cutrings rather the latter ; 
and if the vines are pruned in February, lay the cuttings 
by in dry mould or fand, till March or Afril. Place 
the layers in the ground, about four or five inches 
deep, leaving two or three eyes out. The curtings 


—2 — —ͤ—ñ—àä —2— 2 2 2 — 


one out, or be about a foot or fifteen inches long, and 
placed a little aſlant. Cuttings ſhould have a knot of 
the old wood at bottom, for thoſe cut off above, though 


plants; they are alſo beſt taken from the lower part of 
the tree, the wood tifere being the moſt ripened. 
Vines are be/t raiſed where they are to grow, by open- iſ 
ing a hole, and ava, Te: cuttings in, one of which 
is likely to anſwer. 1 0 
down to two eyes in autumn. Keep to two ſhoots the 


— 
. 


autumn, and then the vine will proceed with vigour, 


three inches deep, and four aſunder, in rows ſix inches 
apart; where growing two years, let them be planted 
out halt a yar 
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grafting : but from layers is the beſt method, being 


both cuttings and layers (a little before or after) is 
October, though February is rather better for the fi. 
Ihe layers from fig trees muſt not be taken off till the 


thould have three or four eyes in the ground, and only 


they may ſtrike, will not produce ſo good, or fruitful 


cep it to one ſhoot, and cut 
next ſummer, and prune down to two or three eyes in 
and bear well. 


Cheſnuts are raiſed by fowing thoſe that are imfeorted, 


apart, in rows a yard aſunder. When 


"ye 
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five or fix feet high, they may be moved where they 
ire to remain: If the /eed is good, it will fink in water. 
 Frialnuts are raiſed from well-ripened nuts, fown 
either in autumn or ſpring ; and if the latter (which 
may be rather beſt) preſerve the nuts in their outer 
coats, in dry ſand. Theſe trees are beſt but once 
moved, and their tap root preſerved, if for timber, with 
the head as entire as poſſible; but if for uit, the tap 
root ſhould be ſhortened], to prevent the tree mounting, 
and the head may be cut, to accommodate it to the 
root, as to ſize. The walnut likes a dry ſoil, and if 
gravelly, it does beſt; and though walnut trees are 
many years before they come to bear, yet if it were 
only for the wood, poſterity would have reaſon to 
W commend the planter. = 
| Filberds are raiſed from nuts, or ſuckers, and layers, 
the latter of which is the beſt method; or they may be 
graffed on the common nut tree. The nuts ſown in 
autumn, or kept dry in ſand till February, produce fine 
trees, but generally differ a little from the ſorts ſown, 
and make a variety generally for the worſe. Nuts 


like a cool ſoil. )))) ny Loo 
= Currants and gooſeberries are raiſed principally from 
fuckers, flips and cuttings, but beſt from the latter, 
When from ſeed, it is vrith a view of obtaining varie- 
ties, and hence the many ſorts of gooſeberries in ſome 
catalogues. Uſe cuttings, or flips, of the laſt year's 
wood, from | fruitful trees, about nine or ten inches 
long, and ſet them four or five in the ground, half a 
yard aſunder; train them to one ſhoot, {or at the moſt 
two,) the firſt year, and the next head them down to 
fix or ſeven eyes, when a fine head will be formed the 
following year, and in the autwnn they may be moved 
where they are to fruit EE. 

Barberries are raiſed from ſuckers, layers, cuttiags, or 
feed ſown in autumn or ſpring. The latter mode of 
Propagation produces the — ſarubs, with the largeſt 
SITES — fruit, 


—oy 
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fruit, though it is ſeldom practiſed, ſuckers being 
generally plenty. J 
 Kaſhberries are almoſt univerſally propagated from 
fuckers, being always abundant ; and as this ſaves 
Fear, and /eed e e varieties not defirable, ſowing 
1s not to be recommended; This ſhrub 1s rarely 
brought into the nurſery to obtain ſtrength. See page 
_ Strawberries are raiſed from ſced, offsets, and runners, 
but almoſt univerſally from the laſt ; plants from ſeed 
produce the fineſt fruit, and ſometimes a variety that is 
, =, mm 8 
Ihe young eis of the preſent year, ſlipped in 
_ eaniumn, or thoſe of the lait year {which will be better M 
_ Tooted) flipped in /prizg, will do for plants, cutting off 
the ſticky parts; but the firſt runners are more com- 
monly and properly uſed. Offets, early in ſpring, 
and forward runners in ſummer, (as ſoon as rooted in 
Lune, may be planted out in cool ground, at ſix inches 
_ Ciſtance, by way of a nurſery, in order for making 
new plantations towards the end of Szftember, or in 
 Oftober. This is thought a good way by many, but it 
is ſeldom practiſed: Let the ſummer plants be well 
watered till rooted, and ſuffer no runners to proceed 
from them. The common method is to let the runners 
remain till Schtember, and then, as early in the month 
as may be, to dreſs the beds, and ſelect the ſtrong and 
moſt buſhy-rooted ſets for forming new beds: it 
would, however, be an advantage both to the old 


ſtools, and che young plants, to ſuffer only the firſt or 
ſecond runners to remain for the purpoſe : Thus theilt 
oven beds will be the nur/cry for them; and except tae 


| {oil is worn out, (perhaps,) the beſt, Sce page 39. 
* X R XR X * 
Ide raiſing of FOREST TREES is rather beſide the 


purpoſe of this book. They have been mentioned 3s 
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to the time of /owing, and their treatment is in a great 
meaſure the ſame as for raiſing Zocks for fruit trees; 
ſo that to thoſe who would do only a little in this 


— r 
r 
TR — 8 


way, much more need not be ſaid. N 
Foreſt trees are often left to grow thick on the ſeed 
bed, and only thinned a little in the autumn following, 
and ſo from time to time as they get bigger; but a 
W little thinning in the ſummer, by drawing, when the 
ground is moiſt, were ſurely beſt. If the ſoil that 
ſeedling trees are to be planted in be poor, let them be 
raiſed in earth ſome what ſandy, and at any rate not in 
3. 8 
Thoſe who would do much in raiſing fore/# trees, 
ſhould conſult works written particularly on the ſub- 
ject; and that is a judicious one by Mr. Kennedy, on 
this, and other articles, 2 vols. 8vo. entitled A Treatife 
on Planting and Gardening, and Management of the 
Hot-Houſe: but it is to be obſerved his chief ſubject 
on planting, is with reſpect to poor or waſte land, in 
which buſineſs (as alſo in the other articles he has 


— — 


IR 
r 


treated) he had much experience. 


= When young men take to gardening and planting, it 
15 an happy circumſtance, and they ſhould loſe no time 
in the buſineſs; for it is a thing that perſons advanced 
in years have often repented of. It produces confider- 
able ſatisfaction, and a peculiar pleaſure, in the evening 
of life, when a man can point at good trees, and ſay, 
| © Theſe are of my own flanting! —but it were a 
ſuperior thing to add, © And of my own rai/ing too. 
Let young planters reſolve, therefore, to raiſe their own 
trees, eſpecially of the fore? kind. There is no 
better, or cheaper way of raiſing woods and planta- 
tions, than by ſowing the maſts or nuts of timber 
trees, where they are always to remain, and this is 
beſt done in ſpring.” 8 
It is to be obſerved, that the wild ſervice, hawthorn, 
holly, and afh keys come up the ſecond year; but moſt 
other ſeeds of trees the firſt. Aft keys, however, (and 
E 4 1 probably 
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e quickly they ſhould be kept a while to harden, but 


a downright cut of a ſharp ſpade, a little diſtance from 


mn to ſhorten ſtraggling roots, and produce new ones more 
vill at home: Let this be done in Ocrober or February; the 
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probably the others,) if they are buried in a pit with 
coal aſhes ſifted fine, or in a ſandy earth for a year, 
will come up the firſt year they are ſown. 


Io have good ſeed of the various kinds, is a thing 
too little attended; but on which evidently depends 
much. It ſhould be well ripened, and the produce of 
fine healthy trees; withal, not growing near dottrel, 
ill-conditioned ones, the Farina from the flowers of 
_ which might impregnate thoſe of the good tree, and 
give its feed a degree of degeneracy. Let oak acorns 
be thrown into water, and thoſe only uſed which fink 


not too long out of ground, as they ſoon ſprout. 
In the management of a nurſery, the young plants of 
trees and ſhrubs ſhould be dug round once a year, by 


the ſtems, nearer or farther off, according to their age, 


former time 1s beſt for the older plants, and the latter 

tor young ones. The ſpade alſo may be drove under 
them to cut off the tap roots, where it is not an ob- 

ject to preſerve them. By this practice, a good, full, 
bruſhy root will be obtained, fitting plants for a proſ- 
perous removal ; but it ſhould be done a year before 

tranſplanting. Evergreens in particular would be ſafer 
to move, being thus treated. Immediately after the 
operation, a ſound watering will be proper to ſettle the 
earth to the roots, except the ground be quite moiſt. 
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(GRAFFING, (or grafting,) ist he inſertion of a cion 
D into a „och, or flem, raiſed for the purpoſe, and is 
W neceſſary to the enſuring of good fruit; i. e. to have 
the /ame {or at leaſt with little difference) produced on 
che new tree, as that of the o one from whence the 
graff was taken: It is ſometimes performed on the 
branches of trees, and may be on the roots, a piece be- 


ing raiſed out of the ground for the purpoſe. _ 


If the feeds of fruit were left to grow up without 
graffing, ey would produce a diferent kind from that 

ame from ; by chance a better, but moſt com- 
monly a worſe, The varieties of fruit we have, were 
obtained partly from ſeedling ſtocks, without graffing, 
and partly by an accidental difference, that the ſtock, 


they came 


or ſoil, may have given. 


 Graffing is like planting upon a plant, for though | 


there is a union of the parts, there is in fact little 


other communication than a root has with the ground. 
The cion, or bud, draws nourithment from the ſtock, 


but no other than is properly adapted to its own pecu- 
liar pores, which by a chemical proceſs (ſuppoſe by 


fermentation in its little bladders, or cells) it alters, ſo 


as to become excluſively its own. A great variety of 


tr wrt 18 produced by graff-planting from the ſame kind 

ot ſtock, (and that perhaps a mere crab, juſt as a great 
variety of plants are from the ſame foil : By this 
means alſo, tome fore, and many ornamental trees and 


thrubs are propagated, and thus their particular varie- 
ties preſerved, as in all the variegated ſorts, &c, 
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OF GRAFTING, SECT. vn 


The art of; gr er is a very curious dife overy, and 
though it requires ſcme 1 ingenuity to perform it, a few 
trials may make it familiar, and jt will prove an agree. 


able ſource of amuſement and ſatisfaction. By being 
able to graff, young trees may be always at hand for 
replacing old, or unſucceſsful ones; and the pleaſure 


of obliging a friend in s way, is pecularly grati 
tying. - 


$kill in this ingenious art is clearly beſt obtainel 


by ſeeing the work performed; for this is an eclai. 
ciſement ſuperior to the plaineſt directions: at the firſ 
trial, to have an agdec/it at the elbow, would be a great 
advantage. There are few gardeners, (even by pro- 
feſſion,) however, that practice this work, owing to 


O 


the great number of nurſerymen ready to ſupply trees. 
But though they raiſe fine trees, much diſappointment iſ 
has often happened in dealing with them (partic ularly 
in the /orz) which might be avoided, by a man's being 
able to raiſe good trees for himſelf. Directions pre- 
ciſely deſcriptive of the buſineſs of graffing, are there. 
fore here attempted, and if once underſtood, trial 
ſhould be made without minding the diſcouragement 

of a few failures ; for practice will in the end make 


perfect. 


Proper flocks belong ready, ods cions, or | buds pro- 


cured, "vv. will be wanting a good ſharp narrow 

bladed per-inye, and a ſharp ſmooth-edged pruning- 

knife, with ſome dae eee loam, or clay, and ſome 
g new baſs, or ſtrong yarn. 


The firſt thing to be done is, to cut off the head of 
the flack at the proper height, and in a fair part of 
the bark, making a ſmooth flat top: If the ſtock is too 


ſtrong ou. the knife, and a g Tax is uſed, it muſt be 
ſmoothed with the knife after. The propereſt fhze for 
ſtocks, is from half an inch to an inch diameter, 2 
little more or leſs, however, may do. When a ſtock 
is too little, the cion is apt to overgrow it, and when 


too big, the cion does not ſo well, or ſo ſoon, cover 5 
- | oc , 
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be uſed by one mode of grafting or other. ; 
Dwarf trees are to be graffed within fix inches of 


ined 
lar. 
firſt 
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Pro- 
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it to a ſingle ſtem. 


ſhoots. i 
Ihe cions of ; 
from the middle to the end of Fanuary, and at fartheſt 


nent 


pro- 
OW 
ng- 
Ome 


ſand. 


/ of 3 3 
Cions cut early are prevented from getting too for- 


t of 


they may be kept before uſed, the ſap of the ſtock gets 


for 
Io 
ock 
hen 


what exhauſted,) to form a union with it. 
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ſtock, as might be wiſhed : yet ſtocks of any ſize can 


the ground, and fandards as high as the ſtock will 
' well bear, conſidering whether they are to be half or 
full ſtandards; the former at about three or four feet, 
me latter at five or fix. But trees deſigned for fland- 
ards, may be graffed, or innoculated at a lower height, 
the graff being trained to the deſired length, by keeping 


The ctons ſhould be healthy and frong, (not of luxu- 
riant growth,) and taken from the out/des of fruitful 
trees, where the juices of the wood have been properly 
digeſted by fun and air: they ſhould be taken (if it 
may be) from trees juſt in their prime, or at full bear- 
ing, and not before. Let them be cut two or three 
weeks ſooner than wanted, and if kept longer they 
may not hurt, for they had better be cut a little too 
ſoon, than too late, at full length, without any fide 


ears, plums, and cherries ſhould be cut 


not beyond the middle of February; tne ſeaſon mult, 
however, ſomewhat govern. Let them be kept all 
over m dry mould, cloſe under a ſouth wall, or ſome 
fhelter, covering them with ſtraw in wet or ſevere 
weather. Some keep them in a cool room, where they 
will do without mould, but it would be better to ſet 
them up an end in a garden-pot, with diy mould, or 


ward in bud; and if the buds begin to ſtart, and look 
white, they ſeldom take. _ By having them as long as 


in forwardneſs; for it muſt firſt begin to ſtii, and ſo be 
ready to puſh itſelf quickly into the cion, (now ſome- 
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that they will take much older, though (perhaps) not 
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The middle of cions is fitteſt for hs purpoſe ; but 
do not cut off the 2% till they are brought out to graff, 
for they keep beſt in length. If c:oxs are to be tr anſ. 
Hor ted to any diſtance, let their ends be ſtuck two or 
three inches in clay, and ſo matted round in a bundle; 
or, if wrapped round with a fine hay rope, and ſmearei 
over with clay, or a — earth, e will not ſoon 
. 
5 Some aki fa, cions ſhould be only of the 10 
year's growth, and others, that the wood of the year 
before Is beſt; but it is io far a matter of indifference, 


10 certainly. As a medium way, ir a little of the 
former years wood be cut wich a cion of the laſt, and 
: this elder wood be uted for the part graffed, it will be 
 tourd to ani cr, in covering the ſock ſooner; though 
11 alt be eee 226 that all neu wood 1s the 
:.-CoMn nets DrGace of Note who raife trees for fale; 
d ch circumſtance 1 ordinarily a preſumptive proof 
5 of right. Howerer, i; Wed of a year's growth is 
noc. ir ong enough, then, at Haſt, ſome of the old wood 
ought to be cut with it: and the b: ger the ſtock is, the 
more this proftic: commeads itielf, as the barks will 
be ſomewhat more qual in tuickneſs. 
1 oceeding to gr , take off a little of the lower 
end et the cion elt and then cut it in ugth, ſo as to 
ha ve turee or four eyes to appear abo g he laying: 
twocyes vill bo ſufficient or a add but four is 
better for a dwarf chat is to be trained In cntting 
ciors into lengths, let the top eye he juſt in front, or 
jult behind. but rather tine former. Uſe not (except 
upon neceifity) the ufer part of a ſcion, as the wood 
is too row for the purpoſe, and. will be {ri yciled ; yet 
 Nrovg cons (properiy inſerted) teldom mils through 
drought: indeed they will take ſocner than if quiz? 
freſh. 
The time for rraffing is uſually from Mid Februar) 

to Mid-March; but na forwa:'i ſeaſon ſooner, and 
in a backward one ſometimes later. 


CLEFT: 


CLEFT-GRAFFING has been the moſt common 
method of propagation, and though it is not the neat- 


ſtrong, about three quarters of an inch diameter, or 


youngeſt ſtocks, having ſcions of the ſame ſize. 


the crown of the ſtock, about half an inch wide. 


ſharp chiſel, about two inches deep, as near the mid- 


leaving proper room to put it in. Cut the ſcion on 


Fart. 3 | 
_ © Cleft-praffing is uſed in the cyder counties, ſome- 
_Umes to old ſtocks very large, with cions of four or 
five inches in circumference: thus renewing old trees 


ced nothing eatable.“ 
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eſt, yet it is a certain and eaſy way to young praCtiti- 
oners. The ſtocks for this mode of graffing ſhould be 


more if it ſo happen; but it may be uſed with the very 


Cut off the head, as before directed, ſo as to have 
(on the ſunny fide) a ſmooth part in the ſtock, where 
the cion is to be placed, and cutting a part of the ſtock 
off lopewiſe, oppoſite to this place, leave the top, or 


Then cleave the ſtock with a ſtrong knife, or thin 


die as poſſible, ſo as not to divide the pit, and if any 
= roughneſs appears in the ſlit, ſmooth it off with a 

pen- knife; but ſomething of the wedge kind muſt be 
put into the flit to keep it open to receive the cion, 


each fide to the form of a wedge at bottom, an inch 
or more long, making that fide which is to be placed 
inwards in the ſtock, thinner by about one third. Put 
the cion in, ſo that its bark, and that of the Hock be 
level; and if the bark of the ſtock be thick, let the 
bark of the cion fink in a trifle, as the current of the 
ſap runs chiefly betwixt the bark and wood. The 
cion being placed, take the wedge out that kept the 
ſtock open; yet it the ſtock be ſo ſtrong as to inc 
the cion too hard, eaſe it by a little bit of dry wood to 
de left in che cleft; fo, however, as not to looſen the 
oraff, which muſt be held firmly: or if the ſtock be 
very ſtrong, the wedge of the cion may be nearly of 
equal thickneſs, inſide and out, which eaſes the barked 


to bear fine fruit in three years, which before produ- 


The 
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Wich reſpec to the time of performing this work, 
remember that what has been faid relates to fears, 


free nature than the ſtock, it will overgrow it, which 
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baſs pulled tight, and the whole clayed over to an inch 
above and half an inch below, ſmoothing it off taper, 
with a trowel, or knife, dipped in water. And as this 
is done with a view to keep out wet, ſun and air, if the 
cälay falls off, or cracks, it muſt be immediately re- 
paaired, till the ſeaſon comes to take off the bandage, 
which is about Midſummer, or rather ſooner: yet at 
this time ſome clay ſhould ſtill be kept on the 70%, to 

| ſecure the cleft from wet, and fo continued till the 
dleft is grown up. This clay muſt be worked up well 
with horſe dung (having no ſtraw in it) and a little 

| ſhort chopped hay to make it hold together without 
cracking. Let it be pr epared at leaſt ſome days be- 
fore, and be beat as morter is, the oftener the better. 
I.! , it is deſired to put in -e cions, to form a tree for 
the wall, or eſpalier, there ſhould be twe clefts paral- 
lel to one another, one on each ſide the pith. Some 
put in two cions, merely in caſe one ſhould miſs; but 
it is not adviſeable. It need hardy be obſerved, that in 


ſo old by a year or two, as very ſmall ones will do in 
this way; for the ſtock is directly covered by the 


The objections to this mode are, that cions ſuitable to 


The graff mult be nicely whijhjed round with we 


this caſe the crown muſt be left whole. 


filums and cherries : apples cannot be graffed till the 
beginning of March, or later as the ſeaſon is, even 


| WarP-GRAFFING has the advantage of cleſt- 
raffing in neatneſs, and not requiring the ſtocks to be 


ion, and it takes with certainty if properly performed. 


proper ſtocks cannot always be had ; 1. e. near upon 
half an inch thick; and, that if the cion 1s of a more 


though it does not ſignify for dwari-trees, is not fo 
well for ſtandards. Stock and cion are to be both of a 
Axe, or rather neazly ſo, is better, the ſtock 
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the advantage in bigneſs; for thus it is not ſo likely to 
de overgrown: When the ſtock of a ſtandard is over- 
grown by the cion, it will give it ſome opportunity to 
thicken, by flitting the bark through downwards, in 
,,, -._ cc. EE: 
Having cut the head of the ſtock off, and the cion 
to its length, ſope the lower end of the cion about an 
inch and a half, and to a point; then cut the ſtock to 
anſwer it, (the cut of the ſtock however may be a 
triße wider and longer) bark againſt bark, and tie 
them together exa@!y to their place, and clay it. But 
for the greater certainty of keeping a cion to the part, 
two ways to aſſiſt it are uſed. The firſt is, by cutting 
the cion ſo as to leave a ſmall foulder at the top of the 
lope, and the ſtock ſo as to leave a narrow bit of the 
crovn to anſwer it, and to hold it. The other way is, 
make a flit with the knife in the bare place of the 
ſtock downward, beginning towards the top of the 
ſlope, and ſo ſlitting it a little way; and doing the like 
in the floped face of the cion, but beginning at the 
fame diſtance from the lower end of it, as was done 
before from the top of the ſtock, and ſo carrying it 
E upwards ; and then join them by thruſting the —_— 
 ftice into the other, till the bare place of the cion cover 
the bare place of the ſtock :—this junction is called 


e 
C * 


— — 
2 r 


I uere is a ſort of Whip-graffing that has been deno- 
minated /licing, or packing, which differs only from 
the one juſt deſcribed, in that the ſtock is of any fize; 
and this is performed by cutting the cion to a face, as 
defore, and then taking off a flice from the (beheaded) 
ſtock, chooſing a gibbous part of it ſo as exactly to 
correſpond with the cut- ſurface of the cion, taking 
care to fit them ſo that the cion may ſtand erect (or 
nearly) when clapped to. Shouldering and lipping 
are here as neceſſary as in the former method, though 
thouldering is more conyeniently and commonly 
practiſed, : E 
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GRAFFING IN THE BARK, Which is ſometime 


both for eaſe of operation and certainty of ſucceſs ; but 
it will hardly ſuit any wh 

aàãs other cions will be paſt uſe (moſt likely) before the 

bark of the ſtocks will peel, as the time for this by- 

| _— is towards the end of March, or beginning of 

| "The head being cut off, make a ſtrait ſlit down and 

_ through the bark from the top, at the place deſtined 

for the graff, which ſhould be rather /outherly or 

weſterly. This ſcore down the bark, ſhould be near) 

as long as the ſlope cut of the cion, which may be 


er fruit than afples or fears, 


one and a half, or two inches. Looſen the bark a lit- 
lle at the top of the ſcore, and then with ſome incal 
_ - inſtrument rather of dry hard wood, ivory, bone, or 
Hlver, than iron or ſteel, open the bark ſufficiently to 
receive the cion, by puſhing the inſtrument down a 


trifle below the bottom of tlie flit. This inſtrument 
ſhould be thin, tapered and rounded towards the point, 
do ſuit the ſhape of the cion's face; one fide of it flat, 
and the other a little convex, the flat fide being ap- 
plied to the wood of the ftock ; ler it be rather nar- 
rower than the cion, that it may not looſen the bark 
too wide. a = J 
Cut a dit of the bart of the cion ſmooth off at the 
bottom, that it may not turn up in puſhing down. It 
will be proper to cut the cion with a imall Aoulder, to 
Teſt upon the ſtock. And becauſe vhen the cion is in, 
it will bear the bark np hollow from the ſtock, ſcore 
the bark on each fide the cion, ſo that it may fall 
cCloſe i the Neck, and to the edges of the cion. Bind 
and clay 1witiy. In this way of graffing there 18 2 


ſort of ag.ccuent between che cion and ſtock neceflary; 


| the (ion not brivg too big, or the ſtock too ſmall, 


to prevent a proper (edding. If more than one cion 
be not put in, the Rock on the oppoſite tide to the 
ee _ 
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cion ſhould be ſloped up, about two inches in length, 
w-half no _ tuckness, oo „„ 
Ihis way of graffing is uſed moſt properly with 
firong ſtocks; and ſometimes is applied to large 
branches, and even trunks of old trees, to change the 
ſorts, or renew the wood. In proportion to the 
largeneſs of which, from two to five or fix cions are 
put in, and fometimes of different ſorts; and if the 
ſtock be large, the more the better, as they inſure the 
le of the ſtock, by receiving and carrying off the ſap: 
in this reſpect the fingle-branch of the head of an 
old ſtock may be left on, for the ſap to paſs off by 
W when it begins to ſtir, Py mm, 55 
Hlaving inſerted the cions, and bound them, clay the 
top of the ſtock well ſo as to ſhoot off the wet. In 
chis way of graffing, the cions are liable to be di/Zurbed, 
or moved from their places by ſtrong winds, and tie 
beſt preventative is to tie {mall long ſticks to the 
ſtocks, and then the cions to them, taking care to place 
the ſticks ſo as not to force the cions ; and as the ſhoots 
proceed to puſh they may be faſtened to the {ſticks alſo, 

and ſo grow two years, when nature will need no 
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| SIDE-GRAFFING is done in the bark, much like 

nnoculation, a cion being inſerted inſtead of a bud: 
but remember, there = be a fluent ſap firſt: i. e. 
the bark muſt part readily from the wood, before this 
mode of graffing is attempted. The head of the ſtock 
35 nat to be cut off, only thinned a little, if & be big, 
and the fide ſhoots. taken away. The bark of the 
ſtock, where the inſertion of the cion is to be, muſt be 
Cut through in the form of the letter T. as wide and 
as long as is ſufficient to receive the cion, cut as be- 
fore, with a ſlope face of at leaſt an inch long, taking 
advantage, (if it may be) of a part of the ſtock, 1 
that is a little gibbous. Let the bark of the ſtock be 
neatly raiſed to receive it, but yet no more than ne- "i 

| ceſſary 3 Ii 
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part that is over the croſs cut, to receive the cion th 
better, N . e 


bark to the ſize of the ci face (exactly), and L1ffun 
may he uſed to keep it in its place: in this caſe the 
operation ſhould be performed ſomewhat - /ooner in th 
ſeaſon than in the former method. When the graff 
appear to have zaken, the head of the ſtock may he 
cut off, or a ſtump may be left above the graff ti 
another ſeaſon, before it be clean cut away. _ 


APPROACH GRAFFING, or INARCHING, is per 
formed when the ſtock we would graff, and the tre 
we would propagate, grows ſo near together, as to 
be brought conveniently into contact, and the nearail 
the graff and the ſtock are of a ſize the better. Thi 
mode of propagation is eſteemed the ſuręſt of all., a 
it will conjoin branches of trees which are ſcarcely 
congenerous in their nature; and in truth, ſome thing 
cannot be ſo well propagated any other way. It is i 
method ſeldom uſed for common fruit trees; but i 
any one wiſhes to try the experiment, the „fact or 
ſtocks muſt be planted at leaſt a year before, firl 
making the ſoil good, as it may need it, being ſo neu 
another tree, for it of courſe muſt be clole. 
Plants in fots or tubs being eafily brought together, 
are frequently propagated this way; ſo that znarching 
is uſed much in green-houſes and hot-houſes tor variow 


May will be united by Auguſt. 


to the ſtock to be graffed, and having determined on ihe 


SECT. vn. 


ceſſary ; a little bit of the bark may be fliced off th 


Side-graffing may be done alſo by taking off th 


things, as oranges, lemons, homegranates, jaſmines aul 
vines ſometimes : oranges and /emons thus treated it 


The method of inarching is, bend the beſt ſituated 


young branch of the tree or ſhrub to be propagatel, 


part at which moſt conveniently to fix the ſhoot; ch 


the bark of that part of the ſhoot off, with nearly ball 
the wood, (not to touch the i ta the length of abou ! 


three 
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three inches for a ſtrong branch, or leſs for a weaker. 
Then cut exactly ſo much of the bark and wood of the 
ſtock off, as will receive the cut part of the branch, or 
ſhoot, ſo as to bring bark and bark in contact in qu 
part; and if the contrivance of lping be uſed, it will 
jecure them better together. Bind and clay, and if in 
open ground, fix a ſtake to tie the work ſo that the 
| wind may have no power over it; a tie alſo to a neat. 
ſtick may be proper tor thoſe inarched in pots, &c. 
As ſoon as the graff has taken, which will be. 
probably in four months, (except in the harder woods, 
jet the head of the ſtock be ſteadily cut off with a een 
knife, three or four inches above the binding, which 
then removing, bind and clay again, to remain about 
a month. In March following, cut off the branch 
from the parent cloſe to the graffing, and alſo the ſtub 
of the ſtock that was left. The head of the ſtock is 
lometimes cut off before grafting, in which caſe a 
ſloping cut half way the thickneſs of the ſtock, is to 
receive the cion; but here the graff and the ſtock. 
muſt be both of a ſize, or nearly ſo. There has been 
this diſtinction made, to call it inarching when the head 
is cut off, and approach graffing when it is not. 
Gardeners moſtly prefer the former method,  _ 
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| BunpinG or 1NNoCULATION, though here laſt 
mentioned, is the moſt conſiderable mode of propaga- 
tion, and is a pretty ſummer buſineſs. Africots, 
| peaches, and nectarines are always propagated this way, 
and plums and cherries may be. Pears are ſometimes 
budded, and ghſles have been, but the ſucceſs is un- 
certain. Not only fruit, but fore/?, and ornamental 
trees and ſhrubs are innoculated. The branches alſo 
of trees as well as ſtems are ſometimes budded, which 
1s beſt done on two years wood, though it may be on 
both younger and older. OTE RE rr manage nmr ered 
Lunoculation begins as ſoon as good ſhoots of the 
preſent year can be had, ſo that the ſeaſon may be 
reckoned 
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reckoned from Mid- June to Mid-Auguft; but about 
Old Midſummer, or rather after, is the uſual and bei 


evening, (the latter rather beſt), except the day be 
cloudy, when any part of it will do — 


with them. The flocks to be uſed are thoſe of the fllun 


a little under or over, and the operation 1s to take 
place from four to eight inches from the ground. 
Peaches are beſt budded on ſtocks from ſtones, which 
may be either of peach or plum; hut rather the latter, 
as making the more durable trees. The wheat lun, 
(a hate one, ripe in Augy/?), is reckoned the beſt 
buy ſome, aud the muſcle plum is preferred by others; 
daut any free growing ſort will do, giving the prefer- 
( 
Neclarines are propagated on the ſame ſort of ſtocks; 
but if tne plum ſtock is firſt budded with an aprict 
(very low), and, when of proper ſize, budded with 
the nectarine, the advantage is reckoned that it takes 

| beſt ſo, and comes to a better bearing, producing al 
improved fruit, and particularly the red Roman neftarim. 
Peaches are alſo ſometimes thus dowble-budded ; and 
| a@fricots may be expected to be leſs luxuriant by this 
treatment, in which caſe the firit bud ſhould be of the 
|; rs 
Plums and cherries may innoculated on ſucker 
| ſtocks of any kind; yet if a free growth is required, 
(as for ſtandards; ſtocks raiſed from ſtones are beſt; 

i. e. plumbs on plumbs, and cherries on cherries, 


| ſocks, and on thoſe raiſed from ſeed, rather than 


time for the work: it ſhould be done in a morning d 


 Airvicots being firit ready, the budding ſeaſon begin 


(raiſed from ſtones or ſuckers) when half an inch thick, 
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though they will take upon each other. 
Pears, it for ſtandards, ſhould be innoculated on pe! 


ſuckers, but if for dwarfs, quince ſtocks may be beſt 


uſed, to keep the trees from growing off tco faſt, and 


{ſo getting ſoon tOO big for their allotted ſpace > gs 
— | | de tu 
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orm ſtocks are ſometimes uſed with the ſame view, 
but the fruit gets ſtony. ee 
| Stacks for budding dwarfs ſhould be three years old; 
but for Handards four or more, though ſmall ſtocks 
may be budded for ſtandards alſo, (as mentioned in 
the caſe of graffing), if the ſhoot proceeding from the 
zud be trained to a ſingle ſtem, till of ſufficient height 
to be topped in order to form a head. Standards 
| ſhould be from three to ſeven feet high, before they 
are topped, according to the height they are defired 
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* 
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to be of, as half or full; but dwarfs for trailing can 

| hardly branch off too 2 budded at five or fix 
inches, or leſs from the ground, the ſhoot from the 

bud ſhould be ſhortened (at a year's growth) to five or 

| fix eyes, or to four that are well placed; i. e. with a 


— 


—: — Fr Fm i 
Though the longer inoculation is deferred, the riperr 
the ſhoots will be for furniſhing buds; yet there is an 
advantage in beginning as early as may be, that if the 
budding appears not to have taken, the work may be 
done again before the ſeaſon is out. Or, to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs, two buds may be inſerted in the ſame ſtock, (but 
not in a direction under one another) and if both fail 
this year, the ſtocks may do again the next, as the 
heads in this mode of graffing are not to be cut off till 
| the ſpring following the innoculation, becauſe the in- 


noculated buds do not puſh till then, when they will 
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R_z GEE: 
Sometimes, however, in a very early innoculation, 
the bud will ſhoot the ſame year; but it is not deſira- 
ble, as it comes weak, and is likely to be deſtroyed in 
the winter. e e e . 
Let the cions to procure buds for innoculation, be 
taken only from the outſide branches of healthy and 
Jruitful trees. If early budding be attempted, it will 
de proper to cut off ſome ſpare thoot, (not fit for the 
purpoſe), to try firſt whether the bark will yet ready 
part from the wood. 
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The /ea/on being right, and the cions at hand, hay. 


done the better; but * make no more haſte than good 
ſpeed.” Keep the bud, as much as may be from jun 
and wind: they muſt not be taken from the upper 
part of the cions, as the bark and buds there are too 
raw. If cions, or buds be brought from any diſtance, 
they ſhould be conveyed in damp (not wet) moſs, or 
3 and never kept above a day and night, but the 
Jooner they are uſed the bene rl. 
| Before the buds are freftared, get the ſtock ready to 
receive them, by taking off lateral ſhoots, leaving an 
uncut ſingle ſtem. At the part fixed on for the inno- 
culation, which ſhould be ſmooth, and rather on the 
north ſide, cut the bark through to the wood, in form 
thus T, the croſs and the down flit being of the length 
neceſſary to take in the bud, which may be cut with 
from one to two inches of bark; putting the point ofa 
knife (or ſome inſtrument rather not of iron or ſteel) 
in to the top of the down cut of the ſtock, raiſe the 
bark all the way to the bottom, ſo that it will 1 re- 
ceive the bud eaſily. There are knives made on pur- 
poſe for budding with flat ivory hafts 


poſe) about three fourths of an inch above the eye, 
and with a flope downwards cut the cion half through, 
then do it at the ſame diſtance below the eye, and 

lloping it upwards cut up the middle of the wood, till 
the knite meets the upper inciſion, fo the eye will be 


directly in the middle. 


bark, which is to be done thus: with your nail, 07 
the point of a knife, looſen the bark at the top, and 


bark and wood, preſſing againſt the wood. 


ing a ſharp narrow bladed knife, and neat tough wet 
baſs, ſet about the work adroitly, for the quicker it is 


Io procure proper buds, put your knife in (ſup- 


The next ſtep is, to ſeharate the wood from the 


ſtrip it from the wood; or rather with a ſwan or large 
gooſe quill, made in the form of an afple ſcoop, (har 
ing a regular /mooth edge) puſh it down between the 


Examine che intide of the bark, and if there is g 
cavity juſt behind the eye, or bad, it is good for no- 
En | : things 
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thing, and another muſt be procured ; for the cavity 
ſhews, that the root of the bud is with the wood, in- 
ſtead of being with the bark. 


tonear its footſtalk, ſo as to leave only a little bit of 


= Las 1 — 6 | ls. i hd 


ſhould prove a little too long, cut the ſpare part off; 


mderately tight in its place with the wet baſs, begin- 


culation commonly uſed. 


thod it ſhoots off wet effeCtually. 


lines, and having put the bud to the place, bind it in: 


the edges of the bark do regularly touch. 


| ſcore the bark on each fide, and acroſs the top; and 
he inſtead of ſcoring the bark at the bottom, do it a 


ends of the fide lines; then take off the bark between 


piece of bark, (being firſt lootened) which will ſerve 
to hold it. Bind cloſe, but not over tight. If in this 


WA 


The leaf that grows by the eye is to be cut down 
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it to hold the bud by while inſerting it in the ſtock. : 
See that the bark of the ſtock is looſened a proper 
length and breadth, and if when the bud is put in, it 
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ſo that the top of the bud (being ſquared) falls in ſtrait 
with the croſs cut of the ſtock. Thus fixed, bind it 


ning at the bottom and paſſing by the Sud, go on to 
the top, or rather above it. Care muſt be taken that 
the bud is not hurt, and it is to be left only juſt ſtart= 
ing out between the baſs :—This is the mode of inno- 


Some gardeners inſiſt, that it is beſt to cut the bark 
of the ſtock thus IL, and ſo inſert the bud by puſhing 
it ard inſtead of downward, becauſe by this me- 


Others /quaring the bud to an oblong, clap it to the 
place to be innoculated, and ſcoring the ſtock to its 
ſize, cut out the bark of the ſtock from within the 


but great exa&?ne}s muſt in this way be obſerved, that | 
Auutſer way, and perhaps as good as any, is this 


clap the bud to the ſtock, (the bud being firſt ſquared) 
and rather before it is ſeparated from the wood, and 


quarter of an inch (or rather more) above the bottom 


the lines, and place the bud, by puſhing it down this 


Method the bud fits exactly, it is a very fure and neat 
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8 way of innoculating. As the ſcoring of the Rock ; i 


its wood, it will ſpread a trifle wider. 


down flit in the bark of the ſtock, and a croſs one in 
the middle of this ſlit, and fo raiſing the four corner, 
to receive the bud; making in this caſe, the bud rather 
under an inch in length; but it is dzficult thus to in. 
ſert the bud without injuring it, and this method iz 
therefore not to be recommended, 


| three weeks, by their appearing fre/h and plump, and 
not dark, flat and ſhrivelled. As often as any ſhoots 
appear below the budding, 
pdf the ſhoots above, 1 there are many of them; for 
It is not proper that an innoculated ſtock ſhould havea 
large head. In a month looſen the bandage, by tak- 
ing it off, and in it on gently again, for another 
month. 


| 1 knife, 20 behind the budding, in a ſloping di- 
rection; 
ſtock above the bud till the following ſpring, and it 
will ſerve to tie the new ſhoot to, in order to keep it to 

a proper erect direction. 

: ſtock, but Tub the buds off : as s ſoon as they . 


pagation by graſſfing and budding, Perſons defigning 
to graft, are apt to neglect cutting their czons till they 
_ get too forward, therefore remember to be in tim. 


as can rcafonably be expected, for bad weather oc- 


SECT, yy, 


beſt done before the barking of the bud, a little alloy. 
ance muſt be made, as when the bud is ſeparated from 


Laſtly, budding has been performed by making 


If the buds have taken, it will be 1 in 1 


cut them off, and alſo ſome 


In Bork. cut the head of the Bank off Wy 2 


ſome, leave three or four inches of the 


Suffer no ſhoots from the 


* * * * = + 


A few 8 concludes this long article of pro- 


o do the work well, there muſt be good tools, &c. 


Chooſe as good a 4) 


and particularly a teen knife. 


caſions hurry and „„ and the patience 


neceflary to ſucceſs may not be poſſeſſed: but deter 
_ 


pro- 
ning 
they 
Tin 
&c. 

day 


* OC- 


ence 
lefter 
not 
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nab 150 long on account of the weather. In handling 


ciond, take care of their eyes, that nothing bruiſes 


them, and be particularly careful of the buds uſed for 


inoculation. | 


Some motion of the 2 ap i is proper at the time of all 
| graffing, but a free motion is neceſſary for the mode 
of praffing 1 in the bark, and as on the r ſide of the 

as tO Wea. ; 
ther, inſertion of graffs, though not buds, if it can be 


ſtock it moves freeſt, and is the beſt aſpe 


avoided, ſhould be always on a part of the ſtock inclin- 
ing to the et. 


culated buds a few days, by a leaf, or a bit of paper. 


Silver (as a fruit knife) is beſt to raite the bark with, C 
or any thing is preferable to iron. 
Though innoculation may ſeem the loweſt ade of 
propagating fruit trees, 1t proves eventually the quick- 
eſt; and 1s the moſt certain way to produce free grow- 
ing trees, with a well covered ſtock, The inſertion 
a clen, as a failure 


of a bud has alſo the advantage of a 
does not hurt the ſtock ſo much. 


It is to be advi/ed, that ſome mark hs l. (or 
notch the ſtoc k) to be affured of the ſort; an uncer- 
tainty of which is often a great mortification. 
ꝛoordo have been neceſſarily employed in directipg * 
the buſineſs of 2raffing, but let not tat circumſtance | 
7 «YL 
tew failures prevent that perſeverance which will | 
length be crowned with ſucceſs, and be a pleaſing re- 
| ward, 


| of the Fa {/:culty of this art, yet the caſe, celerity, and 


Many 


deter ! ingenuity from ſetting about the work; 


1 nough private perſons are apt to think much 
Kring, with which Nur ſerymen perſorm it, ſeem to 


make it nothing at-all: fuch 1 18 che ability Winch much 
practice g glves. | 
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It may be of uſe to fade the inno- 
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\ 8 ſo Wach depends upon proper n every 

I attention ought to be paid to it. This buſineſs 
may be arranged under theſe ſeveral heads. 1. The 
Choice of plants. 2. The act of planting. 3. The 
ſoil. . The ſituation.. 5. The ſeafor. 

1. As to the Hof ck of plants. Trees ought to * 
555 the beſt of the kind; and therefore no care in raiſing, 
or caution and expence in prerc/; 2/1 ag ſhould be ſpare, 
that atleaſt there may be a fair y ) pect of ſatisfaction, 

To plant, and after waiting a lows time, to be diſap— 

* is rather a ſerious misfortune ; eſpecially when 

the work is to be begun again late in a man's life. 
Having ſome confidence. that the / is right and 
good, 10 4 ants muſt be {een to, that they are healthy; 
they ſhould appear ſound as to any e external injury. | 
they are of a ſquat, weak, buſhy growth, there can 
dDe little expectation of their becoming good plants; 
though it may ſometimes hap pen that : a tree. of pos 
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promiſe will rally. 

Trees graffed on 0: g, 0 ocks, or that Kan often 
Wer ente Ded, or freq Ee cu? down, {cldom Grow off 
WC! it. ** ſoil, ms i= ſhon!:! be Jecked. t thoſe 
Wart 27-73 50 he ſeen to, as 7, cr vmen often have 
uc, tree, tr Vit Tell. INE: eng Ciz mand. | 

God une fete have a nnoGin, bright, and trait 


— 2 Ather af a robuſt ZLOV 1 lian tl 
thong! ins moſt luxuriant are norto be preterred, for 


their wood is raw, and wants that firmneſs which 1 
neceſſary 
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neceſſary to fronfulneſs: they may get off this end 
ſtate in time, but the moderately free-growers are bit, 
Young fruit trees are the beſt to plant, tor though 
old ones may ſometimes ſucceed with good manage- 
ment, yet they are liable to ſtunt, and dwindle off; 
whereas the former eſtabliſh their roots quickly, and 
grow off apace; ſo that young trees planted at the 
{ame time Wich old ones, ae: overtake them 1 in a 
tew $6 - 5 
The acr of planting. "Teas taken up for 
An ſhould be dug carefully, with (as much as poſ- 
_) their Fu] roots. Many a good tree has failed 

merely by being taken up badly, and then planted ſo. 


k Seng 6 —  . BE . 
ing, The leſs roots are expoſed to the air the better, and 
red, che ſooner trees are planted after being taken up, the 


| more likely they are to ſucceed well. Trees properly 
packed (i. e. the roots well covered) may hve out A 
rround ten days or a fortnight, in atm, or early m 
the /pring ; but nothing except neceſſity will juſtify ths 
| keeping a tree out of ground a day longer than can be 
1 cloed. 
1 If it be determined. for any length oY wah and, : 
can By Wien and where to plant, the fening the ground, and 8 
ts; expoſing the holes 5 the /un and air, (and if it may be 
10. Vt alſo) will both correct crudities in the ſoil, and 

| Enrich it from the various ſtores of the at moſphere * 


often . opening ſhauld be as deep and wide as convenient, 
v off Ml (lite e ſalutary! influences of the air may be extended. 
ole Dey people do tlie 2 Work of planting Very idly, a5 if 


have WF "foie ſufficient to ſee that a tree has a root, and that 
it Was 0 ty neceſfary LO hide it in tlie 28 ound. Every 
[tral one WO plants trees thould ſtand by himſelf, or have 

lome e truſt 1 p e rſon to {ce the work done, or the nece f 
lary labour may not be b#tow ed. It 13 trequently the 
way (tor inſtance) juſt to dig a hole #9 bigger than will 
| 1 2 88 receive 


The — of fruit trees are often not only mangled, and _ 
too few, but are alſo put into the ground without any 


ſoil is ſtrong, detains wet, and chills and cankers, i 


dee tree is deſigned to ſtand; then dig the bottom to th 


the root clean off; thin it of the finer fibres when 
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receive the roots of a tree twiſted aid forced i in; bur 
being thus cramped, and the veſſels of their roots di. 
torted and broke, it cannot be expected that ſuch uns. 
tural treatment ſhould anſwer. | 

But the above violence is not all; the roots are con. 
fined as in a priſon, (in a tub or a baſon), which if the 


not rots the fibres. To plant well, the roots of a tree 
ſhould have liberty to ſirike out freely every way, and 
the ground well broke for their ea/y progreſs. Let the 
hole for a tree be looſened about two feet deep, and u 
wide as will be much more than ſufficient to receive 
the roots in their ul ſpread as they grow, with litte 
or no direction given contrary to the original one. 
hen the tree is to be planted, take out the and 

| little lower than neceſſary for the roots, at the depth 


full ſpade's depth. Trim any dead or damaged part d 
_ withered, or matted thick, and the more, according to 
the time the tree has been out of the ground, for the 
fine roots ſoon die, and dead, ought not to be on. 
Trees moved only from one part of the garden to ano- 
ther, need have but few fibres cut off, but ſome ampr. 
tations are neceſſary to help the ſooner to new roots 
which ſhortening always forces out. If the root has: 
ta, (or dCownright-{pur), it ſhould be cut to the gene 
ral level of the other roots, and never be left longe! 
| than a foot from the higheſt part of the root. Thok 

great roots that by aukward, or croſſing, ſhould h 
judiciouſly rectified with a ſharp knife; be cautious 
however, of taking off 7% much, * che head wil pro 
duce ſtronger branches in proportion to the gooduel 
of the root. Though it be little practiced, it may be 
very well to apply ſome wound mixture to large amply 
tations, eſpecially of ſtone fruit. 
The head of a tree ſhould be ſomewhat conforod 


to the root. Some reduction of the head may * 
| place 


place at the time of planting ; yet not a/, that may he 
thought neceſſary ſhovld be taken off at firſt; but let 
alone till the ſap ftirs at ſpring, and then care ſhould 


are preferable to many weak ones. This is the or- 
dinary practice with reſpect to wall trees, and why 
Sect. 3 and 12. 


Ihe hole being oc! 
in the middle of it to lay the roots ox and round; clap 


adout the roots, juſt to cover them, it would be a trou- 


Toots, and grow off the faſter. 


| Tecetve rains, or waterings. 


As to depth, trees in a light dry ſoil may have the 
top of their roots ſettled at about five or ſix inches be- 


Clay, forthe making trenches in it will not anſwer, and 
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be taken to proportion the head to the root; and not 
cave on a tree too many buds, for a few ſtout branches 


not of a, others. See articles, Orchard and Pruning, 
7 made as directed, form a little Aue 


the tree upon it, and having thrown on a little good and 
wel!-broke mould, give the tree a gentle ſhaking lift, 
which will let the earth in cloſe among the roots, and 
bring the tree up towards its proper height; by not 
doing this, the roots are ſometimes turned up at the 
ends, inſtead of Iaying rather downwards: Set the _ 
tree high enough to allow for a ſetting of the earth, in 
proportion to the depth it was looſened. Young trees, 
however, ſhould have their roots nearly upon a level, 
and ſo muſt have their ends raiſed with the hand. if 
they are ſuſpected to be too much depreſſed. The 
mould ſhould be thrown on gently, a little at a time; 
and if ſome that is finer and richer than the reſt be put 


bie that would anſwer, helping the tree to ſtrike freſh 
 Trample the mould gently about the roots, beginning 


at the outſide of the hole, and ſo towards the ſtem. 
Finally, leave the ground a little hollow on the top, to 
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low the ſurface, and in a ſtrong ſoil about three inches; 
Or 1t may be a general rule to plant a tree no deeper 

than it was before; for trees planted too deep never do 
well. Always keep the roots of a tree above a heavy 
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autumn; but in winter it ſhould not. This ſettles the 
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an unhealthy tree may be looked for. See next article 
Soil. If the good ſoil is thin, the roots ſhould be al. 
moſt planted in fight, raiſing the earth about them: 
and if care is taken to protect the roots of ſuch high 
ſet trees from froſt the firſt winter, and drought the 
firſt ſum:ner, they will generally do well. But 4% new 
pianted trees ſhould be ſomewhat covered about their 
roots from cxtremes of weather for a time; either with 
good ſold %,, {ter with ſtones on it, or ones alone, 
which by their weight help to hold the tree faſt 
Where plenty of 2% is to be had, it is a nea { material 
to lay about its to keep them from dr ought. 
When litter alone is laid about trees (particula ariy if 
_ againſt an old wall) mice are apt to harbour in ic, a 
bark them. 


Matering is to aks place if trees are e planted cat ly in 


_ about the roots, but let them not be ſodden with 
Late in ſpring water will be ſafely and neceſſariy 
N and muſt be repeated alſo if dry weather; but 

yet with caution, for many new planted trees have 

3 injured (if not killed) by keeping the roots wet. 
Late planted trees ſhould be occaft onally watered through 
out the ſummer. 
In planting wall trees, (che bud Saen try in the 
hole which way they will beſt ſtand againſt the wall; 
= and if they have a head deſigned to remain for trait- 
ing. place it carefully for the branches to be laid to; 
but keep the tree as far from the wall as may be, (ſup- 
poſe eight or nine inches) that the roots may have the 
more room to ſtrike behind: cut off, or ſhorten much, 

all roots whoſe direction is n the wall. Nall 

the tree to it, that wind may not diſturb the roots. 
po To anting Hlandas ds it will be proper to fix a ſai! 
near the ſtein to faſten the tree, in order to prevent the 
Toots being diſturbed by wind, which prevents their 
ſtriking out new fibres; ; rocking about opens the ground 


7 allo about ihe — and admits froſt, by which a tree 


15 
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ſometimes loſt; or ſucceeds badly. This ſtaking 1s 
peſt done while the holes are en, and the roots of 
the tree ſeen, as by driving a ſtake in afterwards, it 
might damage ſome principal root, and the hurting a 
root is to be avoided as much as bruiſing a branch. 
Take care to fix the ſtake firmly, and to tie the tree ſo 
with a hayband, that it may not eaſily get galled. 
Twiſt the band cloſe round the tree firſt, and then 
OO. SS ac, Fo OO 
In late fpring planting it will be found of good uſe to 
make a mixture (in a harrow) of frefht cow dung and 
fine mould, half and halt, to put about the roots, which 
| will greatly help to keep them cool, and plentitully to 
nouriſh them. In default of cow dung, a uddle of 
fine ſifted mould and water will do. Or, if the ſoil is 
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light, mix half mud from a pond or ditch. 


Circumſtances may occur to make ſummer planting 
 Celirable, if it could be ſafely done. It is certain that 
roots quickly ſtrike in ſummer, and if the head of the 
tree is a little reduced, and ſome ſhading contrived for a 
_ while, even wall trees may be then planted, with cow 
dung. But the greateſt point in this buſineſs is, that 
the tree be not cut of the ground ſo long as to dry the 
roots; by ſome means they ſhould be kept cool, and if 
tried, put into pond water a few hours before planting. 
Trees thus planted will not need watering for a long 
time, and muſt not have it, for over moiſture might 
rot the delicate new fibres. SS | 
3. Ihe $01L for planting fruit trees ſhould be good, BY [4 
or nothing pleaſing can be expected: It ſhould be we 111; 
Tweet aud nouriſhing; and therefore if not naturally 
10, it is to be improved by art and labour. Tillage or 
breaking up a ſoil, to expoſe it to the atmoſphere, is of 
much benefit. See article Soil, in the Formation of a 
Garden. Se. 3. We Fc | 
It nothing more can be done at the freſent, at leaſt 
make the ground fairly good where the tree is to be 
et. Two or three barrows of freſſ earth, if of a good 
i5 — i open quality, 
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quality, is preferable to dung: but if the ſoil reall 
needs manure, let it be well incorporated by the ſpade; 
and work ſome rotten dung in deep, below the roots, 
roperly conſumed before the new roots 


of only making the ſoil good for the pre- 
ſent, the firſt opportunity, (or at leaſt before the roots 
ſpread far) ſhould be taken to extend the benefit as far 
as may be, cven to ſeveral yards round; and let this 
work be done deep enough, or as low as the part 
made good for fit planting, i. e. two feet, or as near 
upon it as the caſe will allow. In a jew years this at- 
tention ſhould be extended (in bad ſoils) to where it may 
be thought ee for the roots to have reached. For 
want of this, a tree ſometimes fails when juſt come to 
its full ſize and principal time for bearing. When 
Toots reach a weak, ill-conditioned, poiſonous foil, the 
tree muſt fail; and it ſhould be remembered that the 
extreme branches of the root are what chiefly nouriſh a 
Bo ' X „„ E 
Fruit trees (though they like a rather ſtrong ſoil) 
will not proſper, or hardly grow, in a cold clay; but 
in a ſoil that is tolerable above, they may be planted, 
by improving, or raiſing this, as the caſe may require, 
and cautiouſly avoiding going into the clay. Some 
perſons have laid flat ſtones, or tiles, below the root 
to a conſiderable diſtance, which perhaps may anſwer; 
ut it ſeems adviſe able only to do it about a Foo? ſquare, 
(ora little more), as this may give the roots an hort 
Zontal direction, which if they keep, all will be web. 
It has been recommended to do this in a!/ kinds ot 
| Toll, in order to inſure a more ſuperficial ſpread, than 
without fuch contrivance could be expected. 
It the /o:/ be good, and at the ſame time ſtrong, 
above any bad foil, and the roots take to run towards 
the ſurface, it is ſurpriſing how trees will thus prot- 
per. When planting takes place /u/rerficially, let a hil- 
lock of earth be laid round the roots, and the tree : 
2h „ CUTS 
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cured by a ſtake for two or three years to hold it 
ſteady ; and keep turf or moſs about the root, till the 
tree is well eſtabliſhed. TT 
In a foil that trees are found to canker in, and get 
otherwiſe diſeaſed, it is of no uſe (generally ſpeaking) 
to wait their getting better; but if there is any ſpot ofa | 
more promiſing quality, trees that are not too old and 
far gone may be removed there, and perhaps recover, as 
it has often happened; but let the root be examined, as 
| well as the head, to cut out any d:/ca/ed part. If the 
ſhoots ſhould be weak the firſt year, prune down cloſe 
the ſecond, and ſtrong wood may poſſibly follow. _ 
Wich reſpect to the %, that ſuits every particular 
kind of tree, there is {ome variety of opinions; and 
though it were clear what beſt agrees with each, yet 
trees muſt after all be planted in d:Ferent ſoils, as each 
ſituation is. In what may be truly called a good ſoil, 
all trees will do very well, and in a bad one none will. 


No ſituation or management avails when the ſoil is 


poiſonous, as ſome ſorts are, by their coldnefs, acidity, 
ſulphureous, or metallic qualities. Generally ſpeaking, 
a true /cam ſuits every thing. Ses Formation of a 
g Garden, Set. 3. 7757 ß 
Of che / that be? ſuits each ſort of tree, (though _ 
this be mentioned elſewhere in different places), the 
following particulars ſeem to have a pretty common 
content. ines love a rich dry ſoil, gravelly or ſandy, 
if it does not bind. Figs like much the ſame ſoil, 
though they need not ſo rich a one. Apricots flouriſh 
in a light loam ; but peaches and nectarines ſhould have 
a ſomewhat ſtrong loam, and the latter needs the 
warmer or richer ſoil of the two. Pears like a ſtrong 
but dry ſoil; afifiles a ſtrong and a cool one, if it is not 
wet. Cherries, filums walnuts, and mulberries prefer a 
ary, ſandy, gravelly, or light foil, though they will 
grow in a ſtronger; notwithſtanding plums do very 
well in a moiſt ſoil, and produce the larger fruit in it, 
Jet the flavour is far interior. Quznces flouriſh moſt 
INTER REG F 5 in 
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in a rich and moiſt fol by 2 brook or river's 1 4 or 
Where a rich waſh from ſinks, or dunghills, runs 
occaſionally about their roots; in a dry ſoil their fruit 
is ſmall, though higher flavoured; It is an univerſal 
rule, that fruits are forwarder and more grateful f in 
warm ſoils, but of leſs ſize. | 
Though the vine be planted in a - tight ſoil, yet it 


will require to be fed and enlivened with ſome ſpiri- 


tuous manure, either in autumn or ſpring. For this 
purpoſe water impregnated with Sheep s dung and freſh 


urine has been uſed. The top foil. being removed, 


| bullacks or hog's Blood is Cometines applied; but 2 


- little eep's dung, or that of poultry, dug in regularly 
every autumn, is a good, neat, ſtanding rule. The 


dung of fheep and Hculiry ſhould be uſed in the Pro- 


portion of a tenth part of that of hor/es. 


That ſoils ſhould be accomodated to each particular 
"Giri of tree, the analogy between plants and animals is 
reaſonably urged; that as the latter require their pe- 


culiar food, ſo do the former; but it is to be obſerved, 
that plants receive a great Joel of their nouriſhment 


from the air, and do not depend 10 much on the ſoil 
as is ſuppoſed. 


e be SITUATION propereſt for planting any par- 
= 4 kind of tree is to be conſidered; for ſome like 


a low, ſome a high, ſome a moiſt, ſome a dry ſitua- 
tion; but it 1s ſpoken here chictly | of 5 Fruit trees. The 


1 50 general ſituation of a country, will 1 ut a meaſure rule; 


for though England be but an iſland, it has many li- 


mates in It, and certain plants will do better in one 


place than another, (even within the ſpace of a few | 


miles), as to effects from weather. The difference 
between hill and valley in the /ame place, is ſomething, 
ſo that in the latter the tender bloſſoms of trees ſhall 
eſcape, when in the former, unkind winds ſhall cut 


them off :—not that valleys are always ſafe, tor they 


— ſometimes deſtructive miſts. 
ple: 


To give an ezam- 


Peas 5 
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Peas ſown to ſtand the winter, in a garden on a 
hill, and in another only a hundred yards below, the 
former expeſed, and the latter well ſheltered, will de- 
monſtrate what ſituation will do; for the peas below _ 


will live when the others are cut off, and perhaps 


come in a week earlier, when both ſurvive uninjured. 


In very ex//ed ſituations, eſpecially northwards, little 
| {uit can be expected from the more delicate wal! trees; 

it is prudent therefore to avoid planting in cold places 
the tendere/?, or the earligſt, or the lateſt forts. 


The difference of latitude between Middleſex and 


Northamptonſhire makes commonly a fortnight in the 
coming in of many of the productions of the garden; 


{9 that, generally ſpeaking, what is called an Oclober 


peach is of little worth in the latter county, though in 
the former it may do well; except there is plenty of 
| walling for experiment, therefore never think orf 

panting late fruit in a bleak aſpect, © 


The tarther north, however, is not a certain rule 


| tor the productions of the garden being iroportionaliy 
| later; for in ſome parts' of Y 

getables and fruits, nearly as early as about London. 
Tits has been aſcribed to ſubterraneous heat from 


arkfhir e they produce ve - 


coal beds or minerals, acting as natural hot- 


| beds; but it may be attributed fimply to a rich, warm, 


and deep ſoil, having gravel below it, eſpecially when 


in a valley ſheltered by winds on the cold ſide. It has 
| been obſcrved, 66 in ſome grounds in the {ame climate, 3 
truit will ripen fifteen days, or more, before ſome 


others, not farr off from them, in ground of a different 
Bed 


4 in gardening. NE 
Wich regard to /ituation, we ſhould conſider the 


_ temper,” A ha/ifiy ſoil is therefore the great d ra- 


garden /e, and not plant choice fruits in a cold or 


ſhaded part of it: the a/fet? maſt be good for them as 
well .as the ſoil. From an error of this fort, Vines 
ave trequently been planted and pruned for years, pro- 
ducing nothing but wood and leaves. 5 


F 6 = Figs 
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Figs and vines, neftarines and ficaches ſhould have x 
full fun, or little fruit can be expected from them; and 
Aſricots ought to have a good ſhare of it, though they 
do very well (in ſome places) againſt an ea/? wall, 
and ſometimes againſt a w t. An ea/? aſpect is not ſo 
ſafe as a /outh one, as to the embryo fruit at the time 
of bloſſoming, nor does it bring the a/:ricots ſo torward; 
but the fruit is commonly better: it has the earlieſt ſun 
all the morning, and the benefit of a- gentle warmth 
afterwards, by the wall, (the ſun ſhining hot on the 
other ſide), if the tree is nailed properly cloſe. See 
Formation of a Garden, articles Situation and Ajpef. 
From what has been ſaid on /tuation, the young 
gardener will be led to make ſome diſcrimination in 
_ planting, and not hope to ſucceed when working 
againſt nature. If his garden is ſmall, let him contract 
his deſires, and proceed upon ſure grounds: but if 


large, experiments and riſks are not of much conſe- 
 - quence. Favourable and unfavourable ſeaſons make a 


great difference; but hope {heuid have a foundation, 
and we cannot expect a fortunate end, without the uſe 
of probable means. ens = 
5. The SEASON for planting is a matter of conſe- 

_ quence, though ſome perſons are apt to neglect it whd 


5 ſhould, and do, know better. The proper rule is, to 


plant as early in the ſeaſon as can be; fo that if the 
1 3 bee is ready, trees had beſt be put in when the 
leaves begin to fall, i. e. in Oclober; yet ſome good 
planters have recommended an earlier time than this; 


3 ſcruple not to plant all the latter half of Seite mber, 
though the leaves be full on. Some trees will form 


freſh roots in the winter, and thoſe which do not, get 
ſo united with the earth, and prepared for ſtarting in 
the ſpring, that they are ready to | anſwer a ſupply of 
juices much more freely than when late planted ; and 
conſequently the new ſhoots mut be ſtronger. Let 
nothing but neceſſity put off planting in autumn, cn 
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indeed the ſoil be naturally wet, and then the work 
done early in ſpring is proper. „ 
The ſeaſon for planting in a dry ſoil may be all winter 
for deciduous trees, i. e. thoſe that leave thc leaves; 
but all evergreens (except the Scotch fir, which mau be 
planted at any time), ſhouid be moved early in autumn, 
or /ate in ſpring, and rather the latter, as they are 
' {ſomewhat uncertain in taking Kindly to the ground, 
eſpecially if the weather is unfavourable at the time f 
planting. The oat and /arch (though deciduous) are 
removed ſafeſt in the ſpring. In ſpring-planting al- 
ways give a ſound watering at the time, and if late in 
the ſpring repeat it once a week in dry weather. 
| Let even the meaneſt trees and ſhrubs, as currants, 
geoſeberries and raſpberries have the like attention paid 
to them as to their ſuperiors ; for their fruit wal prove 
the finer, and the argument is cogent for an Oclaber 
planting of theſe, as they-are to bear the next ſeaſon. 
| Let them be taken up, and planted with care; for tlie 
beſt way of doing every thing ought to be the rule of 
practice in all cafes. and a gardener thould follow it 
above all perſons, See liſts of trees, ſection 19, 
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oF zunens, SHRUBBERIES, &c. 


TE are indebted to SHRUBS for much of th 
pleaſure we enjoy in our gardens and planta- 
tions, z they juſtly merit every care, though they 


oy produce us no (or few). edible fruits. They afſfhiſt in 


forming an agreeable thade, they afford a great varicty 
of flowers with leaves. differently tinged, and are 
ſtandard ornaments that give us no great trouble. 


taken to filant them properly, or even to chooſe good 
plants for the purpoſe; and hence they often ail w 
flouriſh, and are mortifying us with a dwindling 
grow th, and unhealthy appearance, when they ſhould 
| Have become objects of admiration. 
Many Arubs are raiſed from fuckers, others fun 
tba ers, ſome from cuttings, and maſt may be propa- 
ved from ſeeds, which though the floweſt method, 
zenerally produces the fineſt plants. Before they are 


plwanted out for orzaments, hey ſhould be trained two 


or three years in a nurſery, ! to be tormed into a full and 
proper head. _ 


Though deciduors Sous: may be planted almoſt 
at any ti me, yet Odgober is much the beſt month, 


La eſpecially it a moilt ſeaſon; the exception being made 


as to a cold wet foil, in w bich all torts of planting (ãs 
obſerved before) is beſt done in ſpring. 


Evergreen ſhrubs muſt be cautiouſly planted, and 


autumn and ſpring ought not to be meddled with in 


Of Ar ubs too little care (however) in general is 


ſhould not be ventured upon in winter, and even in 


harſh 
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harſh weather : drying winds are apt preſently to in- 

jure their roots. It 1s a good rule, let the weather be 
what it will, and the forts what they may, to expole 
the roots to the air no longer than can be helped; 
vergreens ſhould therefore be immediately planted at= 
ter they are taken up, and their roots alſo very care- 

_— T_T onto 88 
As /hrubberies, clumps, &c. are often made on poor 
or indifferent ground, the ſoil ſhould be previouſly 
cleared, dug, and trenched, and that as long before 
planting as may be. For ſpring planting, this work. 
ought to be done in autummn or in winter, that the ſoil 
may have the benefit of froſts, and other helps from 
the atmoſphere „which | is a circumſtance | of much con- 

8 


Tillage not only ſaves manure, but is ſuperior to it, 


aung, as much as poſſible; and therefore a little /o:7, 
or turf-afcs, Ke. ſprinkled over the ridges of trenched 


over once a month, the advantage would be fully an- 
:mcrable to-the trouble. ue 
As fing is, on the whole, rather the fitteſt time for 
moving evergreen {hrubs, and as the diciduous forts do 
| then alſo very well, /rubberies and clumps will pro- 
perly enough be the work of March, a little earlier 
or later, according to the ſoil and ſeaſon. Light ſandy 
loils ſhould always be planted in good time, and any 
fur weather that appears ſettled, ſhould not be ne- 
glected: the beginning of April, however, is by ſome 
rcckoned the beit ſeaſon for planting ſhrubs. A good 
medium way is to plant the dec:ducus ſorts the begin- 
ung of March; and, leaving places for the evergreen 
kinds, plant them the end of March, or the beginning 
of Ari. But it were {till a better way (if the ground 
is im order) to plant deciduous ſhrubs in autumn, and 
e evergreen ſorts in ſpring. IT 


| where time can be allowed exhauſted ground. In 
| planting rubs and trees, it is defirable to do without 1 


ground is proper; and if the trenches were turned 
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If autumn be the ſeaſon fixed for planting, it wil 
be proper before the froſt comes in to cover the root 
of x wg and eſpecially of evergreens, with litter, 
and indeed at /pring it is proper to do ſo; for neither 
Frost nor drought ſhould be ſuffered to affect ney 
' planted trees, or ſhrubs. It will be proper to have the 

outſide plants of a new ſhrubbery, towards the * 


5 covered about the roots all ſummer. 


What has been ſaid of the act (or Oe" of | plant. 
ing fruit trees, ſhould be obſerved of rubs In 


drxeſſing the roots of ſhrubs, ſhorten them moderately, 


prune the heads ſo as to form them handſomely, 
Settle the ground to the roots by watering, and leavea 
little hollow about them for future watering, if the 
| ſeafon thould require it. Let the taller plants be tied 


Wi to ſtakes, as the wind is apt to diſturb them, and hin- 
= der their ſpeedy rooting. 


The proper diſpoſition of Grids. where there are 


2 many to be planted, ſhould be conſidered in ſeveral 


particulars; for the beauty and proſperity of a Plan 

tation, depends greatly upon it. 

'The diftances muſt be according to the hs they 

ufually attain. Some grow off ſlow at firſt, but after- 
Wards get large; but ſtill theſe ſhould be rather con- 

ſiqdered in a middling way, otherwiſe the ground will 


de a long time naked. Some ſorts will require not 
more than a three feet diſtance, others four, five, ot 


fix; but as they are ſmall, when planted, and perhaps 


- much of a ſize, the future * and un ale 


frequently not conſidered. 

The tuation, to accommodate them as well as may 
| be, according to their tender or hardy nature, ſhould 
be attended to; not to plant evergreen ſhrubs, or the 
more delicate deciduous ſorts, on the outſide toward 
the N. or N. E. and as there may be a variety and ir- 
regularity in the ground, the lower parts and deepel 
ſoil may be more ſuitable to ſome, and the higher and 


ſhallower may ſuit (or at leaſt do very well for) others 
Tender 


0 om vw mm = 
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Tender ſhrubs ſhould not only be ſheltercd for pro- 
tection, but be planted in a dry ſpot open to the ſun: 
Some things will live abroad in a dry and poor ſoil, 
that would ſeldom ſurvive a winter in a rich and moiſt 
one. The more towering ſorts muſt be placed behind, 
and the leſs ſo before them, gradually declining to the 
low growing ones, in a fort of theatrical order: This 
is neceſſary in a hrubbery, and indeed all plantations, 
but more ſo in the diſpoſition of plants in clumps, keep- 
ing the center high, and falling gradually towards the 
edge. Thus the ſtems, and naked parts of the higher 
plants are hid by thoſe before them, and the whole 
appears to the eye a full ſcene of verdure. cs 
Ihe ſeaſon of ſhrubs flowering and leafing is a ma- 

terial point to provide for, by a proper FAribution, 8 


is neceſſary to be obſerved. 


diſperſed mixture of the evergreen, and deciduous ſorts 


As to 2 ortion of this mixture it will depend 
upon taſte, and the opportunity of procuring the one 
ſort or the other; but the circumſtance may direct (ir 
| meaſure) whether the plantation of fhrubs be about 
the houſe, or at a diſtance from it. In the former caſe, 
more evergreens ſhould be made uſe of, as in fight in 
winter: generally. ſpeaking, perhaps, one evergreen, 
and two deciduous ſhrubs, or one and three, may form 
an agreeable ſhrubbery for view at all times © 
 Aregularity in planting ſhrubs is riot neceſſary as to 
mes, but is rather to be avoided, except Juſt in the 
front, where there ſhould always be ſome low ones, 
and a border for flowers, chiefly of the ſhring, as fumy 
mer ones are apt to be drawn up weak, if the ſhru 
dery walks are not very wide. The flowers ſhould be 
of the loweſt growth, and rather bulbous rooted. To- 
wards the edge may be planted aconites, ſnom-drops, 
erocuſſes, primroſes, violets, frolyanthufes, lehaticas, wood 
enemonzes, caffodils, cowſlifs, &e, In open ſhrubberies 
| an 


that there may be a ſprinkling of decoration every 8 
month, in every part. And in this buſineſs, an equally 
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times occaſions ſhrubberies to be neglected 0 long, 
and to be but partially attended to. . 

Ihe /uckers or young plants, found in digging and 
drefling 


roots buried as ſoon as poſhble: Why ſhould they be 


ſuffered to wither and ſpoil, becauſe they may recover! 
For hedges about a garden, (1. e. for the div of 


any thing, the laſt as trainable by judicious pruning ® 
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an edging of /{rawberries is proper, and the hautby 
 preterable, on account of its ſuperior ſhow when in 
flower; but in. theſe {ituations the wood Rtrawberry i 
more commonly planted, as it will produce fruit with 


— a. e 
he management of a plantation of ſhrubs comes 


next to be conſidered. It ſhould be kept clean, or 
much of its beauty is loſt. Let it be frequently hoe 
and raked, to give it a freſh appearance, and frevent 
the growth 4 ) 
ground up the ſtems of plants, and thus injures them 
much. When moſs can be /cen, it has then got ahead, 
and will be got rid of with difficulty. The uſual time 
for pruning and digging about ſhrubs is /fring ; but au- 
tums is better, if the plants are well eſtabliſhed in the 
_  gronnd, and eſpecially if got old and full of roots. The 
{runing ſhould not be late, October beſt) as ſome ſorts 
are apt to die down; theſe, however, might be left to 
 Jpring, or only ſhortened in part: They ſhould con- 
ſtantly be kept free from /uckers and luxuriant wool. 
See fruning of ſhrubs. An autumn digging of an old 
ſhrubbery does much good, by the benefit which the 
| ſoil receives ſrom froſt, and cutting ſome of the ends 
of the roots, by which new ones ſtrike. "This autumn 
dreſſing is particularly to be recommended as lefſemng 


f moſs, which ſpreads apace from the 


the work of ſpring, the hurry of which ſeaſon ſome- 


about ſhrubs are often left careleſsly- on the 
ground, but if likely to be wanted ought to have their 


it) the laurel, yew, and holly are the principal ver- 
greens; the former as a lofty and open fence, tlie le: 
cond as cloſe and moderate in height, and to be cut"? 


al 
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an impregnable and beautiful fence. . Deciduous divi- 
lions are beſt made with the ſmall leaved c, or the 


hop hornbeam, as they are tonſile, and of a peculiar neat 


foliage: If a lofty hedge i 18 wanted, the beech makes a 
00d one. 


Old walls are forewhar unſightly, and if covered 
with plants are rendered agreeable. The evergreens to 
be recommended for hiding them, are the laurel, phil- 
rea, alaternus, fiyracantha, yew, box, and lauruſtinus ; 
but it the aſpect of the wall be N. let them be planted 
late in ſpring. Toy, box thorn, and other climbing 


ilirubs anſwer the purpoſe. If a mere ſummer covering 


be defired, and the Nl is high, hornbedm, (rather the 


hop) and witch elm do very well when planted cloſe ; 


or lilacs, or even black ceurrants will ſoon come to 1 
cover : but whatever is planted for the purpoſe, let it 
be kept trimmed, and trained cloſe as miy be to the 
be covered 
with a fiear-tree, or a Vine, for though the vine ſhould ” 
not bear, it will anſwer its prime end, and looks well 


wall. The gable end of a building may 


when in full leaf. See liſts of Mer ubs, ſe&ion 19. 


„„ 
— 

OF FOREST TREES. 
LANTING of foreft trees, in ſome extent or 
other, may be an object with ſome young gar- 


deners, and thoſe who have a taſte this way, and 
ground to exerciſe it on, will amuſe themſelves in a 


very 


„ 
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very ref; ft eble manner by o doing. Let the work be 
ſet about with all ſpeed and reſolution ; for every year 
loſt is to be lamented, beth in a public and private 
mew: V „5 

What if fore}? trees produce nothing for the table, 
or no inmediate profit, they afford, in their planting 


and nurſing, preſent entertainment of a very grateful 


Kind; they may ever after be viewed as objects of {a- 


_ tisfaction, and friends, neighbours, and poſterity wil 


have reaſon to praiſe the work. 


» . 


Plantations of foreſt trees do very much ornament 2 


country, and there are ſome grounds peculiarly fituated 


to become objects of delight in this reſpect, which 
could not be better employed. A place without trees | 
appears diſagreeably naked, and being deſtitute of one 


| of the moſt uſeful materials for buildings, utenſils, &c. 
is in truth to be lamented as unfurniſhed and forlorn. 


The demand for wood is perpetual, and the conſump- 
tion is great; and therefore a proviſion for generations 


to come, by planting of fore/t trees, muſt afford the 


pleaſure to the mind, % 
Ibhhougli every one has not ground to form plants 
tons of any conſiderable extent, yet if it were only a 


ſincereſt, (becauſe moſt diſintereſted) gratifications of 


- ſingle tree here and there, i. e. to do what little igt 


be in this way, it would ſaew a worthy ſpirit, and 
make a man an honourable benefactor to ſociety. 
Corners of fields might have little clumps convenient!y 
planted, without much expence of fencing. A fev 
trees might be planted in, or rather juſt without Jed! 
| rows; but theſe ſhould be chiefly oaks. It is a practice 
with ſome, to plant trees in hedges when firſt made 
but they are commonly too ſmall, and ſo the quick 
choaks them, and they never thrive. In 


The planting of foref? trees is profitable as well as 
ee and reſpectable; and a young planter ma) 
live to reap much reward from his labour, or he may 
leave a valuable inheritance to his children. I 

plantation 
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plantation and care of timber is like buying the rever- 
 fjon of an eſtate—for a little money expended, we be- 
come heirs to great ſums.— In countries ſcarce of 
fring, and where poles and rails are wanted, uner- 
ed will pay the proprietor triple more value than 
the beſt fields of corn, and the. oats among it remain 
a great eſtate to ſucceeding generations.” Poor land, 
that does not anſwer for corn, would be profitably cul- 
tivared in wood ; but ſuch ground ſhould be /own, ra- 
ther than planted. Wet ground may be advantageouſly 
planted with the amphibious tribe, as willw, fallow, 


| withy, ozier, Wc. 


For thoſe who may be diſpoſed to plant fore/? trees, 
the following directions are offered: — The manual 
work proper to this buſineſs, may be gathered from 
what has been already ſaid on planting #7 it trees and 
firubs ; and though plantations of rg trees, need not 
be fo nicely attended to as fruit trees, yet the better the 
work is performed, the fairer is the proſpect in grow- 
ing good tiniber; a check by an error at firſt planting is 

a loſs of time, and a damage done to trees which is 
ſometimes never recovered. To give an inſtance — 
the mould is often thrown on the roots of a foreſt tree 
in lui ſis, when if it Were /afted, fo as juſt to cover 
them with fine mould, the trouble would be amply re- 
paid by the quick {triking of the roots, and future 
itrength of the tree. : „ 5 
Ground deſigned for planting ſhould be prepared as 
long as it can beforehand, by the uſe of the plough or 
lpade ; and if ſome ſort of previous cultivation, either 
in c/n or vegetables, were adopted, the ſoil would be 
better fitted to receive the trees. At any rate, the 
places where the trees are to be ſet, ſhould be pre- 
vioufly dug ſomewhat deep, and cleared of rubbiſh, 
Perennial weeds, twitch, &c. If wet, let it be properly 
drained, for none but thoſe of the aquatics kind can do 
well ina cold and very moiſt ſoil, 
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good where the trees are ſet, is {ufhcient, if the ſoil i 
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In oſen planting for timber, to make only the hole 


not ſtrong, (which, generally ſpeaking however i 
ſhould be,) and in ſuch 3 the plough being 
uſed for corn, or ſome crops to be carried off, the 
whole ſoil will be prepared for the roots to ſpread. A 
plantation of this fort may be conſtantly under the 
plough, till the trees ſhade too much, and then it may 
be ſown down for graſs, which laying warm, and 
coming early, would be found uſeful. The opportu- 
nity given to improve a foil by this intermediate culli. 
vation, would inſure very fine timber. | 
But a lantation of trees being made (as ſuppoſe of 
eas) at due diſtances, and the ground ploughed fora MI 
year or two, while they got a little a-head, then it might Wl >” 
be /own profitably, with 1 nuts, keys and ſeeds for under. 
weed, obſerving to thin the plants the ſecond year, and a 


= again the third, till two or three fect aſunder in Poor 


ſome have thinned the plants while young, to thict 


_ grour4, and to three or four feet diſtance if rich. In th 
fourteen or fifteen years, (or much ſooner for ſome 1 
| purpoſes), the o/h froles, &c. will be five, end meet with ie 
a a ready ſale as uſeful ſtuff; and afterwards the wndrr- 
<vood will be fit to cut, in a ſtrong ſtate, every eleven 
or twelve years. In the management of underwood, 


feet aſunder, and cut them down at three years, to 
about ſix inc hes, to form fools, which in about ten 
years are cut, having produced ſeveral ſtems from 

each. Some perſons have cut ſeedling. trees down it 
this age to three inches for timber, leaving only one 

ſtrong ſhoot to grow from each ſtool ; ; and thus finer 

trees are frequently (or rather certainly) produced, 

than from ſeedlings not cut down. 

The diftances of the timber plants, may be from 
twenty-five to thirty-five feet, according to the ſoil, 0 
Opinion of the planter. If no view to under tod, the 
above open planting may be made cloſe, by ſetting firſt 
the and (which thould be fine plants) and ill 

lin 
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filling up with others that are worſe, to within about 
eight or nine feet of one another. They will at this 


öſtance come to fair tiniber, or may be thinned at 


pleaſure: and even among theſe a {ma 1 crop of under- 


= might be had, which would ſhelter the timber 


plants, and help to draw them up {trait and tall. 


As to ſma ll plantation $, of thickets, cofiſnices, clumps, | 
and rows of trees, they are to be ſet cloſe according to 
their nature, and the particular view the planter has, 
who wilt take care to conſider the uſual fize they at- 


nin, and their mode of growth. An advantage at 


home for ſhade or ſhelter» and a more diſtant object 
of fight, will make a difference : tor ſme immediate 
adyantage, very cloſe planting may take place, but 
good trees cannot be thus expected, yet if thinned in 
„me, a ſtrait tall ſtem is Often thus procured, which | 


afterwards is of great adrantage. 


For little cluntps, or grouſies 'of foreſt tree 8. (as elms) : 
there may be planted three or four in a ſpot, Within 
fire or fix feet of one another, and thus be caſily 
fenced : having the air freely all round, and a good - 


vil, fuch clumps produce fine timber. 


Single trees of every ſort, | grow off apace, and are 
more beautiful than when in the neighbourhood of 
"ters, and particularly fir s, pines, lar ches, limes, and 
leſnuts : the edible fruited cheſaut is only good tor 
imber ; but the horſe is very. ornamental, flouriſhing 


derer only on high dry ground. As to rows of 
trees, whether ſingle or double, when planted for a 


ſcreen, they may be ſet about ſeven or eight feet aſun- 


cr, upon an average, according to their nature, taking 


are to prune them occaſionally, from too galling an 


interference. 


Avenues are now ſeldom planted, but when they are, 


Wo good rows of e/ms, limes, cheſnuts, &c. ſhould be 
{et at the width of the houſe, at full thirt teet diſtance 


in the rows; to thicken which, intermediare plants 
may be ſet; and alto an inner row, to be removed 
when 
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cke roots, &c. A ſound watering may take place, aul 
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when the principal trees are full grown. Avenue g 
. proſpects, ſhould be fifty or ſixty feet wide, che 
Ihe heſt ſeaſon for planting the deciduous kinds d 
foreſt trees, is the latter end of October, and evergren 
ſorts, the latter end of March ; though the ſoil, whe. 
ther light and dry, or heavy and wet, ſhould ſome: 
- what direct; evergreen trees being to be planted gene. 
rally with ſafety, early in autumn, if the ſoil is wam; 
but in all caſes trees ſhould be planted in dry weather 
that the mould may be looſe to drop in, and lie cloſe 
between the roots, which is a material thing. 
Foreſt trees for planting are generally preferred n. 
ther large, and being fo, - ſhould not be taken up id, 
but with as much of an uninjured ſpread of roots a 
poſſible: yet, free growing plants of about three ar 
four feet high, promiſe in the end to make finer trees] 
than thoſe that are planted larger. Some ſay they are 
| beſt at this ſize from the /eed bed; and others, that 
having grown on the feed bed two years, and been 
once planted out, as having had their tap roots cut, 
they will do better, and generally ſpeaking this is ts 
4 as they have a more buſhy and horizontal foot. 
In the ag of planting. let every thing be done as d- 
rected for fruit trees; 1. e. the hole dug wide and deep, 
the ground well broken, or rather ſifted, to lay about 


the trees made faſt by ſtakes, and litter laid about then 
roots to keep out froſt and drought. It is of much 
conſequence to take care that the roots (eſpecially d 
evergreen trees) do not get withered before planted. WI + 
Evergreens do beſt in a dry, but deciduous foreſt trees 

(generally) in a moiſt ſoil, if it is not wet. Cate n P. 
particular, though at firſt they may appear to do poorly 
grow well in ſtrong and moiſt gro unc. 
Fencing is the laſt thing to be conſidered. If tres 
are planted where cattle go, their ſtems muſt be pfo- 
tected from barking and rubbing. The common wi! 
of {mall poſts and little rails, is well known; ys 
A PW IRE 2 arg 
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large cattle are not fed where the trees are, good 
horns ſtuck round them, and tied to them, is ſufh- 
cient, and indeed this might do in almoſt all caſes. 
| There are various ways, aud whatever mode is uſed, 
let it be at firſt well executed, and afterwards repaired 
in lime, as often as there is need. Something concern- 
ing the raiſing of foreſt trees will be found at page 78. 
Whoever plants fore/? trees, ſhould take care to dreſs 
them by proper pruning, and ſuffering no ſuckers to re- 
main about their roots. Their 2%/ ſhould be kept 
equal, and not permitted to ſpread too much in heavy 
branches, but trained in a light and ſpiral way; always 
preſerving the leading ſhoot, to encourage mounting, 
which is the perfection of a foreſt tree. The ems of 

all trees deſigned for timber, ſhould be conſtantly, and 
timely dee to, as it is neceſſary to rub off buds, or 
to cut off the fide ſhoots, except here and there a ſmall 
one, which may ſerve to detam the fap to the ſwelling 
of the trunk; but branches being left on of any 
ſtrength, keep the tree from mounting, and draw it 
crooked, and ſuch branches, if cut off when large, 
occaſion knots, and ſometimes a decay at the part, 
Plantations, growing thick, ſhould be thinned in 
ume; but not too much at once, eſpecially in hilly 
ntuations; for as thoſe trees which remain, come ſud- 
i:-nly to be expoſed, (after having been brought up 
under the ſhelter of others,) ſuffer much; getting 
crooked, ſtunted, and buſhy, inſtead of having their 
deſirable ere& form, without which they are not 
adapted for ſuperior uſes, or are agreeable to the eye. 
Ornamental trees, as the crab, black cherry, &c. may 
prove profitable, as well as agreeable, here and there 
ane 3 foreſt trees, and ſhould therefore not be 
omitted. N ; | a 
rees Xe lib of tress, ſection 19. 
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SECTION XI. 
C===9 
07 RURAL AND 'EXTENSIVE GARDENING, 


R. 


URAL ad extenſive as is n + con- 
nected with a taſte for planting fore/? trees; aud 


au idea of the friftureſque ſhould ever accompany the 
work of planting. 
gratity the eye, planting 1s very 


Mercly for the ſake of cbjedts to 
often purſued, and 
wherever trees can be mtr oduced to improve a view 
from the houſe, or accuſtomed. walks, tiere a man, 


having it in his 2 as rene of the land, or 
m0 plant. 


„ 1 in clams, cop ices, groves, « avon, 
1 woeds, be added levelling of ground, improving af 
water courſes, and paſtures, m making lawns, &c. "Ihe 
expence incurred would be J2nourable, and anſweiel 
by pleaſures of the ſincereſt kind! There are ways 
ſpending money, that could be named, which are found 
miſchievous in the extreme, and are therefore de- 
ſervedly brauded with diſgrace ; 
_ wealth into the hands of induftry y, working to uſeful 
purpoſes, and tha tdelectable end of making the COUNTY 
about him, as it were, a garden, docs it in wiſdom. 
Yet here ſome caution may be neceſſary. Do no- 
thing too much,”-1s a wife maxim. Building, plant: 
a ing, and ie upon a, large ſcale, have bet 
ſometime s attended with /erious conſequen ces, as whel 
a man's fortune has not been equal to the undertaking 
It were deſirable to be able to per ſuade to gun things 
in this way; but prucence mul guide. 


Thot 


but he who diltributs 


SE 
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Thoſe who would do much in rural and exten/rue 2 55 


5 garabning, ſhould not be forward to truſt to their own 


| taſte altogether, though they may be ingenious. In 


this buGneh there is no making” exfer: ments, but all 
ihould be executed, as much as poſlible, upon cer- 


| tainty. There are fr o7c{/ronal men in this way, whoſe 
peculiar practice, and appropriate talents, will enable 
them to conceive improvements, and the beſt manner 
of executing them, which could (carcely be projected 
by any private perſon. There is a variety of works 
and decorations in extenſive gardening which injudt- 

ciouſſy introduced, might create a waſteful expence. 
This is an error that ought to be avoided, and moſt 


probably would be, by thoſe who have been i in the ha- 


bit of ſtudying Nature, and the — of art, as her 


= ee haudmaid. 


Artificial decerations are at his time mich les made 
ole af; tan formerly, and che grandeur. of paſt times 


in the w ay of gardening would 3 1ow be thought trifling 


and mean. W itneſs the heard trees, ſtatues, vaſes, | 
water works, figured parterres, &c. of that ſtyle of 
N gardening, ned from the Dutch, which has been 
long deemed a mere burleſque upon Nature, the grand 


charac ctertitics of which are eaſe an d np city. 


Ihe pleaſure we ſeek in lay; ng out gardens, is now 


juſtly tounded upon the principles of concealed art, 


- which appears like Nature; but ſtill, whether inge- 

nious contrivances and decorations, (altogether arüiti- 5 
cial,) ſhould be ſo entirely laid aſide as they are, may 
deſer ve to be conſidered. Gardens were formerly 


loaded with ſtatilcs, and great impropricties were com- 
mited in placing them, as Nei ptune, in a grove, and 
Filcun ata fountain, large en in ſmall gardens, 


and mall in large, he” but, perhaps, works of the 
ſtuaty ary. might ſtill be introduced, and the meetings 


5 
with Flora, Ceres, or Pomona, &c. well executed, 


aud in proper places, could hardly give offence. A 
_Wrace as a boundary, is now ſeldom formed, but in 
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fame fituations, ſuch an eminence might in ſeveral re. 
ſpects be agreeable. FF eo ol 
It would certainly be too much to attempt here par. 
ticular directions; for extenſive gardening. The je. 
culiar capabilities of any place mult ſuggeſt what may 
= be done, and much judgment is neceſſary to plan 
aaright. It is preſumed only to give a few hints to 
_ thoſe private perſons who would do ſomething in this 
way, which they may conſider as they pleaſe. 
If trees are nlanted injudiciouſſy, the error is a trifle; 
but if cat down ſo, the conſequence is ſerious, and has 
often been ſorely lamented ; extirpation ſhould there. 
fore be wel/ thought of before it is executed; eſpeci- 
ally trees about houſes, for many dwellings have been 
thus too haſtily expoſed, and deprived of a comfortable 
ſhelter and ſhade. And why ſhould a taſte have pre- 
vailed for ſo /udden a tranſition, no ſooner out of the 
| houſe than to arrive in the open country, or why | 
| ſhould an extenſive garden be thrown as much as 1 
_ ble into a /in zle view, when meeting with new ob- 
.- Jets in our walks is ee. 
Hillh ſhats that are in view ot the houſe ſhould be 
planted with fe, as pleaſant noble looking trees, and 
very hardy. Beech does well on high ground, eſpe— 
_ cially, if chalky. In low ground, not to mention 44 
ders and that tribe, the birch, and even the at, ſhould 
not be forgot, where the wet does not long ſtand. 
About the houſe ſome dy walks ought always to 
be provided, by thick planting, if not of trees, yet of 
flowering ſhrubs, and evergreens, of which the lauft 
will be found the moſt uſeful. Here thould be alſo 
good portion of graſs plat, or laton, which ſo delight! 
die eye when neatly kept, alſo borders of thewy Hou. 
ers, which if backed by any kind of fence, it thouli 
be hid wich evergreens, or at leaſt with deciduous 
thrubs, that the ſcene may be as much as poſſible v. 
racious. If there is good room, /ingle trees of the f 
bind, at due diſtances, are admirable ornaments mw 
8 a houle, 
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a houſe, and clumps of ſhrubs all of the /ame kind 
have a good effect. V . 
Thoſe who have much ſpace of ground to decorate, 

do well to plant trees and ſhrubs of every kind, as en- 
larging the ſources of amuſement, and affording op- 
portunities for obſervation ; but it the allotment ot 
round for this purpoſe is cantracted, then, of courſe, 
thoſe only ſhould be planted, which by their neat fo- 
liage, natural ſymmetry, and gay flowers, may be 
truly eſteemed ornamental. They ſhould be ſuch as 
ſtrike the eye of perſons in general, though they have 
nothing of ſingularity to engage the attention of the 


curious in plants. It too often happens, that good o/4 = 
ſorts of trees, ſhrubs, and flowers, are excluded for |NRI 


new ones, but if the latter are not more elegant, ang 
generally pleaſing, the practice is ſurely not a-wite 


— . . 


one: in ornamental gardening, on a /mall ſcale, great 


care ſhould be taken, in the choice of what is really 
pretty, that nothing dull or rambling be introduced. 


In the moſt Hheltered place near the houſe, there 


ſhould be an incloſure of a compact nature, as ſup- 
poſe of yew, or hornbeam (rather the former) open 


only to the South, as a neceſſary apartment to place 


things in from the greenhouſe, Or occaſionally the hot- : 
houſe, tender annuals, or any hardy curiaus potted = 
plants, for a ſummer refidence. For this purpoſe, or 
tor hedges to ſeparate, or divide, any ſpot of ground, 
the hoe hornbeam is beſt, as the common ſort holds its 
dead leaves all the winter, and makes a litter at ſing. 
This buſineſs, however, may be eaſily affected by 
Planting elder cuttings at a 2 aſunder, which will 
gow up quickly, being kept moiſt. mo 


The cats ſhould always be wide, ſome (in gene- 


ral) ſer2ntine, and contrived as much as poſſible up- 
ona gel. as walking up and down hills can hardly 
be called pleaſure. That they may be extenſive, they 
thoutd irt the grounds and ſeldom go acroſs them. 
la {mal pleaſure grounds the edges of the walls ſhould 
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1 be ewely - lean with flowers, and long ones oc- poſa 
10 cal: 'onally 0, or with the moſt dwarf ſhirubs; and neat. cord 
| i! ficlered compartments of flowers, (every now and a ft 
Li then to be met with) have a pretty effect. If the mor 
447 walks are extended to diſtant plantations of fore/? eren, tate 
hy! every opportunity ſhould be taken, to 1 itroduce {yme- Jed, 
thing of tlie herbaceous ; owe) 'y kind, Which will prove reqt 
the more pleaiing, as found in unexpected fituations; I 
Ilie outer walk of pleaſure grounds and plantations, ten! 
ou! d every now and then break into open views of wid 
the country, and to parts of the inter nal ſpace, made beg 
pleaſing, it not 2 * ſome ornaments of art v: 
and nature. | dete 
Mater thould only be introduced i in ſult Coke, where 95 
it will run it tlelf c car, or may be caſily kept ſo, ought 5 4 

to be kept in full fight; and fome Vall of it thould be 85 
contrived, (if poſſible,) for the fake of giving it mo- 
tion and fond, becauſe a lively ſcene of this element 4 
18 always much more pleaſant . a dead one. Every 2 
ſprinę of water ſhould be made the moſt of, and though \ 
fountains jets A"cau, &c. are out of faſhion, ſomething a 

of this kind is agreeable enough. Near ſome piece of 

water, as a cool retreat, it is deſirable that there ſhould n 
be ſomething of the fammer-h: % kind, and why not . 
the ſimple ruſtic arbour, embowered with. the W906; ME 
bine, the fweetbriar, the jaſmine, and the roſe. —_ 0 
5 Befo: e the deſign of a (rural and extenſive garden _ 
be put in exec ion, it ought to be conſidered, what it \ 


will be in twenty or thirty years time; for it often 
happens, that a deſign that looks handſome when ii is 5 
firſt planted, and in good proportion, becomes ſo ſmall. 
and 5 EE ey in proceſs of time, that there is a he— 
ceſſity either to alter it, or deſtroy it entirely, and fo 
plant it anew.”? This obſervation of Mr. Millar“, 
— the advice given of employing the moſt /#: fil 
in planning and directing pleaſure grounds. To pro 
portion the breadth of walks, the ſize of carpets, calt- 
ing and ley elling of grounds, parterres, c. The di- 


Foſi 


„ ; 


An 
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polal of fountains: Kites vaſes, dials, ad other 1 


corations of magnificence to moſt advantage, requires 
a ſarticular addreſs, ſays Mr. Evelyn, or to ipeak 
more emphatically, a profhenc eye; and hough tlie 
tte is not now what it was in Mr. Evelyn's time, 


yet, perhaps, the only difference 18 that more Kill 1 
| requitit-. 


What has been ſaid of the d 72 culty of 1081 BET ex- 


tenlive gardening, is meant only as advice to proceed 


wich cautious ſteps. The work is truly of the moſt 


worthy nature, and a taſte for it deſerves to be clie- 
rithed. Mr. Shenſtone, in an ode on rural elegance, 
detcnds his favourite Employment th us : 


Aud oh! the tranſport, moſt ally'd to fong, | 
In ſome fair villa's peaceful bound, 
To catch ſoft hints from Nature's tongue, 
And bid Arcadia bloom around: 
Whether we fringe the ſloping hill, 
Or ſinoothe below the verdant mead 
Whether we break the falling rill, 
Or through meandering mazes lead: 
Or i in the horrid bramble's room, „ 
Bid careleſs groups of roſes bloomm 
Or let ſome ſhelter'd lake ſerene . 


Reflect 0: rs, woods, and ſpiers, and brighten a all 


the ſcene. 


0 ſweet diſpofal of the rural hour! 


O beauties never known to cloy! 


w hile worth and genius haunt the farour'd bow'r, ue. 


And every gentle breaſt partakes the joy ! 
While Charity at eve ſurveys the [wain, 
Enabled by theſe toils to cheer 
A train oi helpleſs infants dear, 
Speed whiltling home acrols the plain: 2 
Secs vagrant Luxury, her hand-maid grown, 
For half her graceleſs deeds atone, 
And hails the bounteous work, and ranks at with. her 
OWN. 


| G n Why 
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Why brand theſe pleaſures with the name 

Of ſoft, unſocial toils, of indolence and ſhame # 
Sgaarch but the garden, or the wood, 

Let yon admir'd carnation own, 
Not all was meant for raiment, or for ſood, 

Not all for needful uſe Alone; EE 

"There while the feeds of future a 8 


'Tis colour'd for the ti ght, e to Pleaſe the ſmell 
My kom the nightingale to ang? 


'by flows the pine's nectareous j juice ? * 

Why fines with paint the linnet” $ wg - 

For ſuſtenance alone? for uſe? 
For preſervation? Every ſphere 
Shall bid fair Pleaſure's rightful claim appear, 
5 And {ure there ſeem of 4uman kind, 

Some born to ſhun the ſolemn Riſe; 
Some for amufrve taſks defign'd, 

' To ſoothe the certain ills of life; 


| Grace its lone vales with many a budding role, 
5 New faunts of bliſs diſclofe, _ 
Call forth refreſhing ſhades, and decorate repoſe. 


= Mr. Shaw facceeded odmieably in ring out bis 
grounds, and producing a delightful ſcene about the 
 Leajowes. 
pictureſque gardening, without the aſſiſtance of pro- 
feſſional artiſts; but they have had a peculiar ta lent 
this way, improved by Audy and obſervation. Thus 
Mr. //alpole makes an eaſy affair of it, and ſays, 


the pei effor, if he has any taſte, is the beſt deſigner 


of his own grounds.” And indeed, as they have 
come ſo frequently under his own eye and contemple- 
tion, he muſt, in a great meaſure, be competent t0 


the work; 


judgment 4 implicitly to general undertakers of ru · 
ral gardening. 
2 F. eee gardening depends much on the form af 
the ground, and therefore to ſhape thar | is the fixſt ob- 


«ke 


Several gentlemen have done great things in 


and at leaſt, ought not to give up his 


little < 
tere fo 
without 
rang 
monly ; 
Too ! 
t abo0u1 
ſome Ot 
plled, 2 


the tort 


| ra! pin 


Kea ha 
gard: nn 
paintin 
tures, ! 
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Natur 
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= Some ſituations may not need it, and, perhaps, 


little alteration may produce a happy effect in others; 

therefore great alterations ſhould not be attempted 
witzout manifeſt advantages, as either levelling, or 

miling ground, is a heavier buſineſs than is com- 
monly tluppoled. | _ „ . 5 
Too much plane is to be gnarded againſt, and when 
abounds, the eye ſhould be relieved, by clumps or 

ſome other agreeable object. Hollows are not eaſily 
blled, and emmences, in general, are advantageous in 
the iyrmation of picfureſque ſcenes, in which the gene- 


| ra! principle of ornamental gardening conſiſts. This 


lea has been preſſed fo far, that it is contended, a 
garde ner ſhould be a painter, or at leaſt a ſtudier of 
paintings. But u ithout an immediate view to pic- 
tures, no doubt, grounds may be laid out in a way 
ſuſkciently pictureſque. That view may be very 
agecable in Nature, which would not be ſo in a pie-- 
we, and vice eres. ok Eo 
 Piftureſque gardening is effected by a number of 
means, which a true rural genius, and the ſtudy of 
examples. only can produce. "Theſe examples may 
be ures, but the better inſtructions will be ſcenes in 
Nature; and the proper grouping of trees, according 
to their mode of growth, and their ſhades of green, 
and appearance in autumn will effect a great deal. 
To plant pi&ure/quily a knowledge of the character 
iſtic differences of trees and ſhrubs, is, evidently, a 


principal qualification. Some trees ſpread their branches 


have a cloſe foliage, others an open one, and ſome 


form regular, others irregular heads, the branches and 
leaves or which may grow ereCt, level, or pendent. 
The mode of growth in trees, as quick or flow, the 
ume of Icafing, and ſhedding leaf, with the colour of 
the bark, are all circumftances of eonſideration in or 
dr to produce ſtriking contraſts, and happy aſſem- 
blages in the way of ornamental gardening. 


G 5 To 
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Le To range the ſhrubs and ſmall trees ſo that they 
mutually ſet off the b-auties, and conceal the ble. 
miſhes, of each other; to aim at no effects which 
depend on a nicety for their iucceſs, and which the 
ſoil, the expoſure, or the ſeaſon of the day, may de- 
: ſtroy; to attend more to the groupes than to the indi. 
viduals; and to conſider the whole as a plantation, not 
as a collection of plants; are the beſt general. rule 
which can be given concerning A 
In ͤconſidering the ſubjects of gardening, got 
and wood firſt pretent themſelves; water is the next, 
which, though not abſolutely necefſary to a bcauti (ul 
compoſition, yet occurs ſo often, and is to capital a 
feature, that it is always regretted when wanting; arid 
no large place can be lappoſed, a little ſpot can herd 
be imagined, in which it may not be agre cable. It 
accommodates itſelf to every ſituation; is tie a} in- 
tereſting object in a landſcap pe, and the happicſt cir- 
cumſtance in a retired receſs ; captivates the eye ata 
_ diſtance, invites approach, and is delightful when near: 
it refreſhes an open expoſure; it animates a ſhade; 
cheers the drearineſs of a waſte, and enriches the moſt 
crowded view. In form, in ſtyle, and in extent, 1 
may be made equal to the greateſt compoſitions, r 
adapted to the leaſt; it may ſpread in a calm expanſe 
to ſoothe the tranquility of a ſpaceful ſcene; or hurty- 
ing along a devious courſe, add ſplendovr to a gay, 
and extr ravagance to a romantic ſituation. So various 
are the characters which water can aſſume, that there 
is ſcarcely an idea in which it may not concur, or an 
impre ſſion which it cannot cnſorce.” 
On the works of art in cardenine. the foll owing 
paſſage is pertinent.“ Art Was carried to excels, 
when ground, wood, and water, were reduced to ma- 
thematical figure, and ſimilarity and order Were Pre- 
ferred to freedom and variety. "Theſe miſchiets, how- 


_ Ever, Were occaſioned, not by the uſe, but the per: 
verlion 
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verſion of art; it excluded, inſtead of improving upon 
nature, and thereby deſtroyed the very end it was 
called in to promote. ArchiteCture requires ſymmetry 
the objects of nature freedom; and the properties of 
me one, cannot, with juſtice, be transferred to the 
| other. But if, by the term art, no more is meant 
than merely den, the diſpute is at an end; choice, 
arrangement, compoſition, improvement, and | preſer- 
vation, are ſo many ſymptoms of art, which may oc- 
caſionally appear in ſeveral parts of a garden, but 
ought to be diſplayed without reſerve near the houſe : 
nothing there ſhould ſeem neglected; it is a ſcene of 
the moſt cultivated nature: it ought to be enriched, it 
ought to be adorned; and deſign may be avowed in the 
plan, and expence in the execution. Even regularity 
is not excluded: a capital ſtructure may extend its 
influence beyond its walls: but this power ſhould be 
| exerciſed only over its immediate appendages. Works 
: of lc uſpt ure are nor, like buildings, r fannitiar in | 
ſcenes of cultivated nature; bur vaſes, ſtatues, and 
termini, are ufual appendages to a conſiderable edi- 
fice: as ſuch, they may attend the manſon, and treſ- 
paſs a little upon the garden, provided they are not 
carried fo far into it as to loſe their e with 
w non ors 
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' SECTION XII. 
"OF PROTING: 


I. OF WALL TREES. 


CC NF this © maſter work of gardening,” it has been 
' ſaid, © that gentlemen prune too little, and gar- 

deners too much;“ theſe extremes are to be IDE as 
attended with peculiar evils, equally miſchicvous: 
Malliutees are preſently ſpoiled by either practice. lf 
they are too full of wood, the ſhoots and fruits cannot 
de properly ripened, and if they are too thin, the con- 
ſequence of the cutting that has made them ſo, is the 
production of wood, rather than fruit, forcing out 
| ſhoots, where otherwiſe bloſſom buds would have been 
formed. The defignation of trees to a wal! nec Narily 
occaſions cutting, and on the /#i/ful uſe of the knife 
much depends; but let not the ingenious young gar- 
dener be diſcouraged at the apyrarar.ce of difficulty; 2 
85 edge, practice and perſeverance will clear the 
wav, and it he does not b come a complcte pruner at 
once, lie will in a reaſonabi time, and the work will 
prove eng of the pleaſanteſt of rural amuſements not 
; attende | with fatiguc. e Oe = | „ 5 : | 
Ever one he has wall-trees cannot keep a fro- 
Fefſed gardener, nor is every one who calls himſelt ſo, 
quali ed to prune properly. It is a great mortification 
to a man, wl.o wiſhes to ice his trees in order, not to 
be abie to get an operator to attend them; let him fe- 
ſolve to learn the art Aim, and the ability will be 
very gratifying to him, 5 
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Proud of his well-ſpread walls, he views his trees 
That meet (no barren interval between,) 0 
With pleaſure more than ev'n their, fruits afford, 
Which, ſave himſelf who trains them, none can feel. 


leſs tedious, the buſineſs of managing wall-trees may 


HEALTH. 3, The FRUITFULNESS of them. A 


| muſt poſſeſs both tlie former qualitcations. _ 


dut it 18 proper. 


the ſtem, from which ſhoots will come properly 


determined according to the ſtrength of the tree, and 


left, cutting them thort to two or three eyes each. 


As many words muſt be uſed on this article of firu- 
wins, for the ſake of a little 9rder, and the appearing 


be thus d:vided; 1. Concerning the FoRM. 2. The 


tree way be kept in good form, but be neither 
h:aitky nor fruitful, and may be both in good form 
and health yet not fruitful; but if it is fruitful, it 


1. As to the FORM, or general appearances of the 
wall trees. If a tree is newly planted, the firſt thing 
Is to Veit down, by cutting off (if ic is a neftarine, 
ſeach, or afiricet) all the ſhoots, and the ſtem 1tfelf, 
down to a few eyes, that the lower part of che wall 
may be furniſhed with new and ſtrong wood. Make 
tie cut ſloping, and behind the tree, taking care (by 
placing the foot on the root, and the hand on the 
ſtem, not to diſturb the tree by the pull of the knife. 
Plaiſter the part with a bit of cow-dung and clay, or 
ſtiff earth, to keep the weather from it, and prevent 
a oozing of the ſap: this is not gener ally done, 


The heading down is to be made ſo as to leave two 
er three eyes, or at the moſt, four on each /ide of 


paced for training. The numher of eyes ſhould be 


ws Toots, If there are not too well-placed eyes on 
each ſide of the ſtem, two ſhoots thus fituated, may 


jes, or ſhoots behind, or before, as being of na 
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. wink be early diſp laced by rubbing, or cutting, 7 
This work is to be performed in fpring, when the 
tree is putting forth ſhoots; 1. e. about the * F 
ning of April. q 
It rowards the end of Mav. there ſhould de Want. 5 
ing ſhoots on either fide, having, perhaps, only ne U 
put forth where two were expected, fiat one ſhoot il 
ſhould be cut, or pinched down, to two or three eyes, il c 
and before ſummer is over there will be found god Ml |; 
theots from them, and thus a proper liead be obtained Wl { 
This work of ſhortemng ſhoots of the year may be e 
done any time before Miaſummer; but in this cafe, al g 
ill-piaced, or ſuperfluous orowths izuſt be rubbed of MI , 
as ſoon as ſcen, that thoſe to be re erved may be die » 
ſtronger. 1 
As the lateral ſhoots grow, let them be timely nad b 


to the wall, cloſe, ſtrait, and equi- -diſtant ; but uſe no 
Jorce while they are tender. If they are quite vel 
Placed, they will need no bending: but ſometime 
ſhoots muſt be laid in which are not perfectly ſo. Ml « 
Lay in as many good moderate ſized ſhoots as may fl « 
be thoroughout the ſummer, for choice at winter r 

pruning, yet do not crowd the tree. As the thoos WF : 
proceed in length, nail them to the wall, that w MW | 
0 

0 


material dangling be ſcen; but avoid uſu 8 £00 Mal 
ſhreds. 
ue the formation of a tree, keep each fide as s near \ 
as can he equal in wood, and the ſhoots inclining MI | 
downwards, which is a mode of training neceſſa . 
l the lower part of the w all, /none of which 
ſhould be loſt) and to check the 20 free motion 1 
the ſap, Which wall trees are liable to from their t 


warm tituation, and continual cutting. All the WM 
branches ſhould have an horizontal tendency, thou d 
the upper cannot have it fo much as the lower one, .! 
"Thoſe that are perpendicular, or nearly fo, mount te 
wall too faſt, and run away with the tood: that herd 
paſs to the horizontals, which being impoveriſlcd * 


the 
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the vigorous middle branches, gradually become too 
neak to extend themſelves, and nouriſh the fruit. The 
| pruner, therefore, muſt he content to have ſome of 
the wall, over the middle of the tree, unoccupied ; 
or, at leaſt, tuffer none but weak ſhoots to Und a place | 
there. = e 
Ihe iden of a well: Kewed tree, 13 fomenl lat repre- , 
ſented by the ribs of a ſp read 2 or the Engers ofthe 
hand e winded.  Regularicy A allowed to be ſo neceſ- 
ſary © the Zcauty of a wall Tee, that ſome have even 


free and caſy, ) will not ſe bmit to 10 much formality, 
and ſuch a perſect diſpoſition of the branches are not 
neceſſary. Atrce may be re; gular, without being li- 
near, aud the proper uſeful ſhuts are not to be lacri- 
ferd to a fanciful preciſion. Though creſfng of 
bra: nches is againſt rule, yet caſes may happen (as 
in want of wood or fruit) where even this awkard- 
neſs. may be permitted. 'Fhe object. IS fruit, and to 
obtain this end, form muſt, ſometimes give place. 
+ Barrenneſs. being the greateſt defect, croſſing muſt 
not be ſcrupled, when barrenneſs cannot other iſe be 
avoided,?”? A tree may be in fair ſymmetry, and yet 
badly Sand: and thus ſome JEnoranUy, and others 
cunningly, put trees in order without a proper /e. cflion 


be Mey „ and ou. a favourable ee to the 
Work, 5 
All Fore . BED back ſchote. ad; hes: afelels 
wood, ſliould be diſplaced in time, for they exhauſt 
the itrength of the tree to no purpoſe, and occalion a 
rude appearance. It is a very expcditiaus method ud 
-Litplace {nperiiuous young thoots, by puſhing, 

bre Hing them off; but when they get ww 2 it is as 
to tar the bark, 3 in this caſe, the knife muſt be 
Wrd : tlie better way is to d:/-brd by rubbing; yet a 
Young luxuriart tree, ſhould be ſuffered to — a 
e 


| drawn lines for a guide to train by ; but Nature, (ever 


of branches; ' ſo that the beſt {hall be cut out, and the 
worte left, merely becauſe the latter ſuits the form 
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Ihe proper uſe of nails and Areds is neceſſary to 
the beauty of the tree, as well as a regular diſpoſition 
of the branches; and in this buſinefs a neatneſs wil 
evidence ingenuity. ; | V 
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little wild to ſpend the ſap. There is one evil, how. 
ever, attending on diſ-budding, and rubbing off young 
fore rights that ſome fruit ſpurs are thus loſt ; for ar. 
cots are apt to bear on little ſhort ſhoots, of from half 
an inch to an inch (or more) and there are jeaels 
which do the ſame; ſo that it is a rule with ſome pry. 
ners to wait to diſtinguiſh {urs from forts, and they 
to uſe the knife; but the Icts the knife is uſed in ſum. 
f B 1 
In regulating a tree, at any time, begin at the hot. 
tom and middle, and work the way orderly upwar 
and outward, Never Horten in Summer, (which would 
produce freth ſhoots,) except a iorward ſhoot where 
wood may be wanting; but where the tree 1s really 
__ too thick, cut clean out what may be ſpared. None 
of the ſhoots produced after midſummer ſhould he nailed 
"Md, © 


xcept where wood is wanting to fill a nakel 


 Natls that are weak and ſmall can hardly be uſed, 

for they muſt be of ſufficient ſtrength to hold Faf?; but 
large nails do not look well, and hurt the wall more 
than ſmaller, There is, however, a ſort made on put - 
poſe for this work, with flat heads and robuſt ſhanks, 
called garden nails, and theſe are generally to be uſed; 
there is yet a ſmaller ſort, with flat heads, that, in many 
caſes, might do, and they have ſomewhat the advan- 
tage in meatneſs. In default of theſe there are /ath 


nails, of two or three ſizes, that may be brought into 


| uſe. It is proper to have two fizes, the larger for 
ſtrong, and the ſmaller for weak ſhouts ; trees trained 


to word can hardly have nails too ſmall. = 
Shreds ſhould be adapted to the ſtrength of the 


branches, and the diſtance of the buds from each 


other; ſo that with ſtrong ſhoots, having their by 
8 wide) 


oy 


| wide, ſuch broad ſhreds may he uſed, that would make 
weak ſhoots unſightly, and ſpoil them by 9 the 
buds ; many a well cut tree has been made diſguſting, 


ſreds ſhould be from half an inch, to three quarters, 


long 


bohtly and injurious. 


lects and filth. — 


mode of culture can be adopted, as all the ſun we 


merely by irregular, and dangling ſhreds. An uni- 
formity of colour can hardly be accompliſhed, but a 
| regularity of ſize may; ſcarlet, if all alike, looks 
beſt ; and white the worſt. The general width of 


| and the length two inches to three, having a few wide, 
ger, and ſtronger for large branches. In the %- 
tion of ſhreds ſome muſt have their ends turned down- 
wards, and ſome upwards, as beſt ſuits, for bringing 
the thoots to their proper place, and ſtrait direction. 
Though ſome pruners obſerve a ſort of alternate or- 
der, yet the ends hanging chiefly down, (if it may be) 
will be found to look beſt. Uſe no more ſhreds and 
nails than neceſſary to make good work, as both un- 


The hammer uſed in nailing branches ſhould be neat 
and light, with a perfectly ſmooth and level face, about 
two thirds of an inch diameter, having a claw for draw- 
ing nails. As nails are apt to break out pieces of the 
wall in drawing, it is a good way to give the nail a 
ap to drive it a little, which looſening it from its ruſt, 
makes it come out eaſier, and ſo ſaves a wall from 
holes, which is a material thing, as they harbour in- 


Tielliſes have been recommended to be placed againſt 
walls, as a means of keeping a wall ſound, and giving 
the fruit more room to ſwell. In the training of fruit 
trees that do not require the greateſt degree of ſun, 
and in ſituations where the loſs of a little heat is not 
material, this method of training trees is a good one. 
But, perhaps, there are not many ſituations in Eng- 
land, (common as it is on the continent) where this 


meet with here, is generally but barely ſufficient for 
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peaches, nectarines, grapes, and figs. Apricot, how- 
— 2 : 3 


mage from the hammer is avoided, and that by trel- 


* 
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Ever may do. and aw 88 upon a PT in 7 
Southern aſpect, grow finer, and are leſs — then 
againſt a wall. 
Trelliſes ſhould be made of ſeaſoned dea!, and ſqus. 
red to flips of three-iourths of an inch, or a trife 
wider, 285 fixed cloſe to the wall, ſo as to form up- 
right oblongs of twelve inches by fix. In this way af 
craining, the ſhreds ought to be finer, and the nails 
much {maller; but the branches may be tied with 
bas, &c. if the trellis is ſet a little from the wall. 
It may be obſerved, that 4g ſaves the expence cf 
rails and ſhreds, cloſe {et buds are never covered, da- 


liſing, a tree will be leſs infeited with vermin, and i 
fe As which breed in the holes made by nailing. ln 
this mode of training the fruit ſwells freely, grons 
larger, and is of more equal flavour; fo that i be- 
ſerves trial where it is likely to ſucceed. _ 6 
A s a cliſe to theſe inſtructions concerning the 2 
or beauty of wall trees, let the young gardeuer he ad- 
viſed xe / olutely to obſerve the pruning laws, and keep 
all things in perpetual order ; for anarchy among tix 


_ branches of wall trees is attended with ſerious eri 


Ass in the ſtate it is certain, 


4 * The greateſt empires « ever will decline, 
« As vice relaxes rules of * 


ſo; in the dn all things run preſently to confuſion 
and ruin, if inattention and Ow take place. 


The HEALTH of wall trees is greatly provided 


for, , by obterving the directions alrcady given, cob. 
cerning their form; for if obſerved, each | ſhoot vi 
have the proper benefit of ſun and air, to concoct 15 
Juices, end prepare it for fruiting. | 

It injures a tender ſhoot when it pr refles hard againl 


a nail, If the hammer firikes a hoot, and bruilc ; the 
Sg | as l 
* | 
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bark, it often ſpoils, if not kills it, by the part can- 
kering. Ine freds may be too tig it, fo that tie 
Got cannot properly well. and if ſhreds are too 
bond, and too numerous, they are apt to occaſion 
ſcknefs. A flip of the knife may wound a neigEbour- 
* gbranch, and make it gum, canker, or die. It will 
require care, and ſome practice, to avoid this acci- 
lene - and in order to it. k cep tlie point of the kite 
ſharp, and mind the poſition f it when cutting. Cut 
cloſe and floping g behind the eye; neither ſo near as 
to 1 JU e it, nor 10 wide as do leave a ſtub. „ 
| Dirvins deep with a ſpade about borders, fomerimes = 
infurcs the roots, and keeps theia too low in th 
ground, when they thould be encouraged to run Kigh-- 
er; and as nothi. 5 * well conſumed our g. or other 
| manuie that drops freely, ſhovld be ufſcd about fruit 
trees, it is a good way to dig, or ſtir the ground with 
an aſharagus fork. Wounds and brnifes hurt roots, as 
much as br anches, and though cutting ſmall roots 
alunder, by a ſpade, does £04 4 rather than harm, yet 
large ones are often much injured. 
The extremities of a tree will not be i in vigour with- 
out a ſtrict attention to the Middle, that it have no 
ſtrong wood, growing erectly: this was before di- 
rected, and met be obſerved: when the ſides of a 
tree are well extended, and full of healthy wood, then 
ſome ſhoots of moderate ſubſtance may be trained. Bp 
| he middle. 5 
The bend: ing of a 3 i out of the 1 3 
has grown in, is a violence to the veſſ-ls of which it 
| 8 compoſed. It diſtends thoſe in the upper part, and 
contracts thoſe in the lower, if it does not break them; 
fo that every fhoot ſhould be kept from the fil ft in the 
direction it is to grow. 
Luxuriant wood muſt be particularly attended to. to | 
get rid of it in time, before it has robbed the weaker 
Fancncs too much. That is luxuriant wood, which 
according to the general habit of the tree is much larger 
80 | 3 chan 


bdranches (as they occur) ſhould be cut out, to make 
ſome caution muſt be uſed not to cut out too much at 


tree, or a young one that does nor thrive, may be cut 
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than the reſt; for a ſhoot that is deemed luxwriay 
in one tree, would not be fo in another. If fir 
wood that is not very luxuriant, happens to he x 
the bottom of the tree, ſo that it can be trained quiz 
horizontally, it may often be uſed to good purpoſe, z 
this poſition checks the ſap. A luxuriant ſhoot may h 
kept in ſummer where it is not deſigned to retain i; 
merely to cut it down at winter pruning to two or thre 
eyes, for getting wood where wanted the next year; 
or this ſhortening may take place in June, to hat 
new ſhoots the preſent year. Luxuriant ſhoots ma 
be ſometimes retained for a time, merely as waſte pp 
More concerning luxuriant wood will be found u 
what follows... © FH!!! 
All aſeaſed, damaged, very weak, or worn out 


way for better; but if a tree is generally diſeaſel, 
once, if there is any hope of reſtoring it. A very old 


a great deal; but prune it ſo as to have a genen 
ſprinkling of the beſt of the branches, and keep ſho 
lengths of an eye or two, of the weaker ones, in: 

d EE: 7 
A weak tree is helped much by training it more 
erectly than uſual, as leſs check is thus given to the 
ſap, and ſo the ſhoots are more likely to ſwell: fuc 
a tree ſhould be kept thin of branches, and always 
| pruned early in autumn, keeping the top free from 
ſuch wood as is ſtronger than that which is in general 
below. % er „ 
Ola decaying trees ſhould be leſſened a little ever 
| year, and conſtantly watched, to obſerve where you 

and ſtrong ſhoots are putting out below, in order (0 
cut down 10 them; and though the time for doing ili 
is commonly at autumn or winter pruning, yet it mai 
be beſt done in ſummer, as the ſhoots would thrne 
the better, obſerving to put ſome mixture, or 2 
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Cay to the part, to prevent gumming, which ſummer 
pruning is apt to occaſion. A judicious pruner may 
bring the oldeſt, and moſt ill-conditioned tree, to a 
healthy and bearing ſtate, if all is but right at the root, 
it having a good ſoil about it. 
| Keep all wall trees clean, and particularly weak 
ones, from moſs, cobwebs, or other filth; and attend 
to inſects, ſnails, caterpillars, and ſmother flies. Any 
bark that is decayed by cracks, &c. muſt be cleared 
away to the quick; either by rubbing. or the knife, as 
filth and inſects are apt particularly to gather there: 
wipe the part clean. 188 - OM; 85 88 1 . 5 
Conſider the /i, about an unthrifty tree, and if it is 
thought bad, improve it by moving away as much 
of the old, as conveniently can be done. The roots 
ſhould be laid quite bare, and examined in order to 
cut off decayed or cankered parts, and to apply im- 
mediately to them ſome fine and good yreſi earth, 
with a little thorough rotten dung in it, and a fprink- 
Hog dung applied freſh, is ſaid to have a peculiar 
effcacy in recovering weak trees; and cow ong may 
reaſonably be expected to do good, if the ſoil is a 
warm, or hungry one, and if not fo, the hog dung 
is not ſo proper, as it is a cold dreſſing. If the ſoil is 
a ſtrong one, a compo/? of fowls, or fheefi's dung, lime, 
and any fre ſh light earth, one part of each of the for- 
mer, and three of the latter, mixed with the ſoil that 
s taken off, will be a proper manure. An animal 
refling, as of entrails, or any carrion, or bullocks 
blood, applied to the roots, has been oy tound 
effectual to make fruitful, and to recover decaying trees 
and vines. All theſe applications ſhould be made late 
n autumn. f | - | | 3 
The conſtitution of a tree is ſometimes naturally Bar- 
len; or the ſoil that the roots have got into may be ſo 
nought and deleterious, that no pains, or perſeverance 
"vill ayail any thing; but growing worſe and worſe, 
|  admoniſhes 


- 


[het tha arp ſand. 
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admoniſhes the owner to take it up, and try anothy 
plant, rectifying the ſoil thoroughly, if the evil ;; 
thought to arite there. The mother fly does ſome. 
times repeatedly attack tlie lame tree, which is a liq 
of inherent Wa kl. eis, tor the juices of a lickly tres 
are {weeter than thoſe of a ſound one, and ſo mon 
liable to fuck attacks. Sometimes a tree of this kin 
chien remove ed and pruned greatly down, does ver 
well. A toil too rich of dung often occaſions trees y 


2 
be blichted, and the remedy 18 to Ampoveriſh it With 


A tree muſt not be kept too Full during Fond 
as it prevents the pr oper ripening of the wood, an 
makes the ſhoots long jointed. It more than 2 
ſhoot proceed from the ſame eye, reſerve on ly the 

ſtrongeſt and beſt ſituared. A crouded tree cannit 
be he. Ithy, and it becomes both lodging and fo 
for ae The bloſſam buds of a tree being formed 

the year bs befor c, Will be few and weak in a thickt 
of ee bet ing debarred of the ſun and air. But ir 
order to avoid an over fulneſs, do not make any great 
| amputatious in ſummer, leſt the tree ſhovid gum. 

In clcaring a tree of ſuperainndant wood, take care 
not to cut of: the /ead:nz ſhoot of a branch Al 

ſhoots after mdjummnme - ſhould: be diiplaced as ties 

ariſe, except where w ee" to (ill up a vacancy. In 

too vigerous tree, the midſummer ſhoots, (if not quie 
foreiipht) may be left for a while on thole branche 
that are to be cut out at winter prong, as cutting 
ſech trees in iummer is to be avoided as much as pdt 

{]:ble ; to that a little rudeneſs in a luxvriant tree may 

be permitted as a neceflary evil, provid: d it become 
not too ihs dy, er unt. ghtly. \\ atcring wall tres 
with an c9:4c ON a LUNGIHCT 's EVENIL:Y is 5 Conducisc® 

their health. | 


M3 £2. ©Q3 


** 


2. The FRUITEULNESS of wall trees, (che u 
mate object of planting and training them), = 
a | * e antics no) 
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now to be ſpoken of. Their pr oper form and health 
being good, the foundation is laid, but 8 things 
are vet to be done to obtain the end propoſcd d. and this 
| chiefly regards the principal, or what is called winter 
grunge 
If trees have been planted far enough aſunder, it is 
2 happy circumſtance, as the proper horizontal form, 
and the open middle may be preſerved. The longer the 
horizontals are, the more neceſſary it 18 to be careful 
to ſuffer none but weak branches in the center up- 
rightly. If trees are confined as to length of Wall 
they muſt take a more erect form: but ſtill ſiren 8 
wood ſhould not mount juſt in the middle. 
If the trees have been properly attended to, during 
ſunmer, there will be now the leſs to do; and the lead- 
ing objects are, to thin and to Furniſh them, or in 
other words, to take out what is to ſpare, and to cur 
what is left, ſo as to fill the tree proper! y again. by 
ſucceeding ſhoots. 
A tree is to be thinned of damaged, unpromiſing, | 
and i!]-placed ſhoots, and of woody branches that are 
decaying, or reach far without fruitful ſhoots on them, 
and alwe ays ſome of the old wood ſhould be cut out, 
where there is young to follow, or ſupply its place. 
Of the fair and well placed thoots alio, rhe ſupcrabun- 
dance is to be taken away, ſo as generally to icave tas 
854 ones at four, five or fix inches aſunder, accord- 
ing to the ſize of the wood and fruit. 
Luxuriant wood, 1. e. thoſe {hoots that are gigan- . 
tic, muſt be taken out from the reſt, as they wonid 
Iwpovericth the good, and de -itroy the weak branches, 
and are never fruitful; but it a tree is generally lux ri- 
ant, it muſt be borne with, and the leſs it is Cut, com- 
paratively ſpeaking, the better. Such trees, after a 
few EATS. may come to bear well; and when it be- 
fins to ſhoot moJerately, ſome of the biggeſt wood 
mdy be taken out each year, or ſhort: ncd down to 
two or three eyes, and ſo manevercd into order. Ihe 
e - more 


„ 
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more horizontally free ſhooting trees are trained, the 
better, as the bending of the ſhoots checks the ſap, 

A ſtrong ſhoot or two of a very luxuriant tree * 
be trained perpendicular for a time, to keep the hor. 
zontals tlie more moderate. 

As the tree is to be begun below, and towards tle 
"fo, ſo the object in thinning muſt be, to prefer and 
to leave theſe ſhoots: that are placed Joe, on the 
branches, that ſo the tree may be furniſhed toward 
the center. See that thoſe. left are ſound, and no 

| week, or over ſtrong, for the moderate ſhoots are ge- 
nerally beſt. Weak ſhoots are always more fruithu 
than ſtrong ones; and if they are furniſhed with fut 
blofſoms, ſhould be kept where a tree is full of wood, 
and even preferred to moderate ones, on a very Hoy- 

riſhing c 

In this thinning buſineſs the young pruner muſt ke 
Content to go on geliberately, that he may conſider wel 
betore the knife is applied. To make a proper chic 
is the great point, and perhaps no two adepts would 
exactly determine the ſame ; ſo that after heſitating 
to be ſometimes at a loſs, muſt not —— a 
learner. 
| EY Ghoots thas « are barren, in no more than 
are abſolutely neceſſary to throw out wood for tle 
next year, and ſhorten them as much as may be, 

= agreeable to the view of the following directions. 
Ihe next object is to furniſh a tree. In order to 
: this, the hin of old wood, young being ready (0! 
eaſily to be procured) to follow, has already deen 
mentioned; but the principal ſtep is the ſhortening of 
the ſhoots, which occaſions them to throw out belov 
tlie cut, for future uſe. If they were not to be ſhort 
ened the tree would preſently extend a great ways 
bearing chiefly at the ends, and all over the middle, i 
would be thin of fruit, and thus a great part of the 
wal loſt. Th 


not have ſtrength to bear. 
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The mode of bearing in peaches, nectarines. and 
apricots, is on the laſt year's wood, which makes it 
neceſſary to ſhorten; in order to a certain ſupply of 


bearing wood for the next year; and to contrive to 
have ſucceſſion wood in every part of the tree, is one 
of the chief arts of the pruner. 1 5 
The rule for fhortening is this. Conſider the ſtrength 4 
of the tree, and the more vigorous the ſhoots are, cut 
off the leſs. If a luxuriant tree were to have its thoots 


much ſhortened, it would throw out nothing but wood: 


and if a weak tree were not pretty much cut, it would 
From vigorous thoots one- 
fourth may be cut off : from middling ones, one- chird; 'Y 


and from weak ones, one-half. 
In ſhortening, make the cut at a lead ing foot vol, 


which! is known by having a % m bud on the fide of - 
it, or which is better, one on each ſide. Bloſſom buds 
are rounder and fuller than leaf buds, and are diſcern- 
ible at the fall of the leaf, and plainly ſeen early in the 

ſpring : but though it is deſirable to make the cut at 


twin "bloſſoms, vet as this cannot always be done, the 


due proportion of length muſt generally determine. It. 
often happens that the blottom buds are cluetly, and 
ſometimes all, at the end of the ſhoot ; but ſtill it thould 
Never cut whore ' 
there is n a bloſſom bud, and prefer thoſe ſhoots that 
are ſhorteſt jointed, and have the blofioms moſt in the 
micdle. The ſhoots that lie well, and are fruitful or 


be ſhortened, if it is at all long. 


healthy, and but a few inches long, may be leit whele. 
Always contrive to have a good leader at the end of 
every principal branch. 


Young irces (a5 of the firſt year of branching) ſhould 


have the lower ſhoots left longer in proportion. and 
fie upper morter, in order to form the tree beiter to 
the fill ling of the wall: The lower ſhoots may have 
three or four eyes more than the upper. 


In furni/hing a tree, conſider where it wants wood, 
and cnt the neareſt unbcaring branch (or if neceſfary. 


a bearing 
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ſome held indifferent, if the weather is mild at the 


imme, and if this month is paſt, then February, if it is 
'N mild, or as ſoon after as poſſible, for when the bloſ. 
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a a bearing one), down to one, two, or more eyes, ze. 
cording to the number of ſhoots defired, for in ſuch 
_ cloſe ſhortening, a ſhoot will come from each eye. 
With a view to wood for filling up a naked place, 2 
ſhoot formed after midſummer may be thus ſhortened, | 
though the general rule is, to diſplace all ſuch ſhoot 
as uſeleſs ; the dependence for bloſſoms, being on the 
_ early formed ſhoots, and therefore the tree muſt not 
be crowded with the late formed ones. 


The time for the principal or winter pruning is by 


time; but a moderate winter's day, is often quickly 
followed by a ſevere froſt, which may hurt the eye 
and bloflom next the cut. The beſt time is at the fall 
of the leaf, and may take place as ſoon as the leaves 
begin to fall. November is, generally ſpeaking, a good | 
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An autumn pruning will make the tree ſtronger, and 
the bloſſoms come bolder and forwarder ; and if trees 
are then cut, as it leſſens the work of /pring much, 
this alone is a good argument, if no obſtacle is in the 
way. This practice gives alſo a better opportunity to 
crop the borders with caul:;flowers, lettuces, radiſhes, &c. 
to ſtand the winter. Pruners in general, however, like 
a firing cutting, becauſe they then ſee the bloſſoms 
plainly, and thus more readily make their election of 
| ſhoots. Yet if the firſt fine weather and leifure 
were embraced in autumn it were certainly better; and 
ſurely it muſt be ſatisfaction, to ſee the trees in ord! 
all the winter: It is a moſt deſirable thing to bring 
T 
Io clear a tree of leaves in autumn, a birchen broom 
may be drawn p the branches, or the hand bruſhed 
upwards: this practice is not only deſirable to get 4 
te tree properly, but to free the borders from — 


ſoms get ſwelled, they are apt to be knocked off by a 


e ä— od : as 


( 
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It has been ſo ſtrongly recommended by one of our 
beſt gardeners to prune wall trees in Oober, that he 
directs to the trouble of cutting the leaves off 


* 


or 120r-park ſort, particularlx. 


| uncut, if there is room. The ſhurs of apricois ſnould 
be ſpared, if not too long, or numerous, for they bear 


well and continue for years. 


Kcoruingly, 


If much 2 


Hd its [race ſomething of this fort muft be done, and 
taken out. If good truitful wood be cut away to re- 


lay in ſtraiteſt and in the beſt form, brauching out the 


"areit towards the ſtem. | N 
11 2 Thus 


with a ſharp knife, an inch from the bud below, which 

ke obſerves may be done very expeditiouſly: but 

| though an autumn pruning is to be recommended, it 
were beſt to leave young trees, for a year or two, after 
heading down till /aring; and luxuriant trees ought 
way 60 be ſo left, not only to check the ſtrength _ 
of the coming thoots, but to fee better where their 
bloſſoms are, that no fruit be loſt, as when in tais 

| ſtate they bear but idly. _ e e 
lf ring be the tiine for pruning, the rule is to be- 

gin with aſiricots, then peaches, and then neffarines, _ 
Apricots ſhould not be fo much ſhortened as peaches, _ 
nor do they ſo well endure the knife, and the Anſon, 


TT... fol, abr be ek + 


3 — ——— — 
2 


The aþri-ot bearing ſo much in the manner of the 
plum, it ſhould be ſomewhat conſidered as ſuch; and 
thoſe who leave ſtubs on the wall plums for forming 
ſpurs, may, with equal reaſon, do ſo on the apricot, 
but let it be done {paring] bs. Some forts of peaches mee 
allo apt to put out fruit purs, and muſt be managed 


1 lterat: 31 is to be made in a wall free, it 
will be neceſſary to un- nail a great part, if not the 
whole trce, or a fide of it, at leaſt. When a tree has 


ne worſt, oldeſt, largeſt, and moit unprofitable wood 


duce the tree, then that is to be reſerved which will 


— — 
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Thus having finiſhed the directions for Pruning 
apricots, fieaches, and nectarines, a few ſhort obſerys 
tions may be made, and ſomething ſaid concerning the 
management of thoſe wall trees, in order to obtain g000 
yt. N | | e 5 
* trees have been pruned, it will be proper u 
look them over, to ſee what can be. amended, as they 
Will hardly be done ſerfectly at firſt ; this buſineſs may 
be let alone till b/ofſoming time, and then ſome jud.. 
Cious alterations may perhaps be made, as taking on 
ſome weak, or other ſhoots, that prove barren, and 
may be ſpared, or cutting ſome down to the Knit fruit, 
| both to benefit that, and make room for the new wood: 


Av: wil be the name for this... 
Ihe pruners greateſt art is ſhewn, not ſimply in 
providing a preſent, or a next year's crop of fruit, but 
to manage his trees fo as to lay a foundation for years 

to come: He is to anticihate conſequences, and pro- 


vide for the future. 


Particular as the directions here given for pruning 
have been, they cannot have comprehended every „,- 
| fible caſe, but good ſenſe and experience will readily 
ſupply what may be wanting, if the inſtructions at- 
= 7.  , „%%% 
Thoſe who e a workman to perform their pri. 
ning, ſhould have three ſummer operations beſides 
the winter; 1. e. in May, July, and September, earliet, 
or later in theſe months as the ſeaſon is, taking ca 
to be ſatisfied of the Ac of the performer 


To preſerve Bliſſems from inclement weather, iB! 
thing ſome perſons are curious in, though on the 
whole, they may be (as they generally are,) left to 
take their chance. After ſome expence and trouble, 
this buſineſs is often done to no purpoſe, or a bal 

one. The covers ſometimes knock off the bloſſoms 
IM _ 
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and if the work is ris lady, as perhaps co- 
rered too cloſe for a time, and then left uncovered, 
they are ſooner then cut off. 

Many contrivances for * ſhelters have been uſed. The 
old way of ſticking cuttings of yew, or other ever- _ 
greens, or fern (which is beſt when dry), is as little 
| rrouble as any, but they ſhould be fixed carefully, ſo 
as not to flip, or be moved by wind, and not fo thick 
as to ſhade overmuch. A flight covering is of ſer- 
rice, and rather to be recommended than a thick one. 
Nothing more than an old net has been uſed ſucceſs- 
fully by ſome gardeners for the purpoſe. 

A coþhing projecting from fix inches to a foot, ac- 
cording to the height of the wall is ſerviceable, as 
kceping off heavy rains, and alſo froſts whoſe action 


is perpendicular: This cop ping. when it is of thatch, 
tough not ſo ſightly, 1 is beſt. ö 


by keeping off dew and gentle rains, which ſo greatly _ 
cheriſh and fecd the leaves, and the whole tree, and 5 
are eſſential to its welfare. 
An inſtance, however, deſcrves to be n of 
an afiricot tree growing ou a wall about eleven feet 
high, part of which was covered by a coping pro- 
jecting near a foot, and this portion of the tree was 
unitormly forwarder, and more fruittul than the 
_ rarely Having its bloſſoms injured by the wea- 
ther. . 
The beſt covering for tbe protection of 1 1% 
perhaps, that which Mr. Miller recommends, ** made 
with two leaves of flit-deal, Joined over each other 
and painted, fixed upon the top of the wall with pul- 
lies, to draw up and down at pleaſure, forming a fort 
of penthouſe.” _ 
Reed or AHratu hurdles have been nſed to place be- 
tore the trees in ſevere weather; and if ay ſet at 
right angles againſt the wall, towards tlie eaſt, when 
te w. ind is ſtrong from that quarter, they do good: a 


H 3 long 


Perſietual covers, it is obſerved. if * 40 har 3 


150 
it, as well as at the Eaſt end. Hats. covered with 
on forked ſtakes ſaſt in the ground. 


covered with mats; but as to applying mats directly to 

the wall, it is hazardous, being apt to beat off the 

bloſſoms, and if they are kept long on it, ückens the 
5 tree, by depriving it of air, &c. 


ger on than neceſſary, and it ſhould be well ſecured 
r 


ſhould not be uſed till the bloſſoms get a little forward, 
nor continued longer than while the fruit is well ſet, 
being regu/arly put up at night, and taken off f in the 


is a matter that muſt be attended to, for it will eventu- 


ripening. It weakens the tree, prevents the knitting 
of ſo many, or ſo ſtrong bloſſoms for the next year as 


are deſirable, and hinders the fruit from coming to its 
85 ſize and flavour. 


fruits ſo cloſe as to ſwell one againſt another; except 
indeed the tree is generally ſhort of fruit, when twins 
may be left on ſtrong branches. Three or four, on 2 


* be more Nectarines left on a tree than peaches. 


or PRUNING. —&@ SECT, uh, 
long tree ee might have one ſet up againſt the middle of 


a mat, or cloth over them, do very well, and if tov 
ſhort to reach the top of the wall, they may be ſet up- 


Poles fixed in the ground to the height of the wall, N 
at ſmall diſtances, and ſix inches from it, might be 


Whatever covering is uſed, it ſhould be left no lon- 


om flipping or rubbing againft the tree by wind, It 


day. except in 2 bad weather. 
The thinning 0 fruit, when too thick upon the tree 


ally prove loſs, and not gain, to leave too many for 


n 99 ee ia, ce, 2» i 


The ru/e for thinning ſhould be, to leave no two 


long and ſtrong branch are quite enow, and ſo in 
proportion for weaker wood; this i is ſaid of the larger 
ſorts of heaches, and nectarines ; apricots may, in gene- 
ral, be left ſomewhat thicker on a flouriſhing tree, 
and the leſſer kinds of peaches and apricots may full 
be ſomewhat more numerous, as the early maſculine 
apricot, the nutmeg each, and nutmeg neftarine : there 


As 


2 Gs 8 ” 1 
— — r — . Fo ü _—o—_ 
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As the aſricotscgathered to thin a tree are uſed for 
ſles, ſo are ſometimes the nectarines, but let not too 
many of either grow for this uſe, or ſtay too long on 
the tree before they are gathered. Young wall trees 
that preſently become very fruitful, thould be ſpared 
for two or three years, ſo as not to be ſuffered to over 
bear themſelves, which has often occaſioned a rapid 
decline and death. Trees ſhould be thinned by cutting 
off the fruit with a ſharp pointed knife, and not by 
pulling, which may tear the bark, and, if joined (as 
in cluſters) to another fruit, the pulling off one, often 
damages the foot ſtalk of the other, and occaſions its 


4%%%%%(C ß 
As to thinning the leaves of wall trees, too much 
liberty ſhould not be taken, though in ſome meaſure it 
may be neceſſary to give colour and ripeneſs to the 
fruit. When leaves are greatly multiphed and ſhade 
te fruit much, a few at a time may be diſplaced, if | 
the fruit is nearly full grown, but rather by pinching 
or cutting the leaves, juſt above the foot ſtalk, than by 
| pulling. Fruit that is too much, and long expoſed in 
a hot ſummer, is ripened too faſt, the ſkin hardens, it 
attains not its proper ſize, nor is ſo juicy, or well- 
VVG 
In gathering wall fruit, do not pinch it to try if it is 
ripe, but give it a gentle lift, and if fit for eating, it 
will readily part from the foot ſtalk. Thoſe reaches 
and nectarines that drop by their ripeneſs are vet good | 
(ſome ſay beſt) for the table; but apricots have a 
ſmarter and more agreeable flavour before they are 
horoughly ripe. „ oo 5 
As to the dropping of fruit, when it has attained to 
ſome little ſize, though ſome have imputed it to 
drought, and therefore uſe watering (which however 
is ſeldom done deep and wide enough), yet the cauſe 
leems more probably to be ſome injury from inſects, _ 
or froſts, that the embryo fruit, has ſuffered at the foot 
. H 4 ſtalk, 


„ ſhort, ſor two or three years, that they may get 
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e ſtalk. which can only ſoſtain its bunlen for a wil, 

and then its own weight WERE. 

Io tranſgort fruit, wrapt it up in Vine leaves, or x 
thin coat of moſs, and pack with fine fitted wood e 
a layer of the ſe, and a layer of fruits, cach a little fe- 
parated from ore another, and compreſs all together 
with a board on the top. Peaches are better for Kerp- 
_ ing a day or iwo. on ſweet dry roſs, in a cool bs 
5 place, but they v ill keep well x no . 


„„ *#* #* 


Nn require frequent attention, as to proning and 
training ; ; but eil will avail little, if they have nota | 
Warm ſscil, and full ſun, or ſome accidental advantage, 

as being planted at the back of a warm chimney ; - and 
though they will grow and bear leaves any where, 
. they will not fruit well in England, without a fayour- 
able ſeaſon, or hot ſummer. _ 


Young new planted vines ſhould * pruned quite 


ſtrong. If the plant has a weak root, not above on 
ſhoot ought to gre w the firſt year, which ſhould be 
cut down in autumn to two or three eyes. 
lb he beſt time for the principal, or winter pruning of 
vines is beſt, as ſoon as the fruit is off, or the leaves 
falling. November does very well, and if this month 
paſtes, Febr wary ſhould be adopted, rather than quite 
in the winter, when the ſhoots may die down by tevere 
froſts; or late in the ſpring, when ey. are apt to 
bleed by cuttin g. 

The mode of bearing in vines, is only on ſhoots of 


the preſent your proceeding from year did wood. The 
rule, therefore, at winter pruning is, to reſerve ſuch 


ſhoots of the year, that are beſt ſituated as to room, 
for training of thoſe ſhoots that are to come from 
them, which will be almoſt one frem every eye. 
Make choice of thoſe that are placed moſt towards 

che 
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be covered with bearing Wood; and every year cut 
ſame 6/4 wood out that reaches far, to make room for 
younger to follow. VV 5 . | 
The form that a vine takes on the wall is various, 
and not very material, whether it be more horizontal, 


we can hardly allow too much om. 
The /hortening of the ſhoots ſhould 


be left, but not more to any thoot, except it is de- 
| kirable to extend ſome ſhoot to a diſtance to fill up a 
particular ſpace, and then eight or nine eyes may be 


on, a vine will ſoon reach far. 


If che vine is confined to a narrow but lofty ſpace, it is 


er, having ſhort lateral ſhoots pruned down to a ſingle 


bore the young pruner muſt reſolve to cut put enough. 


de mide, ar flew of the vine, that all the wall may 


or perpendicular. The form muſt be governed ac 
cording to the ſpace of walling allotted to it; ſome- _ 
times it has ample room, as at the gable end of a 
houſe, and ſometimes it is confined to a low wall, or 
between trees, windows, &c. The reſerved ſhoots 
| ſhould! be twelve or fifteen inches aſunder, if they 
are ſtrong, and weak ones may be ſomething leſs: 


be according to 

| their ſtrength and the room there is for training thoſe _ 

| fhoots that wz/! be produced, which er eee . 
long. If there 1s room, three, four, or five eyes may 


left, which being repeated again another year, and ſo 


Sometimes vines are trained on low walls by a 
long extended horizontal branch, a few inches from 
the ground, as a mother bearer. Theſe ſhoots that 
come from this horizontal are to be trained perpendi- 
cularly, and cut down to one or two eyes every year, 
that they may not encroach on the ſpace above them. 


to be trained to an extended per hendicular mother bear- 


eye, or at moſt two, The management of vines: re- 
quires /evere cutting, that they may not be too full in 
the ſummer, for they put out a great deal of wood, 
and extend their ſhoots to a great length; and there- 
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An alternats mode of pruning vines is practiced by 
ſome, one ſhoot ſhort, and another long ; i. e. one 
with two eyes, and another with four or five. Se. 
vere cutting does not hurt vines, and make them un- 

fruitful, as it does other trees; and tl.erctore, where 


bud, as the caſe requires. 
- TE funmer management of vines muſt be 40 


bing or breakirg off the otl.ers. 


wood is wanting to fil up ſome vacant ſpace. If two 


ſhould not direct the ru iſe 


proceed, that there may be no rude dangling; which 


Gs ſeveral refne Qs be injurious. 


ation of them, or whether {ruitju! or barren. Thole 


or confined for rom, may be ſtopped at the ſecond, 
or even firſt joint above the uit, early in the ſum- 
mer; but thoſe ſhoots that are /rong, and have room 
to grow, | {:.vuld not be f opped till they are in flower, 


truit. In ſortening che {f-o0ts of the vine, do it * 
ball 
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ſhort of room, they may be pruned down to a Lngke 


attended to. As ſoon as the young ſhoots can be 
naileé d to the wall, let them not be ne glected; but re- 
member they are very tender, and will uct bear much | 
beuding : train in only the well-placed ſhoots, rub- 


The embryo fruit is 
ſoon ſcen in the boſom of the ſhoot, and theſe are 


of courſe to be laid in, as many as can be found 
room for, in preference to thoſe ſhoots that are 
barren, which nevertheleſs ſhould alſo be trained, if 


they are ſtrong and well placed, and there is ſpace 
for them. Rub off all ſhoots from old word, —_ 


„ tolerable one that procceds from a part where 


ſhoots proceed from one ye, diiplace he weakeſt, or 
the outermoſt, if they are Daw alike, and the fruit 


Janus grow rapidly, and 
muſt be nailed to the w all from. time to time as they 


would not only have a Luventy appearance, but 1 in 


The. firing of the ſhoots 3 is to wks lace; wa as 
to time and . 22 , according to the "Lowes and fitu- 


week ſhoots tat have fruit, and are rather ill placed, 


(in July), and at the third or fourth joint above the 
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half an inch above an eye, Svging behind a plump 


and ſound one. The barren ſhoots are to be trained 


at full length, and not ſtopped at all, if there is room 


for them, or, at leaſt, but a little ſhortened towards 


autumn, becauſe they would put out a number of uſe- 
els and ſtrong fide-thoots, if cut before. 


The /de- * i. e. thoſe little ones put out by the b 

eyes that are formed for next year, are Were, . 
5 | 

ſoon as they appear; and if the vine is large, Band the 


reed to be immediately diſplaced by rubbing o 


| ſhoots lender, it is very proper; but if otherwiſe, their 
being left to grow a while (ſo as not to get 70 rude 


and crowding) is rather an advantage, in detaining the _ 
ſap from puihing the ſhoots out immoderately long; 
| and when thete are taken off, the lower eye may be 
left with the ſame view. But the fide ſhoot, that pro- 
ceeds from the top of each ſhortened branch, ſhould 
be left on, and when it eis long, , thortened down to 


ancye or tw o. 


In order to 8 ER 3es will need aaf 1g 


with ſome ſort of manure, for though they grow in 


vineyard countries on rocky hills, and in very thallow _ 
foils, and have done ſo on ſome chalky, hot, gravelly Gs 


bills in England, yet ſome warm ſpirituous food thy 


muſt have, or they will produce little fruit, and that 


of poor flavour. 


dome people are very fond of 10605 ng the fruit of 
the vine to the full ſun, by ſtripping » off leaves; but 
this ſhould not be practiced ill the bunches have at- 
aimed their proper ſize, needing only to be ripened, 


and even then but I:: le ſhould be done in this way 


The Joſs of leaves is an injury to every plant, and all 


fruit grows larger in ſhade, though when grown, it 


7 will not ripen well without ſun. Much lun, as it 
contracts tne {kin, does not forward, but hinder young 


it trom iwellng and ripening properly. 
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Fig trees are beſt pruned. early in Other, (cutting 
the leaves off) but the more uſual time is early in 
_ ſpring, as after an autumn cutting (if late) they are apt 
to die down; but if not completely pruned at this time, 
let, at leaſt, ſtragglers be taken out, and the reſt 
Ds laid i in cloſe without ſtraining. . 
Ihe mode of bearing in the fig is, that rait chiefly | 
comes the preſent year on the little ſhoots from wood 

of the preceeding, and that towards the ends of the 
branches; which circumſtances diftate the rules for 


pruving: TWO years old wood will bear ſome, but 
older never. : 
The ſhoots, during 1 are to be hid in at full 
length, plentifully as room will permit. The v eak, me 
placed. or ſuperabundant ones, cut clean out ; yet 2a. 
ther brake, or rub them off, in an early Mate of 
growth, for cutting branches or ſhoots in ſummer, 
makes them bleed, as it is called; i. e. the ſep run; 
when cur in autumn (as is reccmmended) the ty will 
ſometimes bleed, tor a day or fo) but if late cut in ting, 
the oozing will continue a week, which is too much. 
At the proncifial pruning, the ſtrongeſt, and the 
cloſeſt jointed ſhoots are to be preterred, and left 
: about leven or eight inches aſunder, without ſhorten- | 
ing. Lei the tpare ſhoots be cut out cloſe and ſmooth, 
and as much of the old wood as may be; for the tree 
will increaſe too faſt, and get too naked of bearing 
weed eim the middle, if this is not freely done; and 
the greateft point in the management of fig trees is, 
to have young wood all over it, and particularly in the 
middle, aid towards the bottom. Weod is ſeidom 
_ wanted in a tig tige, but where it is. the ney 
of a ſhoot, prepe'y tituated, (by taking off the ica 
ing bug, o Cuilting lower as the cate — IS 
ure 
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their branches, (firſt pulling off the figs) as the ſuc- 
eulent nature of their wood makes them tender ; and 


as pothble, is defirable. 
Tb is worthy conſideration and trial, whether fig 


| trees againſt a good wall, would not do beſt on a zre/- 
lis, as thus they would 3 ſufficient heat, without 


being forced into wood, which they 7 are n to have 
100 mus h of. 


Y S SS #2 


fruit: 


A young pear tree, — planted againſt a wall in 


autumn, mould not be cut down till /pring, when the 


ET EE head 


fure to to produce i it. Do this in 1 April, as the beſt 


When hard Frofts are . let ſome litter be 
laid over the roots of fig trees, and mats nailed over 


taeſe coverings are to remain till the froſts are judged , 
ty be over, and then let them be covered up at night, 
and not by da; fo tor a week or two, to Harden them 
by degrees. | 
Bur fig trees 0 nn farting hard winters, 5 
when in ſtandards, without covering; and though 
ſhoots trained to a wall are tenderer, yet ſeaſe- 
aum hung cloſe among the branches (at the ap- 
proach of tharp froſts) will preſerve them. This ſort 
of protection, as affording g plenty. of air, is by many 
good gardeners preferred to the more common practice 
of matting. But it mats were contrived to roll up and 
down, or ke pt 2 little diſtance from the tree, Pay as to 
give more or leſs air, as the weather is, the health _ 
and fruitfulneſs of the tree would be better inſured, 
lor too cloſe (and as it commonly happens in conſe- 
quence too long) covering is injuricus to both. Fig- 
mees that have been cloſe covered are often hurt by 
an early uncovering, and yet the ſpri ing air, as ſoon 


3 next under dur conſideration as wall 
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head is to be redused according to the goodnefs of the 
root, and fo as to lay a proper foundation for cover. 

ing the wall. If it has a bad root, (as is often the 

cate) all the ſhoots ſhould come off, and only the 


ſtem be left, with a few eyes to form new ſhoots, 25 
was directed for peaches, &c. But generally ſome of 


the ſhoots are to be left, with due ſhortening, only 
taking it as a general rule, that it is not proper to leave 
much wood on; but to prune down freely, in order 
to the putting out ſtrong ſhoots for parent branches. 
See heading-down, under the directions for eſpalier 


The form of pear trees is to be governed by the na- 


ture of the wall. If the ſpace allowed the tree is low 
and long, it muſt of courſe be trained perfectly hor 
Lontal; but if there is room above, and a deficiency | 
of length, the form becomes more ere: Vet even in 


this caſe the lower, and more horizontal branches, 


fore the middle is permitted to fill, which ought not 
to have any over ſtrong wood, leſt it run away with 
the ſtrength of the tree, and keep the extremities 
weak. Ihe branches are to be trained at length, wich- 
out ſhortening, and kept at from fix to eight inches 
diſtance, according to the ſize of the fruit; remember- 


ing, that it is eſſential to a pear, above moſt other fruit 


trees, that the branches be clear of one another, for 
the ſun and air to have free acceſs: Pruners ſhould 
conſider this circumſtance, in all trees, more than they 
generally do. The reafon tor not {hortening_. the 
branches is, that wood is always thrown out from two 


or three eyes below a cut, and ſo the tree would be- 


come a thicket of uſeleſs wood, if ſuch cutting took 
_—_ ara „F 
Ihe made of bearing in pear trecs is on ſhort „hun, 


which appear firſt towards the ends, and then form 
themſclvcs all along the branches, which do not ple: 
duce bloſſoms for three or four years from plants: 

8 ED. I 
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and ſometimes (according to the ſort) for ſeveral years 
more. When they are come to fruiting, ſome pears 
bear pretty much on year old wood, ſome on two, 
others on three. The ſame branches continue to bear 
on ſpurs from year to year, and moſt when five or ſix 
years old; but as in courſe of time the branches may 
become diſeaſed and barren, and not produce ſo fine 
fruit as younger wood, it is always proper to procure 
2 * of E as the opportunity of 
RE TE MM Ro. 
As to projefting wood, moſt gardeners allow of it in 
wall pear trees, but ſome not. The wood ſhould not, 
however, be ſuffered to project above three or four 
inches; and though there may be bloſſoms at the ends 
of ſhort year old wood, yet they ſhould be either cut 
clean out, or down to an eye or two, for forming 
fruit /þvrs, as they will be apt to do, though they are 
2{o as apt to produce only wood ſhoots; and theſe 
ſhoots being cut down again, tufts of wood are thus 
produced, which makes a tree appear ragged ; but 
whether it is beſt to cut al ſpare ſhoots clean out, or 
to cut ſome of them at leaſt) down to little Hubs, 
or falſe ſpurs, is hardly yet determined, though the 
adxocates for both practices ſpeak very poſitively. 
the cutting clean out is much the neater, and leſs 
troubleſome way, and 1s therefore beſt, z# as much 
fruit is to be obtained by it: It has been /a:4 more 
may be. %%% op = 
Ihe occaſfonal pruning of pear trees during ſummer 
15 neceffary, left the ſtrength of the tree be ſpent in 
Yan, the truit robbed, and ſhaded, and the extremi- 
us impoveriſhed, Whether all the thoots that are 
clearly known to be wood ſhoots (from their length) 
ould be cut out during ſummer is a queſtion, but 
proceed as follows: 5 2 
Where fruit {urs are wanted, the moderate wood 
ots may be left to grow to ſome length, till the 
ood is hardened, and then broke off to about fix 
inches, 
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inches, which being left to the winter pruning, may 


be cut down to one eye, with the hope of getting 2 
ſpur there: But ſpurs ſhould not be ſuffered to-groy 


too thick; trees bearing ſmall pears, may have thein 


OR four inches aſunder, and the large fixx 
Several /unmer ſhoots will come out about the fruit 
| ſpurs; yet it is not adviſeahie to cut all of them off a 


they appear, but only the ſtrong and moſt unſightly; 


done moderate ſhoot may be left to each, and thortened 


when the wood is hardened, to about fix inches, and 
cut clean out at the general pruning : All ſuperfluous 
| ſhoots, except thoſe mentioned as allowed of, ſhould 
be diſplaced while young ; but though rubbing, or 
breaking off, in all caſes are preferable to the knife, 
do not uſe this method when ſhoots are fo big as i 
Sear the wood with teen e 


The time for general or winter pruning of pear trees 
_ ought to be November, as the bloſſoms are then very 
diicernable, and at ſpring pruning they get ſo turgid 
and tender, that almoſt the leaſt touch knocks them 

off, or even the jarring of the tree. What is now t 


be cut out will be underſtood from what has been ſaid; 


only when the bunches of ſpurs get too thick and pro- 


jecting, ſome muſt occaſionally be removed, and a 
thin ſharp chifſel and mallet will do the work well 


where the wocd is too ſtrong or awkwardly placed 


for the knife. When a tree gets to the extent of is 


| bounds, it is to be ſhortened down to a well-placed 
 Thoot, which may ſerve for a leader; which leader 
ſhould be already provided by a ſelection in the ſun- 
F | 3 
Where wozd is wanted to fill a vacant place, a ſhoot 
may be accordingly ſhortened ; but otherwiſe there 


muſt be no ſhortening, except down to a ſingle eye, 
with a view (as was ſaid) to forming fruit ſpuls, 


where the tree is thin of them. And when «od 1 
deſired in any particular part, where there is no {hoo 
to cut down tor the purpoſe, a nete (ſomewhat long. 


f—_— OTC. —2 Sa 
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made juſt above a joint, or knot, and ſuch notching 


luxuriancy. 


when it is ſet; but as ſoon as it is promiſing (by the 


will hang, thinning ſo as to leave only one pear on a 
ſpur, will improve the fruit left, and help the tree: 
this work do with a ſharp pointed knife. 


make 0 many . W not going to the 3 


. * 0 * * * 


| AvpLes are fonts inns inn walls, c. 


laid in ſome what cloſer, and they will not require ſo 


dungs. 


* 


+ * Xx #* * * 


fruit: 


caring it moſtly at the ends of the trained ſhoots, 


will generally produce it, and the more certainly, if 


of pear trees does no harm, but rather good, as many 
chooſe to do it to check their too — — to 


The thinning of the fruit on pear trees is frequently 
neceſſary. They put forth a great many bloſſoms, 
and many of them fall, and even the fruit will do ſo 


healthy ſhining appearance of the ſkin) that the fruit 


Io check the luxuriant growth of pear trees, many = 
ſchemes have been tried; but the beſt bw: here ang. 
there to ſtrip pieces of fark off, behind the ſtem, and 

ſome of the principal branches, half round, or rather 


What has been ſaid of pruning and managing pears 
8 applicable to them; the branches, however, may be 


much room, but ought to have from twenty-hve to 
lurty feet in length of a low wall, and on a high one 
lomething leſs : This diſtance appears great, but a fer 


years will evince its propriety, ad in ſuch wide plant- 
ng the intermediate {paces may be occupied by ſcveral | 


. are ſtill more rarely cultivated as wall- 
Theſe trees require good room, as their code as 


which 
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268 OF PRUNING. SECT xt, 
_ which are therefore not to be ſhortened. ' Twenty or 
twenty-five feet ſhould be allowed them, and a ney 
planted tree is to be headed down as directed for 
fears, &c. Train regularly as many ſhoots as may 
be in ſummer, and at winter pruning, lay them about 
ſix or ſeven inches diſtance. A ſucceſſion of new wood 
muſt be always coming forward, and of courſe ſome 
old taken out, for the fruit is produced chiefly on year 
and two-year old wood; and as it comes on ſpurs, and 
alſo ſmall ſhoots of the ſame year, the leaving ſhor 
ſtuds (of moderate wood) in pruning, ſeems juſtitied, 
though by ſome much condemned. 


„ * „ * * # 


FFC 


Seren; but plant young trees, not more than two, bit 


better if ane year only from budding.” 


A new planted cherry tree is beſt to have but one 


ſtrong ſhoot from the bud, and then cut down at 
ſpring, ſo as to have two or three eyes on each [de, 
to lay in well to the wall; but if older and fuller of 


wood, head it down as directed in Eſpalier Pruning. | 
Cherry trees ſhould be trained at lengti, four or fue 


inches aſunder. The fruits comes from ſpurs 1 along 
the ſhoots, on one and two years old wood, which 


will continue to bear. In pruning have an eye, how- 


ever, to ſome fair ſhoots for fucceſſors to thoſe that 
are getting diſeaſed, or worn out. Some cut all ſuper- 
fluous ſhoots clean away, and others leave a ſprink- 
ling of ſhort ſtubs, which may be allowed; but (et 
them not advance far foreright. _ 
The morella cherry has a different mode of bearing 
from others, the fruit proceeding moſtly from eyes 
along the branches of new, or year old wool * 
prun-r, therefore, is to lay in a proper wwpply e 
young wood every year, always removing older W 
to make room accordingly. For the better opp 


tum 


unity of furniſhing the tree with young wood, the 


hearing branches of this tree ſhould be at fix inches 
liftance, and then one young ſhoot trained between, 


makes them three inches diſtant, cloſer than which 


they ſhould not be. IIe morella it is clear, ought 


to have u ſtubs left in pruning, with a view to ſpurs, 
nor muſt any foreright ſhoots be ſuffered to grow at 
all, but let them be rubbed off while very young, or 


rather while in the bud. 


The morella cherry is commonly planted againſt 

wrth walls, where they grow large and hang long, as 

they are commonly not wanted till late in the ſeaſon 

to preſerve ; but f planted upon warmer walls, their 

fruit is of a finer flavour, and (when thoroughly ripe) 
. 85 

ber, or Oftober, according to the aſpect of their 


excellent for table uſe in the deſert; i. e. in 
growth. 


Plus of the finer forts are often planted againſt 


walls, and deſerve a good one. 


For the pruning of plum trees, the directions given 
for cherries apply to them, only that the branches 
ſhould be laid ſomewhat wider; i. e. at five or ſix 


inches. 


FiLBER DS, or other nuts, are to be trained at full 
length, the branches about fix inches diſtance, ſhort- 
eming only the ſhoots of new planted trees, in order 
io the furniſhing a proper head and ſpread of branches, 


rhich ſhould be kept as horizontal as poſſible, to 
check their free growth. 3 
They bear upon the ſides and ends of the upper 


dung branches; ſo that young wood muſt be conti- 


wally bringing in, by removing ſome of the old. 
| 2 5 eren 
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| "Gy as their allotred room, and then train upwards, 
killing the middle as they grow. Keep the branches 
a bout five or fix inches aſunder. They bear fruit up- 

on young wood, and on little ſpurs of the old. Su- 


down to little ſtubs or ſpurs, about half an inch long, 
which will throw out fruit ſhoots and ſpurs. Ihe 
mother branches of currants and n ee will 
laſt many years; but when good young wood can be 
brought in for principals, a a renewal every three or 
four years will produce finer fruit. Take care to pro- 
vide ſhoots to the very bottom of the wall, that no 
ſpace may be loſt. Þ 

for pies, 8 thowld be left a ſprinkling all over the 
| trees to come on for eating ripe, which will prove 


fine, there being only a imail quantity for the tres 
to nouriſh. 


That all fruit trees mentioned ſince vines, are pruned 
much in the ſame way, ſo that the young gardener 
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* * #* #* * * 


Ons ants, and ſometimes Goſeberries are plane! 
againſt walls: 


Train the lower branches tone horizontal s 


perfluous ſhoots of the trained branches, are to be cut 


the gati:ering of theſe fruits 


** One general Ar besen may be here 1 


will not find the buſineſs of pruning ſo intricate as he 


7 — 4 imagine, from the number of words, neceſſarily 


be 


owed on the occaſion. 
g Wall trees are ſpoken of as to fituation, di 


tance, &c. in the ſection of the Formation of a Garden, 
which ſce, with other particulars. 


2. OF PRUNING ESPALIER TREES. 


The work of pruning eſſnialier trees is altogether 0 
much the ſame as for all trees, that directions for 


cutting and training them, necd not be given = 


a> em oe 3 nm one 


3 „ A ²*˙· - - All. hae. hoo, Ds 


The only difference is, that inſtead of being ſpread 


upon walls, the branches are faſtened to ſtakes, or 


frames, as trelliſes. The faſtenings are commonly 


ties of ozier twigs, baſs, yarn, or ſoft packthread, in- 


ſtead of nails, which, however may be uſed to frame 


work, if ſmall and ſharp pointed. See formation of @_ 


garden. rs 


As trees planted for eſpalier training ſhould be 


young, let great care be taken to ſet them off right at 


ürſt, by regular ſhoots, full furniſhed immediately 
from the ſtem ; which is effected by proper heading 
dun, as was directed for wall trees; but directions 
more particular, ſhall be repeated here, as to afplcs, 
ſears, plums, cherries, &c. which in the general need not 
to be ſo much freed of all branches at planting, as 
peaches, nectarines, and aſiricots . | yet. there are gar- 
deners who prune down to the ſtem, all torts of wall 


and efpalier trees, as peaches are. 


or three, or at the moſt four eyes on each /de of the 


ide, which branch out right and left, ſo as to be made 


above, as laterals, and thus a good foundation will be 
mots properly placed for training, two on each ſide, 
tyes, and that above to three or four: If the tree has 


eing cut down to a few eyes; or if the tree is ſome- 
hat old, and has a good root, more well-placed 


SECT. XII. OF PRUNING. 6 


The heading down of a young tree, (i. e. apple, Se. 
for an eſpalier, that has only one ſhoot from the grat- 
ting, or budding, ſhould be ſo low, as to leave two 


item, from which will proceed ſhoots properly placed 
tor training: If the tree has 2 ſhoots, one on each 


| principal leaders, cut cach of them down to three or 
tour eyes. If it has zhrce, the upper one, if not over 
ſtrong, being ſhortened down to a few eyes, may be 
rained ftrait up and the two lower ones {hortened as 
made for a proper ſpread of branches. If it has four 
ine lower one may be cut down, to feven or eight 
more ſhoots, they may be either all cut out to rwo on 


each ſide (ſhortening as before), or one left perpendicular 


ſhoots 
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ſhoots may be left on, keeping the lowermoſt longer 
than the upper by two or three eyes, making the 
upper ones very 

perly obſerved, an eſpalier (or a wall) will be pre. 
perly and preſently filled with branches. 


ge beſt time for heading down 1s the ſpring, though 


when trees are planted early in autumn, it may he 
then done. All cuts ſhould be cloſe behind an eye, 
When a firong ſtem is to be cut down at ſpring, 
remember to place the foot againſt it, to keep the 


root in its place. „%% ĩ oðùté/ 
Heading down ſhould not only be deferred till firing 
on account of froſts poſſibly injuring the top eye of 
the ſhoots ; but becauſe the head of a tree helps to 
- puſh out roots, either by circulation of the ſap, or by 
a deſcent of moiſture imbibed by it from the atmo{- 


phere: The proper time, therefore, to prune the hea 


of new-planted trees, is, when new roots are formed; 
and then a head diſproportioned to the roots Deny 
no means be ſuffered, as the new thoots in ſuch cafe 


would be too weak to be healthy, or fruitful, Fot 


E 00 See ſeGions, 


3. OF PRUNING STANDARD TREES. 


The principle of prunin g flandard trees is the ſam, 


| whether full, half, or dwarf ſtandards ; and the ob- 


ject is, to form a compact handſome round and open 
head, rather ſmall than large, equal on all ſides, wit 


tolerably erect wood, capable of ſupporting the fruit 


g. Perfect ſymmetry inded 1s 


without much bending. 
not neceſſary, but confuſion of branches, weak and 


croſſing, crowded and dangling, is to be prevented by | 


pruning ; for a proper (rather free) uſe of the knife, 
is capable of doing much towards the beauty an 
fruitfulneſs of ſtandard trees. A little pruning © 


ſtandards every year, and a general one every thle- 
155 01 


ort. If theſe directions are pro. 


ker. 


or fou 
of the 
young 


keep 


that \ 
ſtere. 
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or four years, to cut out what is decayed, and ſome 
of the older wood, where a ſucceſſional ſupply of 


that which grows on od wood, gets {mall and au- 
_— CON ug 5 


narrow bladed blunt knife, on a 


uſe a ſcouring bruſh in this buſineſs, the long end hairs 


—_— 


the buds below the cut. 


eyes each. If the head is not regularly furniſhed 
mult be effected by cloſe pruning the firſt year, 


he future form and ſtrength of the tree; reſerving 


Polition and vigour, as widely placed as may be 
rom each other, and but few in number. After 
kus, the head will form ig %, ſo as to need only 

| NE cutting 


young may be obtained to ſucceed, is the way to 
keep them in vigour, and have the beſt of fruit ; for 


Clear trees from moſs, by W them with a long 
it of hard wood, 

and cut, or rub off bits of decayed bark, in which in- 

{es are apt to breed, and wipe the part clean. Some _ 


of which are well adapted to clean the forky parts, 
A bit of hair cloth is alſo uſed for the purpoſe ;, and a 
finiſh is properly made with a bruth and ſoap and 


In the ft year of new planted ſtandards, they are 
to be cleared in the /pring, of all weak and impro- 
per ſhoots, reſerving only a few of the ſtrongeſt. It 
there are four regularly placed ſhoots oppoſite to each 
other, it is ſufficient to form a good head, ſhorten- 

ing them down to a few eyes each, or, (in general) 
cutting off about one-third may be a rule. What 

the head will be, may be pretty well foreſeen, by con- 
ceiving two or three ſhoots to come from each of 


| If the ſhoots of the tree are weak, or the root 
"ut a poor one, cut the reſerved ſhoots down to two 


with ſhoots, a judicious pruner will yet be able to 
Taneuvre it into form in a year or two, and this 


The ſecond year (rather in ſpring) attend to the 
ead, and cut out, or ſhorten, ſo as to provide for 


only ſuch ſhoots as recommend themſelves for their 
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1 1 of the reſt, would, if left on, infallibly WEAKEN 
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cutting clean out a few ſuperfluities ; but no ſhorty, 
ing is allowed, except ſome of the loweſt branchez 
or any one where wood is wanted to fill a vacaney; 
for which purpoſe, a weak ſhoot may do, cut donn 
to one or two eyes. „ 7 "9 
If trees are 20 full of wood, the ſhoots muſt neceſ. 
ſarily be drawn weak and long jointed, and ſo be de 
leſs fruitful, and unable to ſupport the fruit they hare: 
and thus it often happens, the branches of an apple tre: 
needs propping ; but on the other hand, 700 much, 

' pruning will occaſion a tree to be always putting forth 
wood, rather than fruit, and ſo a medium muſt be 
obſerved; The branches ſhould be kept about fi 
inches aſunder; and as ſuperfluous weak ſhoots, wil 
of courſe be cut out, ſo let alſo the over ſtrong wood; 
for though it is deſirable, to have ſtandard trees, d 
able wood, yet thoſe thoots that much exceed the ſat 


others. ST do 8 
 _ Let no ſhoots remain on the ſtems, below the head, 
5 nor ſuckers about the roots. 1 With reſpect to cherry | 

| trees, rather than cut more than neceſſary ; drooping 
branches may be ſuffered, as the fruit is not heavy, 

and the heads of cherry trees may be fuller than other 
fruit trees. Wherever a cut is made in a full headel 

| ſtandard to ſhorten a ſhoot, it ſhould be (generally 
at an eye ſituated within fide, that ſo the thoot from it 
may point more erectly, as the weight of the fruit 1s 
too much for thoſe branches that grow quite hot- 

Goc ſeberries and currants may be ranked upon the de. 
nomination of dwarf trees, and the principle of pv» 
ning them will be the ſame, as for other ſtandard trees, 
frequently cutting out old wood, to make the room #0! 
a ſucceſſion of young. The keeping theſe trees, 0 


buſhes, more en than they commonly are, woul pre 

improve the fruit in ſize and flavour, and bring it for. bon 

warder; yet ſome of them ſhould be ſuffered to gn 10 
| | Te | Taue | 
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rather full of wood, m order to keep the fruit longer, 
eſpecially in a northern aſpect of the garden, or ſome 
ſhady place; and if to this ſituation and fulneſs, be 
added matting or netting they may be preſerved till 


November. 


to be indifferent, and any time between leaf and leaf 
may be, adopted to cut them, as opportunity offers. 
Bat when they are getting into leaf is (perhaps) the 
beſt time; as when —. early, there is frequently a 
loſs of almoſt the whole fruit, by birds cating the buds, 
or, as ſome ſay, inſets. Leaving the whole head on 
till /aring, is a ſecurity as to a crop of fruit, as the 
| caſe would be bad indeed, if ſome good branches are 
not left, properly furniſhed with uninjured buds ; but 
ſtill it is allowed, that an early pruning ſtrengthens 
the tree, and tends to encreaſe the ſize of the fruit. 
Currants trees need not be kept ſo open as goo/e= 
berry, the branches of which, ſhould be (for fe fruit? 
tre or fix inches aſunder, and as little ſhortened as 


grow in a curved manner, may have their long 
branches, when in fruit, ſupported with little forked 
ſtieks. Keep theſe trees clear of ſuckers, and all thoots _ 
from the ſtem, that are within nine or ten inches of 


For planting ſtandards in 9rchards, &c. See ſection 3. 


14. PRUNING SHRUBS. ' 


Many {hrubs are cultivated for their ornament, and 
ſ line tor their fruit ; of the latter are raſpberries, and 
barberrigg. e n N ; | 

RASPBERRIES bear fruit on little fide ſhoots of the 
Preſent year, proceeding from ſtems of the laſt, and 
ometimes produce a little on thoſe of the ſame year. 
19 pruve this ſhrub, therefore, firſt cut out all we 
1 | old 


The time of pruning theſe trees, is commonly held % 


poſſible. Thoſe ſorts of gooſeberries whoſe ſhoots 1 
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old bearers, whoſe wood dies, then cut out, cloſe 9 
the ſtool, all the new ſhoots, except three or four & 
the beſt ſituated and ſtrongeſt, which may be careful 

| twiſted, or tied together at the top, or if upright” and 
ſtrong, left to ſupport themſelves ſingly. The bef 
ſituated are thoſe ſtanding cloſeſt together, near the 
center of the ſtool, and ranging well in the row: 
ſtragglers ſhould not be forced in. This done, let al 
| ſhoots between the rows be clean dug out. Shorten 
raſpberries either juſt below the bend, or from three 
to four feet, according to their ſtrength. '. 1 
Raſpberries muſt not be ſhortened in ſummer; and 
the time for pruning them is from October all through 
winter, till they begin to ſhoot at ſpring, though the 
former is the beſt time to dreſs them; eſpecially if any 
thing is to be planted between their rows. der 
page 38. JJ ²¹ mu 


ſhrub, which ſhould be ſuffered to grow with a ful 
head, like a dwarf ſtandard tree. It bears along tne 
| ſides of both young and old wood, but chiefly towards 
the ends, and its branches ſhould, therefore, not be 
ſhortened, except with a view to throw out wood. 

| Keep the root free from ſuckers, and the ſtem from 
ſhoots in its lower part, and prune out weak, lux- 
uriant, ſtraggling, and croſſing branches, forming | 
to a ſomewhat round head, which keep moderately 


the height of three, four or tive feet, according as tht 


during ſummer, which ſtrengthens the plants, kee* 


BERBERRY; is a beautiful and ſomewhat large 


open. Let the ſtem be freed from lower branches t0 


ſhrub may be deſired to approach to a tree. & 
—_F]Fn_— N 
STRAWBERRILEõs require pruning from the runner 


the ſoil from being exhauſted, and gives all a neat 
of culture. : This wor k ſhould be particularly - 
10 


lowed up in edgings of ſtrawberries, that they may 
not run over the walks: If plants, however, are 
wanted for new beds, they muſt be ſuffered to run. 
dee pages 39, T8. S „„ 5 
The dreſſing of ſtrawberries conſiſts, not only of 
zruning from runners; but cutting down the great 


ground ſtirred between them, deep enough to cut the 


cording to their ſeveral modes of bearing, of which 


their flowers upon the laſt year's ſhoots, or the pre- 


form; in this caſe, it is the buſineſs to cut clean our, 
Or very low, what is to be ſpared. It a ſhrub bears 
a the preſent year's ſhoots, the old wood may, and 
muſt be cut down freely, ſo however as to leave eyes 
2 for new ſhoots to proceed from, to make a 
= 

ter, 


ent head and ſhow, If the thrub bears altoge- 
or chiefly at its ends, 


leaves in autumn (early) with a ſcythe; or which is 
better, by taking them up in the hand, and uſing a 
knife. At this time they muſt he weeded, and the 


ends of the roots. Then there ſhould be fpread over 
| the beds a little rotten dung, or good freſh earth, and 

all afterwards kept free from weeds. The ſurface of 

the ground be ſtirred again in ſpring, and any hollows 
that may be between the plants ſhould be filled up 
with earth, and ſome dung too amongſt it, if none 
was applied in autuma. Thus with good management 

the delicious ſtrawberry will be had in abundance and 
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| FLowERING SHRUBs are of great variety, and the 
method of proving them is to be be determined ac 


conſider chiefly theſe ; that is, whether they produce 


ſent, on the ends or the fides of their branches. If 
a ſhrub bears on the laſt year's ſhoots, it is evident 
that it muſt be cut away no more than is neceſſary to 
keep it within bounds, open, and handſome as to its 


no fhortening muſt take 
- place ; 
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In ſpring. 8 Thoſe that flower In ſpring may be pruned 


therefore, young wood ſhould be kept in every pan 
bf the tree; for want of this, beautiful plants of this 


vered, all ſuckers and over ſtrong ſhoots from ſhrubs. 
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place; but if ſome of the branches are too long, they 
may be either cut out, or quite low, leaving the 
ſhorter ones to bear. If the ſhrub bears along its fide, 
the ſhortening is of no conſequence, and the defired 
form may be freely provided for at pleaſure. 
The ſeaſon for pruning ſhrubs is generally reckoned 
the ſtring, but autumn is better, if not too near win. 
ter; as at this time, ſharp weather might occaſion 
ſome of the ſorts to die down, particularly jaſmine 
and honey/uckles. The time of flowering may in ſome 
meaſure, direct the time of pruning. Shrubs that 
flower in winter, (as the lauruſtinus, ) ſhould be cut in 


immediately after their blow, or in ſummer. Thoſe 
that flower in ſummer ſhould be pruned in autumn; 
and thoſe that flower in autumn ſhould be pruned 
either ſoon after fowering, or in ſpring. The pyr«- 
cantha bears on two and three vears old wood, and, 


- ſhrub are frequently ſeen very large, with fruit ony 
at ſome of the extreme branches. The time for 
pruning it is autumn, but may be done in ſpring, 28 
, ni 
hee ſure to take off in time, 1. e. as ſoon as diſco- 


for by their luxuriancy they greatly impoveriſh the 
proper ſized branches, which are the fruitful ones 
and ſuch large ſappy wood looks very unſightly. 
FPrlowering ſirubs thould be better attended to, as 0 
pruning, than they commonly are; for we ſometms 
ſee them either wholly neglected, or cut down at Fatt 
dom, perhaps, only feared into a little form ; and (0 
they make a return quite ſuitable to the deſert of be 
owner for his neglect. Jo be crouding full of branch- 
es, ſuits the production of flowers no better than " 
does fruit: They ſhould not be choaked up from ſun 
and air, either in themſelves, or by their neighbour 
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The general directions already given for pruning 
| ſhrubs might ſuffice, but that the young gardener may 
not have to diſcover (by obſervation alone) the proper 
application of the given rules, he is here particularly 
directed to the work of pruning a few of the more 
J 19 
EKReoſes bear upon ſhoots of the preſent year, and 
upon thoſe formed after Midſummer in the paſt year, 
but chiefly upon the former. Therefore, they may, 
or rather ſhould he cut down low, leaving only three _ 
or four eyes to a ſhoot; except ſome of thoſe ſhort 
ſhoots formed the laſt year too late to blow then. 
If roſe trees are not cloſe pruned, we ſee them get 
dangling, and unable to ſupport their flowers pro- 
perly. Uſe a ſharp knife, and cut cloſe behind an 
 Honeyſuckles, flower on thoots of the preſent year; | 
and therefore whether trained to walls, or kept in 
buſhes, ſhould be alfo pruned cloſe, but not ſo ſhort | 
in the latter as the former; for thoſe againſt walls 
ſhould be cut down to an eye or two, and thoſe in 
buſhes to three or four eyes on a branch. 
Sweet briars flower on thoots of the preſent year, 
and therefore ſhould be cut after the manner of honey- 
ſuckles. Theſe ſhrubs {and moit others) are ſeldom _ 
pruned down enough, and ſo in a few years they get 
very rambling and unſightly; but if kept compact, 
we have beauty as well as ſweetneſs, to recompence 
our care; and in all caſes, a leſs number of fine flow- 
ers (obtained by ſhort and open pruning) is certainly 
preferable to many indifferent ones. 
Tilacs bear their flowers at the ends of ſhoots of 
the laſt year, ſo of courſe at ſpring muſt not be 
thortened. If got rambling and crowded, cut either 
clean out, or very low, what may be ſuperfluous. If 
| they need much reduction, let them bs cut down as 
lvon (or ſome what before) as they have got off flow- 
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er, and then the ſhoots that come after will form for 
blow before the ſummer is out, for next year. 
Faſmines ſhould be pruned down cloſe, even to half 
an inch, as they bear on weak ſhoots of the year. 
3 bear alſo on ſhoots of the preſent year, yet are 
beſt left rather full of wood. 
= Hy ericum frutex bears all along the fides of ol 
wood, and therefore may be ſhortened at Rs 225 
9 ves frutex, Guelder roſe, and man * others, bear 
2 — of the year, and may there ore be Þruned 
_ Jnort. 


Por the pruning  foreft t trees ſee the end of legten te 
N tenth. Berberries, ee page 1 170. e 


SECTION xin. 
or nor BEDS. 1 


7 HE * of 3 but chiefly of 1 it put 
| together for Pn, * in order to form bc ies 
of heat for two purpoſes. 1. To raiſe vegetables, 
flowers, &c. not otherwiſe to * produced, or at leaſt, 

not in perfection. 2. To raiſe ſuch things, as thou 
they come in perfection in open culture, yet may be 
forwarded by artificial warmth. 

According to the quantity and quality of the mate- 
rials put together for hot beds, the heat will be pro- 
portioned as to ſtrength and duration; : and by a judi- 
cCious uſe in making, and the management after waldz, 


many advantages may be ! from them. = 
g 


— 
— 


S 


T a © 


point is, to ſuit the degree of heat to the nature 
of the different plants to be cultivated, that they may 
have neither more nor leſs than 1s neceſſary to promote 


Two errors are common in the uſe of hot beds, ſow. 
ing or placing in the ſame bed things of a very different 
nature, as to the climate they grow beſt in, and forc- 
| ing with too much heat even the tendereſt. Though 
it may not anſwer our views of haſte, the heat of a 
bed had better be ſlack than otherwiſe. A ſtrong hot 
bed, that ought (perhaps) to be made a fortnight be- 
fore it is uſed, is ſometimes furniſhed by impatience in 
a few days, and various ill conſequences follow, which 


naturally fruſtrate ſucceſs. 


| The place where hot beds are worked, ſhould be 
open to the full ſun, catching it as early as poffible in 
the morning, and as long as can be in the evening ; 5 
and if not naturally ſheltered, it ſhould be fcreened 
from the north and north-eaſt winds by a boarded fence, 
or rather one of reeds, as from a ſolid fenee the wind 
| reverberates ; but ſtraw, or flake hurdles ſet endwiſe 
may do. A ſcreen of ſome fort, (and a cloſe clipt 
hedge is as good as any), not only protects the inclo- 
ſure from the harſher winds, and confines the warm 
air, but keeps a rather unſightly work from view, and 
ſiraws from blowing about, the litter of which is very 
diſagreeable *y In large gardens, however 5 they have 
detached grounds for the work of hot beds, where ſuch 
litter 18 of no conſequence. | e . I : 5 5 ; | 
Working of the dung is neceſſary previous to the 
making a hot bed; i. e. it ſhould be thrown together 
on an heap, in a conical form; and when it has taken 
a thorough heat, and has been ſmoking or ſweating 
for two or three days, it ſhould be turned over, mov- 
ing the outfide in, or mixing the colder parts with the 
hot. When it has taken heat again for two or three 


dars, give it a ſecond turn as before, and having lain 


tie ſame time, it will be in proper order for making 44 
— MOOig- 39. WAP: EY — good 
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good laſting bed with a ſteady heat. If in any haſt, 
it may be made into a bed after the firſt heating; but i 
will be better for ſhifting again. When dung is ready 
before wanted, keep turning it over, leſt it be too much 
| ſpent. It will be proper to begin to work ref dung 
a week or ten days before it is to be uſed ; but if the 

dung is not freſh, it is only neceſſary to throw it to- 
gether for once heating. 2:4: 4-5 
Dunghills from which it is deſigned to collect ma. 
terials for a hot bed, ſhould be taken notice of in time, 
that they are not left to work themſelves weak by long 
ſmoking, without opening and turning over. Bed 
may be made of dung from the ſtable from a week to 
JJ V ” 4025 - 
If heavy rain, cutting wind, or driving /19w ſhould 
keep the heaps from heating, and the dung is wanted, 
lay ſome ftraw round it, and it will protect and fetch 
vp the heat. If at firſt putting it together there 1s not 
ga general moiſture in the dung, it muſt be given it, by 
caſting water evenly over it as it is laid. This may he 
done with a hand- bowl from a pail, but it would be 
better to uſe a large watering pot. No water muſt be 
uſed to dung when it is got dart; this is however the 
colour that it fould begin to have when put together 
in a bed, which the directions given for working it 
will bring it 10. 5 5 - DIS 
The /e of a hot bed, as to length and breadth, is 
(of courſe) to be according to the frame ; and the 
height of it according to the ſeaſon, and the degree of 
heat requilite to the nature of the plant to be culti. 
vated. In a dry foil, a bed may be /unk in the ground, 
from fix inches to a foot, to make it more convenient 
to get at and manage. But beds made forward in the 
ſeaſon, ſhould rather be on the ſurface, for the ſake 
of being able to add the ſtronger /:nings, &. 

The bed ſhould not be of greater dimenſions than 
neceſſary to hold the frame up firmly; 1. e. three 01 
four inches wider every way, though ſome approve © 
So making 


5 


making it fix, which may be proper if the frame is 
(mall, as otherwiſe the body of dung might not hold 
heat enough. _ 3 EE RES, . 
It is the practice of ſome gardeners, when they 
mould the bed, to take the frame off, and lay it two 
or three inches thick all over, and then put the frame 


and is proper when the frames are 
| the frame, in order to hold up the mould for the frame 
to reſt upon. As a guide to laying the dung, /takes of 


the four corners. 


on the top. 


for late made beds ; but clear ſtraw, well wetted, may 


not give the fruit a lefs agreeable taſte than they other- 
| Wiſe would have. Sea coal aſies amon 

deen recommended to continue the heat 
and to moderate it, in the proportion” > 


one: fiſch or 


. and theſe have been ſometimes mixed ge 
and at others in layers three or four to a bed. 


c T. XII. or HOT BEDS. „ 


on again. This is done to guard againſt ſteaming, 
. in this 
caſe the bed muſt be ſix inches wider every way than 


about four feet long ſhould be drove into the ground at 


If there is a likelihood of not being a ſufficient quan- 
tity of good Ae dung, that of cows, oxen, or fugs, if 
it is ſtrawy, and not zoo wet, may be mixed with it, 
in the proportion of one-fourth, or upon a pinch more; 
eſpecially in an advanced part of the ſeaſon, or to cul- 
tivate things that are only forcing, and do not natu= 
| Rlly require heat. In the cafe of a deficient quantity 
of proper materials alſo, tome dry old worn-out 
| horſe dung may be laid at bottom, and a little of it 
O81 hay may be mixed as the bed is 
made; or a little of mown graſs or weets, eſpecially 


py — —_— > — ——— <a 
n 1 


de put at the bottom a foot thick, and reckoned abou 
equal to five or fix inches of dung. Cucumbers and 
melons have been raiſed upon frraw beds, mixed with 
tea coal aſhes; and thus the rank ſteam of dung 
| avoided, which ſometimes injures plants, if it does 
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fixth part; tanners bark has been uſed in the lame 
11 The 
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ſome of the moſt ſtrawy dung at bottom, and keey 
that which ap 
Let all be well broke, and laid evenly without lump; 
keeping the ends and fides upright, (or rather hanging 
over) not ſuffering them to draw in, left the bed he 


gardeners trample it with the feet ſet cloſe, and again 
when raiſed a foot higher, and laſtly when near 

finiſhed ; but beating it down well with the back of 
the fork is by many gardeners thought ſufficient, ex. 


_ trampling ought to be uſed. Ihe cleaner dung is, it 
muſt not only be more trampled, but more wetted, and 
the greater quantity of it uſed. To make beds of un. 
foiled firaw, it is recommended to lay it in a pond for 
two or three days, and then to throw it in a heap to 
—] ²˙ www 88 
If any dung is to be uſed directly from the ſtable, let 
it be equally mixed with the reſt; but if there is a 
ecoldneſs in the other dung, it will bring the heat fot- 
Warder, by laying a good part of the freſh in the 
middle, which will ſoon kindle, and ſpread warmth, 
Ihe litter that is made uſe of for this purpoſe ſhould 
de foul; and if not, it may be mile fo, by mixing 
cc or hog dung with it, or rather by collecting the 
draining from a farmer's muck hill, and ſprinkling 
with it; this would help greatly to fermentation. 
The beſt fort of dung is that of bean firaw, next 
wheat, rye, oats, and bariey, When the ſeaſon 1 


'a common practice in the cyder countries. Thele 


may they be lined with the fame materials if done 
in time, otherwiſe if a green hot houſe bed gets greatly 


or HOT BEDS. ser. xm 


The making of a hot bed is performed thus: ly 


pears leaſt worked toward the middle. 


ging 


made too little for the frame, or ſhould thus catch 
wet, Having laid it about half a yard high, ſome 


cept indeed the dung be freſh and ſtrawy, and then 


prety much advanced, hot beds may#be made of graf 


mowings, (as from an orchard) and weeds, which 15 


heats, however, (though violent) laſt not long; jet 


coot it will not be recovered. A graſs bed may be 


ecr. X11. 
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uſed as ſoon as warm, but let it not be overweighted, 
by putting on heavy frames, or more mould than ne- 
. t ſhould rather be worked with hand glaſſes, 
or oiled paper covers. If a large dach a of graſs be 
put together wer, it will occaſion ſuch a burning heat, 
2s has been known to melt tin; therefore, | in theſe 
beds ſome caution muſt be uſed. _ : 
Hot beds are to be made of the refuſe FR of a tan- 
ner's yard, and alſo of oak leaves; but theſe muſt have 
walled fits for them, of a large ſize, and are ſeldom _ 
uſed but in hot-houſes. A bark-bed properly made, and 
managed by forking up at two or three months end, 


Kc. will hold a fair moderate and ny heat, four, 


hve, or ſix months. 
The bark is to be got freſh, "ks it has been thrown 

out of the vats a few days, and if not moderately dry, N 

kept a few days longer to drain, and if the weather is 


fair, it may be opened to the ſun to dry; for it will _ ac 
| not ferment if it is put together wet. When it is 
made into a bed it muſt be only beat together with the 
In a forinight it will have 


fork, and not trampled. 
come to a fine heat, and may be immediately uſed. 
The fit (houid be eleven or twelve feet long, five 
| and a half or ſix feet wide, and a foot, or alittle more, 
higher than the bark in front, and two feet higher be- 
| hind, to receive the mould an a body of bark, three 
feet teep: But if for the cultivation of any thing in 
* as hare will need no mould, the pits need not 
ſo deep, the pots being plunged in the bark: or the 
pi may be made level all round, of a depth to hold 
the bark and mould, on which frames of wood may 
be ſet. Let the pit be ſunk one-third, or one-half in 
the ground, as a ſoil about it is either cold or warm. 
In the ſection on Flowers, is mentioned a method of 
making hot beds of bran. 
To encreaſe the heat of a dung bed when it declines, 
a warm lining of ſtraw, or hay, put round it, a foot 
lick, ; and laid high 2 the ſides « of the frame, will. 
recover 
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greatly gone off; and if very bad weather comes, there 
ſhould be a lining of ſtraw all round this. In caſes of 
great declenſion of heat, the ends ſhould have hot dun 
applied to them, or, at leaſt, a good thickneſs of lit. 
ter, or ſtraw. Lay all linings a f 
the bed, to allow for ſinking; or, not being laid quite 
ſo high ar firſt, add more afterwards, when a little 
ſettled. Early made beds will require two or three fe- 
peated linings. Should dung of a briſk heat for a new 
lining be wanting, the old lining may be worked up 
with what there is, and if ſhook up with quite freſh 
(but foul) dung from the ſtable it may do very well. 
Too decreaſe the heat of a bed, ſeveral holes may be 
madè in it, by thruſting an iron bar, or a thick, ſmooth 
arp pointed ſtake up to the middle, which holes are 
to be cloſe ſtopt again, with dung or hay, when the 
heat. is Soacndy abated, ein ED 
The 2s to which hot beds may be applied are va- 
rious, but chiefly for the cultivation of cucumbers and 
melons, for which ſee the next ſection. At the ſpring 
of the year, hot beds are commonly made ufe of for 
forcing crops of ſeveral vegetables, as radrfhes, carrots, 
cauliflowers, lettuces, frotatoes, turneps, freas, kidney 


of ſeveral forts, as cherries, ftrawberries, raſpberries, 
Kc. are ſometimes brought forward by dung heat; 25 
alſo various /rubs and flowers, by means of forcmg- 
Frames. Tender annuals, as balſams, and other flow. 


alſo cultivated on hot-beds, or other aſſiſtance from 


| wiſe be had. Directions for which, will be given in 
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recover it for a few days; but a lining of hot dung, 
one foot and a half wide at bottom, and rather nar. 
rower at top, ſhould be applied firſt to the back, and 
in about a week after to the front, before the heat ; 


ew inches * than 


beans, frurſlane, tarragon, ſmall ſallading, &c. Fruit 


ers, that neceſſarily require heat to bring them up; and 
the leſs tender, and ſome even of the _ ſorts, are 


dung, to produce an earlier blow than could other- 


their proper Places. b As 
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As to the forcing of eas, aſharag us, and the raifing 
of mu/hrooms, though theſe things are not often prac- 
tiſed, and may hardly be expected in ſuch an initiatory 
book as this, ſome inſtructions ſhall be given {if room) 
at the cloſe of the book. 5 


SECTION XIV. | 
x. OF RAISING CUCUMBERS. | 


585 Ser Cu cumb > the next Section. 


FM ARDENERS uſually provide three crops of cu- 
\ FF cumbers in the ſeaſon, all of which will be in- 
debted to At dung to produce them: except ſome- 
tunes, indeed, the laſt ſowing be upon cold ground, 
which, in ſome ſituations, and in ſome ſeaſons, may 


brech well for a few picklers. We begin with the 


—_—_— — EE 8 
Make a /eed bed of the ſize of a one-light frame, (or 
a two-liohit were better), from three ney feet thick, 
and if ambitious of being forward, do it ſometime be- 
tween the firſt and fifteenth of January, though ſome 
gardeners ſow about Chri/tmas : But the fooner this 
work is begun, the more hazard there is of failing, 


— 
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and the more ſkill and trouble will be neceſſary to 
manage them. Rs = 


| The young gardener is adviſed not to attempt this by. 
ſineſs till the middle of February; and then, if he hay 
the good fortune to ſucceed properly, he will cut fruit 
about the middle of May. When he has attained ſome 
{ſkill in the work, he may begin ſooner ; for there iz 
nothing that profeſſed gardeners are fo fond of exhi. 
| biting, as early cucumbers, which is a proof, that no 
little 3 and attention is neceſſary to produce 
them. All favourable circumſtances coinciding, ag 
ſowing the forwardeſt in kind, mild and funny wez- | 
ther, and plenty of dung, with good frames at the 
command of ſkill and induftry, early cucumbers are 
ſometimes raiſed in about eight weeks, and later in the 
ſeaſon have been raiſed in ſix; but near upon three 


months muſt commonly be allowed — 
A bed being ready, agreeable to the directions given 
in the laſt ſection, which may be four feet high in 
January, three and a half in February, and three in 
March, or the medium as a general rule; Jet it be co- 
vered with the frame and lights, raiſing the glaſſes 2 
ute to let off the ſteam that will come ſtrongly from 
. When the heat has been up three or four days in a 
ſingle light, or a day or two more, if a two light 
frame, let it be taken off, and ſee that the ſurface of 
dme bed is perfectly level; but rather riſing bebind, 
and if you think the bed is hardly ſtrong enough, the 
opportunity is given to add a courſe or two more of 
dung. Having levelled the bed with the fork, beat it 

| ſmooth with a ſhovel or ſpade, and put the frame and 
glaſs on agam. 5 CI me ro py 
The temper of the bed is now to be attended to, that 
it be not moulded till the burning heat is over ; a judg- 
ment of which may be formed, by keeping two ſharp. 
pointed ſmooth ſticks thruſt in behind, and occaſionally 
feeling them, by a quick graſp of the hand. Endea- 


S 
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vour to hit the exact time, not putting the mould on 
too ſoon, as it is liable to burn, not delaying too 


lore, and fo to loſe time, and too much of that heat, 


/ ²⁰ ˙-w-r- m8 
The moulding is thus; lay all over the bed about 
three inches thick of rich looſe (not over light) and 


ſeem too hot, and likely to burn; in which caſe, draw 


ther. 


the bed appears to be over hot, the pot may be raiſed 


looner or later, if there is too ſtrong or too weak a 


| heat; though the age of the ſeed will occaſion ſome | 


liference. Very old ſeed (which ſome gardeners are 
fond of, as running leſs to vine, and ſo reckoned: the 


fears of age is to be preferred: That of a year old 
only comes up certainly, but too luxurianily. 


dry earth, and add as much in the center of the light : 
25 will raiſe a hill eight or nine inches deep, which as 
| ſoon as warm through, is to be uſed, except the bed 


the chief of the mould atide round the frame, that the 
heat may have vent in the middle, for a day or two. 
As it is a thing eſſentially neceſſary in the cultivation 
of early cucumbers, to have rich earth, properly dry, 
it ſhould be prepared, and laid by in autumn, in ſome 
airy ſhed or hovel. Let it be, if poſhble, ſome freſh 
under turf earth, mixed with about one-fourth part of 
| thorough rotten horſe dung, and often ſtirred toge- 


The ſewing may be made upon the hill of mould, 
levelled down to hou ſix inches deep; but it any fuf- 
picion of burning (or in ſhort at any rate), it were 
better to ſow in a ſmall fot or two, which ſhould be 
| filled with the warm mould, and plunged a little way 

in, more or leſs aocording to the heat of the hed, for if 


from it; cover the ſeeds half an inch, and add a gentle 
preſſure of the earth upon them. In a bed of proper 
| Emper, they will be up in three or four days, and 


more fruitful,) will ſometimes come up weak, and 
allo rot, when the mould is damp, and the heat not 
ltrong ; ſo that ſeed of two, three, or, at the moſt, four 


Whether 
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Whether the firft feeds come up, or not, on the 
third day, ſow a few more, and ſo again and again; 
for the young plants are incident to failures at this 
early ſeaſon, from various cauſes. As the feed muſt 
not be ſown in wet earth, ſo if it gets 260 dry, ſprinkle 
the mould to moiſten it a little below the depth of the 
| ſeed; but let it he with water previouſly ſet in the 
frame (in a bottle) to warm. Be ſure to give the 
plants air, according to the weather, raiſing the lights 
from one half, to a whole inch; and now, and ever 
after, while there is a ſtrong heat in the bed, tilt one 
corner of a light for the ſteam to paſs off on night, 
and let a mat hang, or be nailed looſely over the open 
„55d yr. TRE | 
"Phe ric ting out the young plants is to be done when 
they are three or four days old, tak ing them up care- 
fully, and the mould being warm, put three in a ſmall 
pot, as the common practice is; but no more than 
two, or one, is a good method. If one plant only s 
put in a /nal! pot, it certainly may be expected to 
grow ſtronger, and be continued longer in the pot, 
and three of theſe may be planted cloſe together in 
the fruiting bed. If only one plant is put in, ſet it 
upright in the middle of the pot nearly up to the feed 
leaves. If two or three are put in, take the mould ouʒt 
of the pot in a baſon-like form an inch or a little 
more deep, as the ſhanks are, laying the roots ſmooth 
towards the center, and the leaves towards the edge of 
85 the pot; cover up to the top, and give the earth 3 
BT 
If the mould is very dry and the bed hot, a Liste wa- 
ter may be immediately given to the roots ; but if othet- 
wife, the next day will be beſt. „ 
- Give very little air the firſt day, but afterwards 
more, as the ſun ſhines or not, or the day is mild ot 
ſharp, ſtill or windy. As the plants get older and 
| hardter, air may be given up to two inches, wil 
there is a good heat, and extraordinary/ fine wen 


- 
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to three or four inches of tilt: For this purpoſe, 
wedges of wood about four inches thick are proper. 

If ſulpicious of the air coming in too ſuddenly, tack a 
bit of cloth, or mat before the place. Air is to be given 

in different degrees, regularly as the weather alters in 
the courſe of the day a little air in the morning, 
more as the day advances, and leſs again as it de- 

| clines. J En DO ge) 
Cucumbers will not do well, if the air in the bed is 
long confined, or ſtagnant: Sun is neceſſary as well 


that is in our power, we ſhould not fail to make 
The plants are to be uurſed, and preſerved mode- 
ntely warm, by keeping the pots plunged leſs or more 
in the bed, placing them towards the outſides of the 

frame when there is a great heat, and more in the 


ready to earth up the pots to the rim, as the heat de- 
elines. There ſhould not be leſs than two, or more 

than three inches depth of mould, in the intermediate 
ſpaces of the frame; for when the bed is moulded too 


ER B ou EATS SASRESEES me. 


ons burning. Young plants ſhouid be guarded from 

much fun, if the Keaton is advanced, and eſpecially 
when the bed is hot. „„ 
Attend to the weather, and if rain, ſnow, or wind, 
XY either of them likely to chill the bed much, provide 
Wauit it in time, by aying ſtraw round; and if the 
heat naturally declines much line, &c. as directed 
page 179, in order to recover and keep it up, for the 
plants will ſoon be ſpoiled, or loſt, if the bed gets 
cold. They are to grow in the pots, till their firſt 


there is only one in a pot, a plant (upon a pinch), 
may grow in it till it has runners and bloſſoms. Uſe. 


25 air, but as that we cannot furniſh, every advantage 


Tas when it is mates. @  - |} 
Keep ſome mould round the infide of the frame, | 


thick, it keeps down the heat too much, and occa- 


rough leaves are two or three inches broad. When 


care to water to the bottom; but over much waterii 
8 of young plants, makes them ſickly. Once * * 


for it is not proper to plant them out into the fruit bel 

too ſoon, leaſt there ſhould be a failure in keeping up 
its heat to ſet the fruit, and bring it on. This inter- 
mediate bed ſhould be made of proportionate ſtrength, 


in kee 


- very hot, and in proportion as the mould is damp ; and 


what is ſo, be taken out from all parts of the bed, as 
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| Uſer water, (which ſhould be ſoft) but moderately 

at firſt, till the roots get ſpread about the pot, and 
then wet the ſhanks of the plants as little as can he 
helped, if the ſeaſon is early, or there is little ſun. 
When the roots are got to the bottom of the pot, tal 


at an early ſeaſon, will be ſufficient, except the heat 
is very ſtrong in the bed, and the weather very ſunny: 
the water muſt be in a ſmall degree warm, and given 
in the morning towards the middle of the day. 
If the ſeed bed is not likely to hold the plants ſo 
long as directed, or nearly, in a free growing ſtate, an 
intermediate bed ſhould be made in time to receive them; 


for the time it is wanted, and may do at two and a hall, 
or three feet thick, nor need there be any great ob- 
jection to an intermediate bed, as it tends to inſure ſuc- 
ceſs, and brings the plants on faſter, and ſaves trouble 
ping up the heat of the ſeed bed. 

Burning is a thing to be ſuſpected when. a bed 


|  thould therefore be ſeen to, by drawing _ ſome 
mould from the bottom near the middle; and i 17 
pears diſcoloured, of a greyiſh hue, and caked let 


ſoon as poſſible; but take care that in doing it, too 
much cold air do not damp the bed, or injure tbe 
plants. Do this work at the beſt time of the days 
while the ſun ſhines, if it may be, and rather at twice, 
allowing an hour or ſo between. Fill up with freſh 
and dry mould, and keep the glaſſes cloſe, till the earth 
is got thorough warm again. Burning, however, 8 
not of ſo much conſequence now, as when the plants 
are put out to fruit, for the fett may be drawn 
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the evil: but burnt mould contaminates the air, as wel! 
z5 injures the roots that it reaches to. Burning will 
de mentioned again preſently. r. 

Steaming muſt be guarded againſt, and the rank 
efluvia which riſes in the bed at firſt, and whilſt the 
dung is quite hot, muſt have vent night and day, by 


niling the lights. A little riſe will do on nights, and 


if 2 mat hangs before the aperture, or is nailed down 
booſly over it, the too ſudden entrance of cold air will 
be prevented. But when the ſtrong heat of the bed is 
certainly over, ſhut cloſe on nights, and give but little 
air in unfavourable days. The ſteam is ſometimes 
drawn into a frame from the outſide of the bed, occa- 
honed by the mats hanging over it; therefore, in co- 
rering, it is neceſſary to keep up the ends of the mats, 


ſo that the 2 only be covered. Danger of ſteam- 


ing ariſes alſo from the application of freſh linings, 
the ſmoke of which, wind 

ſo that the lining ſhould either be covered with two or 
three inches of mould, or which is better, a good 


Pr 


ate itſelf round the inſide of the frame, through the 
bed ſettling unequally ſo that the mould draws from it, 
which is eaſily remedied by filling the apertures. 
Covering up at night has been juſt directed to be 
inly over the glaſſes, for a reaſon given. Put the co- 
er on a little before ſun ſet, and take off a litile after 
ſun riſe, except very bad weather dictate otherwiſe ; 
yet remember, that ligit is a moſt neceſſary article in 
the welfare of plants, and guard againſt permitting 
cover longer than compelled to it. While the bed is 
na good heat, one mat is ſufficient, but yet if the 
weather is ſharp, more ſhould be uſed; for if not ne- 
ceſſary for the warmth, it will be uſeful to keep the 
ſteam of the bed from being ſo ſuddenly conden/cd as to 
Op on the plants, which would injure them. As the 
deflines in heat, and the weather is cold, a thicker 
covering muſt be put on; and a very warm covering 


may drive into the frames; 


to; and let theſe applications be made in time. 


_ cond rough leaf is expanded, and ſhews in its boſom 
the little bad or eye, that produces a runner. This is 

to be nicely cut off with a pen-knife, or ſmall ſhay 
| this operation, the plant thickens, and will puſh fo 
poſe them to, as alſo to an earlier and more - plentiful 


forme 


cover, and that che mould to be uſcd he properly dry. 
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is made thus:—lay on a mat, and over it a coat of 
ſtraw, or rather hay, and then a mat on the wy 
which tack down round the frame. It will help » 
warmth, to puſh into the dung ſome little ſticks round 
the frame, and fill up the ſpace with hay. Cover 
round the bed with ſtraw, and lining have been fpoken 


The feed bed by good management, may be kiyt 
with a good growing heat for fix weeks, when the 

plants heing about five weeks old, will be ready far 
putting into a new bed to bear fruit. 

Sͤtoſing the plants, is to be performed about a week 
before they leave the feed bed; i. e. as ſoon as the ſe 


pointed ſcifſars, or picked out with a needle, though 
if it gets forward, it may be pinched off. Soon aſter 


runners again, which the ſtopping is deſigned to di: 


_—_ The practice of {topping is again to be per- 
upon the firſt runners when they have three 
joints without ſhewing the germen, or embryo fruit. 
Ide Fruit bed comes now, and it ſhould be made of 
good materials, duly prepared, and well put together, 
towards four feet thick. It ought not to be for leſs 
than a two light, but better for a three-light frame, 
as the heat is more certainly to be kept up a propel 
length of time, without which all the previous labour 
is loſt, Preparations muſt be made for this bed al 
| leaſt a fortnight before it is wanted, in the way d- 
rected in the laſt fection., Nh 
Before earthing, take care that the burning heat l 


Lay it all over thebed not more than three inches thick, 

(for reaſons given, page 185) making hills where mr 

plants are to be ſet abuut twelve ar fourteen 2 
dey 
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tepth. A two-light bed (of proper materials) will 


not be ready for moulding in leſs than a week or 


en days for making; nor a three-light in leſs than 
en days or a fortnight. But if it ſhould be deſired 
wo plant out quick, on account of the ſeed beds ha- 
ring got cold, a ſecurity from burning the plants is 


found in forming a hole in the bed, where the plants 


are to be, two inches deep, and about a foot or fif- 
teen inches over, and filling up with freſh cow dung; 
through this the heat will not burn, and if it catches 
the other parts of the bed, the diſeaſe may be eaſily 
remedied. Some gardeners place tur under the plants, 
with the graſs downwards, to prevent exceſs of heat; 
and it helps to keep the mould in other parts from 
burning, to ſtir it about in time. A preventative 
uſed by ſome, is to put on a layer of five or fix 
inches of old dung, when the bed is made. It ſhould 
ſeem that a layer of about three inches of old bark 
might prevent burning. See Burning, pages 185, 
Planting is to take place as ſoon as the heaps of 
mould are warm. Spread the earth on the top a 
little, and having the hills a full ten inches depth; 


make a hole in the middle ſix inches deep, to receive 


the ou of plants, which pots will be from four and a 
half to five inches deep, and conſequently the plants 
will be ſunk in this hole a full inch more in mould 
than they were in the pot: and they will have four 
inches depth of mould at the bottom, which there 
ſhould be below the roots. Draw the mould up to 


| the plants, and preſs it gently between, and to them 


all round the hillock. It is ſpoken here of a pot of 
plants with three, but if only one in a pot, the 
Whole hill muſt be thrown down to four inches 
depth, and the plants ſet one cloſe by the fide of- the 
_ and then filled up and round with the mould of 


| when turned up, a long thin narrow bladed knife, wil 
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| To /hift plants out of the pots with the ball d 
earth entire about them, put the fingers between the 
plants, and turning the pot up, give it a gentle tap on 
the knee, or edge of the frame, and the whole wil 
come out; a little preſſure at the ſame time throug 

the hole at bottom, with a finger of the other hand 
will aſſiſt: turn the plants up carefully, and place then 
in ſo. To ſecure their coming out whole, water the 
pots to the bottom the day before; and if not too wet 


they will {lip out. If the plants hold tight to the pot, 


de proper to looſen the ſides. If the mould ſhould fal 

from the plants, carefully ſpread the roots in planting, 
and they will be ſure to grow, only their having no 

mould to them, will occaſion a little loſs of time till 
they have ſtruck root again. Thus having /eztled the 


8 plants, ſhut the lights cloſe till all is thorough wan, 


for inſtruction now; only as the ſeaſon advances, and 


and then give a little air; if the mould put round the 
© "roots be ary, give a little water. ©: 
Management as to air, covering, watering and l. 
ning, and guarding againſt burning, fleaming, &c. i; 
now to occupy the conſtant attention of the gardener: 
On theſe heads, what has been before ſaid, may ferre 


the plants get ſtrong, the more air and watering — 


de ventured on, and if the heat of the bed is 


leſs covering will do. As the ſeaſon advances, water 
earlier in the morning, or later in the afternoon, fo a: 


not to have a full and ſtrong ſun come directly upon 
the leaves while wet; for drops of water act as con- 


vex glaſſes, to draw the rays of the ſun to a focus, and 
ſcorches. As the weather may be cool, and the bed 


= gets cool, water the more ſparingly, and in this calc 


eſpecially, avoid wetting the Hans of the plants much. 
It will be known when water mußt be given, by the 
larger leaves flagging, without any violent ſun to bc- 
caſion an extraordinary perſpiration. Bottles of wats! 
may be kept in the frame, which is preferable to that 
— — 
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warmed at a fire; yet the latter muſt be uſed when 
there is not enough of the former, to water ſo deeply 
as neceſſary. When the frame gets full of vine, it 

s full of root ; and as by this time the days get long, 


and may be ſunny, a good portion of water for the 


whole may be wanted twice, or, perhaps, thrice a 
a. s wel the fat... 
Air ſhould be given (as before directed) in fine wea- 


ther to a tilt of three inches, or more. While there is 


2 briſk heat in the bed, give a little air on nights. If 
the bed gets cold, it may be helped by covering up 
earlier and warmer, and uncovering later ; though the 
plants ſhould not be deprived of more ligit than made 


neceſſary by bad weather. 


In cafe of burning being diſcovered, take the burnt 


mould from under the plants carefully, but quickly, as 
far as can be, without throwing them down: remem- 
ber to be cautious of feaming, and think of lining 
(135) in time, that the plants be not ſtunted . by cold N 


for when they are materially checked, they hardly 


erer recover it. Sometimes the application of linings, 
will ſo increaſe the heat as to occaſion burning; let 
this be ſeen to, and (at leaſt) remove a part, and re- 

make it when the violent heat is ſufficiently abated. 


Earth uf: the ſhanks with dry mould, (kept in the . 
frame on purpoſe) as the plants increaſe; and let 


warm mold be added to the ſides of the heaps, as 
ſoon as ever the roots begin to appear through, or the 
runners need ſupport; proceeding thus from time to 
ume, till the bed is filled up level all over. For this 
end keep bringing in a little cold mould frequently, 
laying it round the ſides of the frame. When the bed 
8 filled with mould it is a good way to frre/s it tightiſh 
round the frame, about a hand's breadth, to keep the 
roots longer from the outſide. ms 
Some gardeners mould the bed all over, as ſoon as 
they are ſatisfied there can be no more burning ; but 
* is deſt to do it at ſeveral times, and not ſooner than 


poſe from eleven to two. 


 Ceners, as generally inſuring the embryos from going 


not much wind can be ſuffered to enter the bed, and 
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is neceflary to cover the roots, and ſupport the runner;. | 
| becauſe, where the mould lies thin, the heat comes n 
better to warm the air in the frame, for the leaves wil 
want warmth as well as the roots. 
Train the runners cloſe down regularly with nen 
pegs, as they proceed in growth, and prune the 15. 
drils off as they appear, but take care not to breat any 
of the leaves. When the days get long, and prove 
very ſunny, the ade of a fingle mat, for two or three 
hours in the middle of the day will be proper, as ſup- 


Thus very particular directions have been given, bu 
ſtill much will depend upon eircumſtances, and dif. 
_ cretion muſt direct. Let it be remembered, no negli 
will be born with. If any imprudent perſon {hould 
lift the lights high, to pry into the bed in improper 
weather, perhaps an early tender crop might at once | 
receive their death blow, though expoſed but a very 
ſhort time. Succeſs in raiſing cucumbers and melons 
chiefly depends upon keeping the bed in due temſrr; 
the plants being neither burned nor chilled. Fr 
Setting the fruit is the practice of moſt good gar- 


off, as they are apt to do at an early ſeaſon; when 


no bees or inſects are about, to convey i eker, from 
the male flowers to the female. The male flowers have 
been commonly called falſe bloſſoms, and ſo have been 
regularly pulled off (as ſaid) to ſtrengthen the plants, 
but they are eſſential to impregnate the female flowers: 
Ii. e. thoſe that ſhew the germen, or fruit at their bate 
_ This impregnation, called ſetting the fruit, is artificial) 
% 1 
As ſoon as any female flowers are fully open, gathef 
a newly opened male flower, and ſtripping the lea! 
ently off from the middle, take nicely hold of Ut 
ttom, and twirling the top of the male over - 
center of the female flower, the fine fertilizing a 


ſrom the male part will fall off, and adhere. to the 
female part and fecundate it, cauſing the fruit to keep 
its colour, ſwell, and proceed rapidly towards per- 
ſection, ſo as to cut cucumbers of three or four inches 
long, in about three weeks after. This bulineſs of 
ſeting may be practiſed through the months of Feb-. 
ruary, March, and Afril, but afterwards it will not be 
neceſſary; for the admiſſion of ſo much air as may 
afterwards be given, will diſperſe the farina effectually; 
but if the weather ſtill is bad, or remarkably calm, 
the practice may be continued a little longer. If ſhort 
of male flowers, one of them may ſerve to impregnate 
two females. Pull off all the male flowers as faſt as 
— Uũ// ˙⁰ m r 
Something of pruning may perhaps be neceſſary, 
for plants will not bear well, either in quantity or 


| quality, if the frames are crowded. The rule (of - 
courſe) is, to cut out thoſe runners that can be beſt 


ſpared, as being weak, moſt in the way, or having the. 


imalleſt fruit on them. But the better method is to! || | 


cut down to the root a whole plant, in time, if there 
is 2 froſnect of being too full of vine: this may ſeem 
a great ſacrifice, but it will prove a profitable one. 
Let the diſcharged plant lay a day to wither, that it 
hang not to the others, and break their leaves, in; 
drawing it out while freſh About Mid ſummer the 


frame may be raiſed, to permit the runners to ſtrikee 


out, and in a . after taken entirely off; though 
ence in a frame and always in, is better, if it is con- 
CT nn op rn ue nl ROS. 1 NT Re 


A SECOND CROP of cucumbers may be ſown at any 
| lime between the middle and end of March, if they. 
Te to be brought up in frames; but if under hands 
laſſes, or paper covers, then any time from the begin- 

ung of Ari! to the middle, is ſoon enough, at leaſt 
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in Northamptonſhire. A hot bed for ſowing the ſeed at 
this time, need only be from two and a half to three 
feet thick, and a one-light frame. On this bed alſo 


may be ſown, in pots, or otherwiſe, tender annuali, 


and it is a very good time for moſt of them. Or the 


ſeed for plants to ridge out under hand-glaſſes, may 


| be ſown in pots, and placed in other hot beds, to bring 


| them forward till they are in rough leaf, and have 


been ſtopped. 


What Jas been ſaid about making hot beds, and 


ſowing and managing cucumbers, is ſufficient to direct 


now); only at this ſeaſon, mowings of gra/5 may be 
put round a bed to increaſe the heat, and will be found 


uſeful to lay on the top of dung linings that are ſunk. 
A feed bed at this time ſhould have a growing heat 


= for one month, when the plants will be fit (the latter 
end of April, or beginning of May) to put either into 

3 another two feet and a half hot bed with a frame, or 

= only under hand-glaſſes, &c. which ſhould be rather 

large, becauſe plants running from under them much 

= before Midſummer, will hardly endure the weather. 


They ſhould be covered up on nights with a fingle 


mat; and when they mu/? run from under the glaſſes, 


ſticks or hoops may keep the mats off from prefling 


upon them: faſten the covering down at the corners 
with pegged ſticks, to keep them from blowing away. 
Let the ground about the bed be ſtirred, and alſo raiſed to 
train the plants level, and to give the roots full room 
r . 2155 pi 2 Dy 
For ridging cucumbers, that are to have only hand- 
gaiulaſſes, or ſome ſuch cover, obſerve (as adviſed) not 
to ſow too forward, for better be rather late, than have 


the plants cut off, or much injured, juſt as they are 
gong to bear. The hot-bed, or ridge made in ay, 


or hand-glaſſes, ſhould be ſunk in a dry ſoil, two 


ſpades deep; and two feet and a half thick of good 
dung is now enough. The mould that is thrown out, 
(if it is good) may be uſed to cover the bed; and 


but 


if 


time, 


little! 


in uſe 
a [itt] 
dung, 
the p1 


will, 


dung 
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but indifferent, may be laid round it, or on it towards 


the outſides. Lay on it at firſt only three inches of 
mould, except where the plants are to be, at which 
place lay a depth of about nine inches, rather more 


than leſs. It is not neceſſary that the earth ſhould 8 


be very dry, as directed for early cucumbers, but let it 
de warm to plant in. If it be Mid-MHay before the 


plants are put out, Holes of two or three barrows full 
of dung may be ſufficient to bring them on through 


May, and then the ſeaſon (if it is not bad) will be 

warm enough to keep them puſhing forwards. There 
ſhould be near four feet diſtance between each fet of 
plants. Shade them for a few days at firſt planting. 


Cucumbers not ſown till the beginning of April, 


may be brought to bear on one good bed, if under a 
large frame; and ſuch a bed would, at the ſame time, 
ſerve very well to ſow, or to prick out tender annuals 


en. See ſection 18, On flowers. 


A THIRD CROP of cucumbers may be ſown any 
time, from the middle to the end of May, (or even a 


little later) either in a pot or not, upon ſome hot bed 
in uſe, to grow for a week or ten days; or ſow upon 


2 little heat of two or three barrows full of warm 

dung, trod cloſe, and previouſly thrown together for 
the purpoſe ; or if freſh and moiſt from the ſtable, it 
will, though at preſent cold, heat itſelf. Cover the 


dung with four or five inches cf mould, and /e half 


inch deep, and half an inch afunder, under a hand- 
glaſs; and when the plants are completely up, thin 
them to an inch aſunder, where let them grow, earth- 
ing them up as they get tall, till they ſhow rough leaf. 
hen prepare more fuch little bodies of heat to plant 
them out upon, three or four in a patch, which cover 
zith a hand glaſs or otherwiſe, and ſhade alſo for a 
lay or two, if funny. If you can take three or four 
ON K2 plants 


together, laying them aſlant, ſo that the ſharks he 


formed like a ſhallow batin, covering half an inch 
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plants up together by a ſcoop trowel, with earth to the 
roots, the better; and if not, plant them pretty near 


covered two or three inches. Keep theſe plants earthed 
up, and as much under their covers as may be till to. 
wards Midſummer, and let the parts that run out be 
covered on nights till this time. The zhird crop is 

that generally fown for peetiers. 


Sometimes, at this ſeaſon, cucumbers are ſown in 
cold ground, eſpecially about London, or ſouth or weſt 
of it; but ſoil, ſituation, and ſeaſon, make a great dif- 

ference in the cultivation of all, and particularly of 
delicate plants. If any ſeed be ſown on cold ground, 
let it be in dry weather; give them a favourable ſitu- 
ation, and ſow in atehes eight or nine ſeeds in a hole, 


deep; and if covered with hand glaſſes to bring them ſor 
up a little while, it were much better. Thin them 
when getting into rough leaf, to four or five of the | 

| beſt plants; ſpread them a little, and earth up to he 
ſeed leaves, giving a little water : and if, afterwards, 
the number of plants is reduced to three, it might be 
better than more. Thoſe who grow cucumbers for 
picklers, ſhould have a great many holes of them, or 
there will not be enow to gather at a time for the pur- 

| Poſe. Give plenty of air by day, and a little on nights. 
Raiſe earth about the ſhanks as they grow, and let it 
lie about them, while the plants are ſmall, in the form 
of a ſhallow baſin. „ e 
As to ſaving the /d of cucumbers, as it is of ſome 
conſequence to be aſcertained of a good kind, when 
the early nature and approved quality of any fort 15 
known, it ought to be an object to ſave it well; which, 
will be beſt done from plants of the ſecond crop, that 
have been ridged out, 1. e. brought up under hand 
laſſes. From this crop that plant which ſhews fruit 
firſt (under the ſame culture) ſhould be reſerved for 
ſeed, judging that its early diſpoſition may be con- 
tn ucts 


tinued, and becauſe the fir fruit of any kind (if un- 
injured) always produces the beſt ſeed. 
Fix upon hand/ome fruit, and prefer that which is 
placed loweſt, or grows neareſt the root. Leave no 
more than one fruit for ſeed upon a plant, and let it 
remain on the vines through Auguſt, or as much 
longer as the weather will permit, to be very ripe: 
when cut off, place the feed cucumber againſt a /ourh 
mall, nll they appear reayme. EEE 
| Being got rotten ripe, ſcoop out the pulp and feed 
into ſome veſſel, and ſtir it well up, which repeat for 
ſeveral days ; then let it be waſhed in two or three 
waters, which will ſeparate the pulp, and leave the 
ſeed clean: ſpread it thin for two or three days, that 
it may dry thoroughly, and putting it up in paper for 
ſor ule, keep it in a place free from damp. Let it be 
| every now and then examined and rubbed in a dry _ 
| Cloth, and it may be kept for ſeveral years 


0: ©: SS 


See Melons in the next Section. 


MELONs are raiſed much in the ſame way as cu- 
_eumbers, They ſhould not, however, be thought of 
ſo early, and from the middle of February to the middle 
of March, will (for moſt perſons) be ſoon enough to 

ſow them. The place where they are cultivated ſhould 
be wel! theltered, ſo that winds may blow over the 
frames, as mentioned in the directions about hot beds. 
They require a ſtronger ſoil to grow in than cucum- 
ders, and more heat, both at bottom and top, and 
need leſs water; they take up more room, ſo that one 

plant, or at moſt two, will be enow under one light. 

| Cucumbers may be raiſed on a ſced bed till fit to 

plaut out on the Fruit bed; but melons will require an 
| . K 3 — 5 inter 
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intermediate bed. During the whole time of the cyl. 


tivation of melons, (till high ſummer) they muſt have 


a lively bottom heat, in order to bring them forward, 


and ſucceed well; and, if melons are late, as ſoon a; 
September enters, a lining of hot dung may be put to 


the bed, to afford ſome degree of heat to the roots, 


_ atleaſt equivalent to the failure of the ſeaſon. Melons 


never do well in a ſhady ſummer; and in the beſt 


ſummers we have, are very inferior to thoſe grown in 
warmer climates. As cucumbers. are about three months 


coming in, ſo melans are about four. They ſet their 


fruit in about two months, and are about the fame 
time in ripening, though forty days will ſometimes 


{+ Ss 


Ihe /eed of melons (procured from well ripened 
and fine flavoured fruit) ſhould be about four years 
old, though ſome prefer it much older, as ju 
tit ſo much the leſs likely to run to vine: If it is 
' old, however, it comes up weak, and is apt to rot, 
4 when the mould is not ſufhciently dry, and the feed 
bed not very warm. If new ſeed only can be had, it 
| ſhould be carried a week or two in the breeches 
pocket, to dry away ſome of the more watery parts: 
The earlier the ſeed is ſown, the older it ſhould be. 
Melon ſeed may be ſown in a cucumber bed, that 1s 
in a briſk heat, in pots plunged towards the middle; 
but a bed ſhould be ready, to move the young plants 
into before the cucumber bed gets too cool. Sow only 
three or four ſeeds in each pot, and cover a little more 
than halt an inch: The earth in which the ſeed is 


ging 


ſown, ſhould not be ſo ſtrong as that in which the 


plants are to grow for fruit. When the ſeedlings are 


three or four days old, take them up carefully, ſo as 
not to break any of the roots, and either plant one in 


a ſmall pot, or two in a little bigger; but depend on 
no plants which do not appear healthy and ſtrong. 
Sow a few ſeeds every four or five days, leſt accidents. 


happen to deſtroy the firſt plants, 4 


DT TASTY Y 
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them, the greateit poſſible care ſhould be taken that 


ſared by the ſame perſon, and ſown frequently in the 
| fame ſoil and fituation, and under the {ame culture, 
will degenerate, fo that it ſhould be had elſewhere, 


bers, eſpecially if for ſeed, as the farina of the cucum- 


of any burning heat. 


When the plants appe 


day, a little water (warmed in the bed) may be given 


if the mould is very dry. „%% rn nr ol 

As ſoon as the plants are potted, think of making 
a ſecond bed, to be ready in a week, ten days, or a 

fortnight, (as circumſtances dictate) that ſo the young 


This bed ſhould be ſtronger than the ſeed bed, and 
3 — rather 


As nelans require {kill, and occaſion trouble to raiſe 


the ſced is of a good kind. It is reckoned, that ſeed 


from ſome perſon that may be depended on, and this 
may be by exchange, as he may be glad of the like 
opportunity. Melons ſhould never grow near cucum- 


ber may impregnate the bloſſom of the melon, and 
| give it a watery flavour, or quite alter the nature of it. 
Mlelons may be ſown in a cucumber frame, that is 
in a good heat; but rather make a ſeed bed, of about 
three feet thick; and having put on the frame and 
light, tilt the glaſs a little, and when the great heat is 
abated, put on ſome dry, rich, and fine, but not very |} 
light earth, to the thickneſs of four inches all over, 
| ani the next day, if the mould is not 2% hot, fow the 
ſeed, ſome in the beds, and ſome in pots, placed juſt _ 
in the middle, which may be drawn up out of the way _ 


- ar, give them azr, and beware 
of rancid feam from the glaſſes dropping on them: 
They may be wiped with a woollen cloth, or turned 
to dry in fine weather. Conſider what was faid about 
cucumbers, concerning too much heat, too little, &c. 
After the melons have been up two or three days, (as 
was ſaid before) let them be potted and plunged to the 
rims, towards the middle of the bed; and the next 


the rote; or a little may be given at the ſame time, 


plants may receive no check through a decline of heat. 
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rather for a two light frame; and being moulded 2 
Toon as it can be, not to burn, ſet the pots in, about 
an inch deep, and in a day or two draw a little mould 


up round them, and ſo on again. But if the firſt bed 


1s warm enough to hold the plants longer, the heat of 
this ſecond bed (i violent) may be ſuffered to evapo- 


ate a little more firſt, Here they are to grow till in 
the ſecond rough leaf, when the plants ſhauld be 


ſtoſied, as was directed for cucumbers. 


Ic Aird, or fruiting bed, is to be (obſerve) ready 
buy a few days after the time of this ſtopping the plants. 
It ſhould be a long bed of four feet thick, and for a 


three light frame, and made the higher, the more 
ſtrawy the dung is. As ſoon as the burning heat 5; 


ſuffciently abated, let the bed be covered all over with 
FFF 
_ firong a7) three or four inches, and heaps made under 
_ cach light of about fourteen inches depth. Melons do 
__ Dot fruit well in a light mould, but yet it ſhould not 
be a hcavy one. If the mould is thought too light, 
let it he preſſed a little together to give it confiltence. 
Io a freſh maiden foil, or good earth from the 

kitchen garden, that is known to be in heart, (by the 
_ ſtrength of the plants it has produced) add about one 
fourth, or one third of well conſumed dung, and it 
makes a good campæſt, but it muſt be completely in- 

corporated by frequent turning and expoſing to ſun 

and air, and kept by ſome means dry, as under 2. 


1hed, &c. as directed for cucumbers. Much | depends 


on the melons growing in a good ſoil. 


The planting of melons takes place as ſoon as the 


hills of mould are warm through; only if a violent 


heat is in the bed, a day or two's delay does not ſig- 
nify, if the plants are doing well where they are; vet 
the roots muſt not be cramped longer in the pots than 


neceſſary. Melons require a greater depth of mould 
to grow in than cucumbers, and the bottom of the 
roots, at planting, ſhould not be nearer than fye or 


{1x 
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f 6x inches from the dung. Shade them from much 
wt ſun, till they have taken root 5 
If the lights are ſmall, one plant under each is ſuf- 
ficient, and if large, let there be only two; for melons 
take up much room, and never do well when they are 
crowded : It is a great error in the cultrvƷPation an -- 
' melons not to obſerve this. Farth the plants up with 
dry mould about the ſhanks as they proceed in growth, 
and bend them gentiy down with pegs, to give them a 
” i regular and ſnug direction all over the bed. When 
WH fruit is ſet, there muſt be only one of the large, and 
two of the ſmall ſorts, (fair and promiſing) left on 
each principal runner, and this runner ſhould be 
" _ pinched off at the ſecond or third joint above it, which 
JJV 
Pruning is neceſſary, in order to ſtrengthen the 
dearers, and keep the ns om getting too full of | 
| - vine, i. e. let all very ſtrong, and all weak ſhoots be | 
| taken out, as alſo the tentr:!s ; but take care that too [ 
many male bloſſoms are not thus cut off, for the weak 
ſhoots (if not abundant) do no great harm. As in 
bother plants, ſo in melons, it is the middling ſhoots 
— a nts} 3 
Lay the branches all regular in time) with neat 
pegs, for it hurts melon plants to lie rude, and to have 
their leaves diſturbed or damaged, to put them in or- 
der. A piece of tile, or a ſmall earthen plate under 
each fruit is proper, to keep it from the damp mould, 
and to aſſiſt its ripening by reflected heat. I hree (at 
the moſt four) melons are 2s many as ſhould grow 
upon one plant, and thoſe are beſt that are fituated 
neareſt to the ſtem, as remote ones are not ſo well 
_ nouriſhed. Do not let a great deal of vine grow be- 
low them, leſt they be too much robbed, and let them 
be fopped as before directed, for when there is a great 
length of vine above, nature puſhes towards the extre- 
mity, and paſſing by the fruit below, forms more 
above, ſometimes to the total loſs of the firſt ſet. 
KS Ls 
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| Keep mould round the ſides of the frame, to earth 
up round the hills (a little at a time), as the plants in- 
creaſe, and do not earth all over before neceſſary, ay 


full earthing at firſt is apt to occaſion burning, and af. 


terwards to damp the heat of the bed too much, and 


4 the warmth of the air about the plants. When the 
bad is carthed all over, %% the mould round the ſides 


of the frame about ſix inches wide, to make it firm, 
that the roots may not get too ſoon to the wood, and 
mat againit it, which often occaſions ficklineſs. 


Do not think of cultivating early melons, without 


plenty of dung both for beds and linings. The parti- 
cCulars of management, concerning ceverin /hading, 
air, lining, ſiopfung the young plants, . 7 


may be ſeen in the directions already given for cucum- 


Bes; only leſs air, and much leſs watering will do for 
| melons. Keep them cloſe ſnut down on nights, when 

the heat of the bed is become moderate. As melons 
therefore are kept rather dry, they ſhould be ſhaded a 
little in very ſunny weather by a ſingle mat, for two or 


three hours in the middle of the day; 1. e. when the 


ſeaſon is forward, eſpecially if the bed itſelf be in a hot 


Rate. 


Melons may be watered moderately once a week, m1 
fair weather, or twice if ſultry, eſpecially if the mould | 
is light. Early in the ſeaſon, water a little before 
noon, and in high ſummer a little before evening. 
When the fruit is ſetting, and when getting towards 


ripening, very little water muſt be given; be ſure to 
water the extremities of the roots, but avoid the ans, 


particularly while the plants are young. A little 


fprinkling all over the leaves, when the plants get big, 


(but let not a hot ſun ſhine upon them at the time) 


will greatly refreſh them, when 1t is not thought pro- 


per to water the roots thoroughly, on account of the 


| bed being cool. Becauſe much wet is certainly inju- 


rious, ſome gardeners keep their melons exceeding 


ry: 


; 
- Jetting us 
fruit, &c. and to guard againſt 5urning, and feaming 


ſettin, 


off. 
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dry; but their leaves ſhould not ſhew 700 much ſign 
of drought, leſt the fruit ſhrivel for want of moiſture. 
Take particular care that the heat is kept up, at the 
ſetting of the fruit, or it will become yellow, and fall 
off. Keep a bottom heat till about Mid- une. | 
| Melons ſhould not be turned about, as is the practice 
of ſome, in order to ripen the fruit all over; for it is 
a violence done to nature in the foot-falk, diſtorting _ 
| the veſſels that feed the melons, and ſo preventing a 
zroper digeſtion of the juaces.” EE EE 
Ihe flavour of a melon being preferable to the 
ſize, is the reaſon why water 1s to be witheld (as much 
| as can be) when they are ripening; and indeed 4d 
eſculents are better taſted that grow in a dry, than 
in a moiſt foil: In the latter, they will become bigger, 
| and ſo appear finer; but what is quantity without 
| The young fruit need not be fully expoſed to the 
fun, it had better be a little covered with leaves Much 
hot fun hacdens the ſkin of all fruit, and prevents its 
proper growth. When a melon has nearly attained its 
| tize, then, however, a full tun is neceſſary to ripen it. 

As to cutting the fruit, if it is to be ſome days before 
a melon is eat, (as when carried to a diſtance) it ſhould 
not be quite ripe. Its rieneſs is known by the high || 

colour and ftrong odour, and the cracking of the foot 
ſtalk; and if they give not a full and pleaſant ſcent, 
they will not prove good. Always cut melons in the 
morning, and if fully ripe, they ſhould not be kept 
more than two or three days. It a melon is cut before 
it Is ripe, (tis ſaid) it may be ripened, by wrapping it 
cloſe up in cloth, and placing it in a heap of warm 
horſe dung for twenty-tour hours. But the better way 
would probably be, to treat them as unripe medlars, 
which article ſee. Ma es iro aro Bane es hs Cre 
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| A SECOND CR oP of melons is to be had, by ſow. 
ing (in any other hot-bed, or one made on purpoſe) 
from Mid- March to the beginning of Apęril, according 


to fitvation, as in a favourable one the ſowing may be 
ventured on the later. Theſe muſt be brought up az 


before, till Hefhhied, and then ridged out; 1. e. when 
about a month or five weeks old. The method of 
which 1s, to make a trench in the ground four feet 
wide, and deep according to the foil: If che ground 
is dry it may be a foot, or near two feet deep, or 


other wiſe but a few inches. Lay in Alt dung full two 


feet and a half thick, being well ſhock and beat to- 
gether with the fork. This trench muſt be of length 
according to the number of plants deſigned to be put 
out. For each hole (witch ſhould be full four feet 
aſunder) put on good melon earth, laid up round to 
fifteen or eighteen inches high ; and then Jay the earth, 
_ thrown out of the trench, to the ſides and top, about 
three or four inches thick, breaking it fine, and cover 
all over with mats to draw up 
expect r:dged out melons (particularly) to do well in 
a light ſoil. When the earth is Warm, put in the 
plants, two in a hole, or only oze) giving a little 
warm water, and cover with large hand or bell glaſſes, 
or oiled paper lights, ard proceed to manage according 
to that diſcretion, Which the direQtions already given 
about melons and cweumbers have inculcated.— 
As the bed finks, and the roots ſpread, take care to 
add a good thicknets of mould around, for the plants 
to ſtrike into, and to keep them vp: This may be put 
in a weck or ten days, and it will keep out cold air 


the heat: But never 


and wet from the dung; but it is beſt not dove at Frſt. 
When the plauts 1p cad to the extent. of. che bed, the 


ground about it ſhould be dug over, and rotten dung 


buried to raiſe it to the level of the bed; but, perhaps, 


this work has been ſuperſeded by the neceſſity of a 
lining. . . 
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| If the plants are forward enough to ridge out in 


| April, or beginning of May, it may be proper to make 


theſe beds on the level ſurface, or nearly ſo, for the 
ſake of lining; but if later, they may be funk as di- 


rected above, or deeper ſtill, in a dry foil. Remem- 
ber, it will be — to line, if there appears any 
. heat, before the ir uit 18 tho- 


roughly et. 


It two 7 of melon plants, let there be four feet 
(or more} of alley between them, and then a lining 
may be applied of that width to heat both beds; and 
this middle heat may be made uſe of to raiſe plants for 
| the third crop of cucumbers, or tender annual flowers, 
purſlane, & c. Give ridged out plants air on the ſouthi 
hide. "They will need more water when in the ridges | 
than in frames, and give it wide, but little about the 
ſtem, or hardly there at all; nor let it be applied cold, | 
though a ſmall degree of warmth from the /un, or | 
| otherwiſe, will do. This crop need never be ſhaded _ 
but when the leaves hang. When the plants cannot : 
be contained under ihe glaſſes, let them be carefully 
trained out, and covered with mats all over on nights, 
and on days, in bad weather, till July, particularly if 


| b 1 1 EN | 


Wich large papered frames this work of the ſecond 
crop of melons may be very well managed. The 8 
plants {honld be kept under hand glaſſes till too big for 
them, and then the paper lights may be put on, which 
contarning the runners till high ſummer, they will be 


£ was " © " 9 | , 
late. Vet theſe covers, being fer upon bricks, may be 
1 48 
kept always on; but let the Fruit that happens to be 


without fide be covered with a hand glaſs, which will 


help to ripen it. For furmmer protection, oiled paper 


ſuits all ſorts of plants that grow under them, as it 


admits Ji ght and heat in a moderate way. Let them be 
protected in heavy rains, by laying ſome cloth, or mat, 


Over, and towards the cloſe of ſummer guard againſt | 


Much cold. 
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may be uſed tor nangoes. 


Oiled haher lihts are ade ade like the tilt of: 


waggon, or ridged like an houſe. They ſhould be 
from four to five weet wide at bottom, and of a height 
in proportion, only rather ſtcep than flat, and . 
length at pleaſure, according to what they are lefignel 
to cover. The % had better t be boiled, (as the 
common way is) for the paper is then more apt to 
break. The beſt printing demy paper IS proper, and 
when oiled, it hould be kept 1 in ſhelter till quite dry, 
left the rain wath the oil off. It may be either paſtel 
on the frame, or together. of a breadth and [an th 
| Proper to lay over, (as {uppole of nine theets, which 
is about the ſize of a mat) lapping a little, and being 
held down at bottom on each ſide by a ſtring, OT a 
ET moveable {lip of deal, the papcr may be kept faſt on. 
The general . ihould be made rather kit, but the 
bars as light as can be, and aſſiſted v ith lines of ſtring 
to keep tlie paper up. If the paper is thus moveable, 
there ſhould be a ſort of door to open at the ends, to 
give air, &c. as it would be troubleſome to move the 
whole frame every time any thing is to be done. But 
if the paper is paſted to the flame, then the tides, in 
lengths of double the width. of paper, ſhould be on 
85 . to bit IP. | 


* * FREY = 


A THIRD CROP of melons may be ſown (in favour- 
able ſituations) towards the end of Aþril, or beginning 
of May, if the former crop was ſown about Ad- 


March. and this is to be proceeded with in the fame 


marr.er as the ſecond; only when Sefttember comes 
(as vas obſerved) late 1 ſhould be preſerved as 
much poſhble from co/d and wet, that they m ay ripen. 
To this end frames may be afed over all, or at leaſt 
hand-glaſſes put over each fruit, covering warmly UP 
with mats on nights. Ihoſe melons that do not ripe 
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Mf vSEFULNESS of eſculent plants, as ſerving 
for the food, health, and hleaſure of man, is pretty 


generally acknowledged - and that they may not fail 


o anſwer theſe ends in the beſt way, it may be ob- 


ſerved here, that they deſerve every attention; and 


that, not only in their cultivation, but in their fprefa- 
ration for the table. Let there be no flight put upon 


the bounty of PROVIDENCE in ordaining them to our 


ule, by an unneceflary preference to other foods. 


„There was a time, when bread and herbs (with a 


lttle fruit) were the only dainties wherewith the tables 


* Vegetables and fruits (obferves Quzntinye) were 
our innocent, primitive, and natural food; but mens 
tepraved appetites have ſubſtituted the ſhambles ; yet 


| Wer all, the inventions of the moſt luxurious and vo- 


uptuous epicure, the moſt Cæſarian tables would want 
ot their magnificence, noble guſt, and gratetul reliſh, 
Without fruit and the productions of the garden, which 
gives the true condiment, and moſt agreeable cloſure 
// ĩ ((( . 
Our Ray, in his Hiſtory of Plants, ſays, * Their 
uſe is all our life long, of that univerſal importance 
and concern, that we can neither live nor ſubſiſt in 
ay plenty, with decency or convenience, or be ſaid 
% live at all without them; whattoever contributes to 
wlight or refreſh us, are ſupplied and brought forth 


out of this plentiful and delighttul ſtore of the garden. 


e 


N. 
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Let it he a rule to gather vegetables of all king, 
(detigned for the table) in the morning, before much 
ſun has ſhined on them, and lay them by in a co 
A J 


. 
ALEXANDER is a culinary plant, formerly much 


. uſed, but has given | way tO celery, | like : which it Is 
 blanched, about a foot high, tor uſe in ſoups and fallads, 


I ) be ſecds are beſt ſown in drills two feet aſunder, and 
thinned to fix or eight inches diſtance, though they 
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may be ſown at broad caſt and tranſplanted. Spring 
ſown plants come in for autumn, and autumn ones for 
ring. -* --- Fro 
ARTICHCKE, there are two kinds of, the glabe and 
the conical; (which is the hardeſt) but the former 
being generally preferred, both for ſize and flayour, 
_ the latter is ſeldom ſeen. Artichokes are propogate | 
from rooted flips, or offsets in April taken from the 
mother plant, by drawing the mould aſide. As they 
require a rich foil, and are ſtationary plants, dig 4 
good quantity of dung in be/ow the roots for them to 


ſtrike into. 


The head of the artichoke is valuable according 90 

its ſize and ſubſtance, and therefore to a good fol 
add good room, for though they may be planted neatre!, 
yet tſicy would do much better in rows fix feet aſundef 
and three feet apart in the rows. This diſtance I 
great, but between theſe rows may be propagated ſeve- 
ral forts of ſpring or early ſummer crops. They or! 
be regularly watered in diy weather, and ſuffered d 
bear only one principal head. Hic plantations (hould 
be made every third or fourth year, to have them 1 
perfection. Every year that tiicy ſtand aiter planung 
they thould be dug round, and forme manure applied. 
Cut the heads wien the leavcs begin to expand, WM 
before the center opens for flowering ; and let * 
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have about a foot of ſtalk, breaking the remaining 
part of the ſtem down to the bottom, that it may not 
rob the root, At the /iring dreſſing, all the ſuckers 


re to be taken off, leaving three only of the ſtrongeſt 


ſhoots to fruit. 


Let the plants be protected from hard reis; before 
the proſpect of which, cut down the ſtalks and outſide 
ayes to the inner one, dig between, and earth the 
plants to near the tops; and if ſevere weather follows, 
they ſhould be covered thick with ſtraw, which muſt 
be removed when the froit goes. The earthing up 
need not be levelled down till March, or may be let 
alone till the time of their dreſſing, which is beſt done 


at the beginning of April. 


gardeners ſeldom throw away any ſuckers, but put 


them in the ground ſomewhere, and having borne 
heads, then pull them up if overſtocked. Artichokes 


tat come late, may be cut with their full ſtalks, and 
being laid up to 


ASYARAGUS, there is but one ſort of, as an eſcu- 


ent, but ſome difference occurs as to ſize, colour, and 


flavour, 


Jo have a long ſucceſſion of artichokes, ſome {lips = 
mould be planted at two different times every ſpring, 
as they bear the ſame year, only come in later, and 
with ſmaller heads than the old plants. When planted 
quite late, they ſometimes do not produce in the pre- 
ent ſeaſon, but then they are forwarder the next ſum- 

mer than old ſtools are; but remember, a good foil 
and open ſituation are abſolutely neceſſary for the arti- 
clate. Though dung muſt be uſed in an indifferent 
foil, the fineſt artichokes (as indeed of all other veget= 
adles} are produced from a freſh and natural good toll. 
Iss of ſervice to lay graſs mowings, or ſome litter, 
about the roots to keep them cool; for though arti- 
chokes ſhould not be planted in a moiſt ſoil, on account 
ok froſt, yet they thrive beſt in one. The market 
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he head in moiſt ſand, in a cellar, 
Fill keep a month, fo that they may ſometimes be had 
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large heads, and to have the beds continue to produce 
the longer, muck dung is uſed ; but the leſs of it, the 
_ Tweeter will this vegetable be, ſo that in a ſoil naturally 
prolific, no dung need be uſed by the curious. 
Aſparagus beds are commonly made from plants, but 
the beſt way is from feed. The time for both is Marc, 
rather early in the month than late, though the begin- 
ning of April may do. The plants ſhould be only : 
year old, and ſet in rows a foot diſtance, and the roots 
the ſame, or a little leſs from one another in the rows, 


will be four rows of plants, and nine inches left be- 
tween the outſide rows and the alleys, which ſhould 
be two feet wide. The beds ought to be trenched ful 

eightecn inches deep, and enriched with dung that is 
well conſumed, burying it Sele the roots; they wil 
| ſoon ſtrike into the dung, which had beſt not lay im- 
mediately about them. If ſome mould of rotted vege- 
tables, wood pile earth, and a little pond mud, were 
mixed with the top ſoil, it would greatly help the 
plants; or if none other than this manure were uſed 
all through the work, it were better. As aſparagus 
beds are defigned to laſt many years, ſuppoſe twelve 
or fifteen, no pains ſhould be ſpared to do the work 
well; and if the ground were prepared ſometime betors 
Hand, or in winter it would be an advantage, the top 
ſoil laying trenched for the benefit of froſt. The alles 
as well as the beds, ſhould be made good, for the roots 


| loam is the beſt ſoil for aſparagus, and if the earth 


inches below the furface. If the mould of the bed lies 


foils, miſcellaneous ſection. 


flavour, ariſing from cultivation. In order to obtan 


| Making the beds four feet and a halt wide, there 


of the outer rows will ftrike into them. A rich fandy 
too heavy, or too light, rectiſy it. See improvement 7 
To plant aſparagus ſet the line nine inches from de 


edge of the bed, and cut the trench upright, cloſe to It, 
ſo deep that the crowns of the roots lie full two 
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plants may come to the top, and two inches of mould 


put on afterwards; this is, indeed, the beſt method of 


planting 3 but if the ground is not expected to ſettle, 


mo inches of the top mould muſt (in this method) be 


firſt drawn aſide to cover with. Ihe roots muſt be 

neatly ſpread againſt the trench, and cut as little as 

| poſſible ; 1. e. only the damaged parts off. This ſhould 
lnife, and it would be better if done 

the day before they are uſed, that the ends may dry 

and heal. It is of conſequence to have the plants dug 

| up carefully, with a three pronged fork, that the roots 

may not be injured; for bruiſes, and ſometimes even _ 

cuts, will occaſion that part of the root to rot. 0 


be with a ſharp 


10 /zzv aſparagus beds, make little holes an inch 


deep, at the diſtance directed for plants, and having 
laid three ſeeds in each, near an inch aſunder, cover 
tem tliree-fourths of an inch, which will leave little 
| hollows, to ſhew their places, and give occaſional 
watering in a dry time, to fetch up the ſec ds. : If the 
| beds were covered with a little haulm, or ſtraw, till 
the plants appeared, it would help them to germinate, 

as na tunny ſeaſon they are apt to lie long, eſpecially 
it the work be not done till Anril. When the plants 
are above ground fill up the holes. Retreſh the plants 
occaſionally with water through the ſummer, and when 


they are two inches high, thin the holes to one plant 
in each, and cover the beds with an inch of mould, 


| and they will then be two inches deep, as was directed 
for plants. The drawn plants may be pricked out at 
four or five inches diſtance, to make good any defici- 


encies next ſpring, or otherwife. In Oclober, when 
ac haulm is decayed, cover the bed with about half 
a inch of rotten dung, to keep out froſt ; and, in ſe- 


\re weather, put ſome long litter over all. In /fring, 
ke the litter off, and gently ſtir (with a proper fork) 
Water- | 


the rotten dung in: do fo again the next year. 
lg aſparagus beds with the draining of a dunghill (a 


uch manure too often loſt) in autumn, or /fring, will 


waſh 
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waſh down to the roots, and greatly benefit the lows 
foil to the increaſe of the produce: It is worth whit 
to make a rank water for this purpoſe, for weak g 
JJV 
Aſparagus is cut from planted beds in three yean, 
and from ſown ones in four; but this loſs of a year, 
will be amply repaid by the ſuperior ſize and abundance 
of the heads. If the buds come very fine, a liltle may 

be cut the year before. A thin crop of onions or lettuce 
to prick out, is commonly had on planted beds the 
firſt, and on ſced beds the two firſt years, taking care 
that none grow juſt about the plants. The beſt method 
wi of doing this buſineſs, is by an intermediate drill be. 
teen each row, and again acroſs them.  _ 


Ihe management of aſparagus beds is, to cut down 
the haulm, within an inch of the ground, when it 
turns yellow in autumn, clearing of weeds 6 ſtirring 
the ground, and covering the whole over with about 
an inch of rotten dung before every winter, which 5 
to be forked in at /primg, not to hurt the plants, and 
covered with ſome parings of the mould from the alley, 
which ſhould afterwards be dug over, if no crop is in 
them to prevent it. It may ſeem, that an addition 
every year to the beds might ſink the crowns of the 
plants too low; but it is their nature to riſe as they 
grow. Beſides the rotten dung, as above, there may 
de laid ſome long litter over the beds, before fevere 
weather ſets in; but the covering of aſparagus beds 1 
not ſimply to keep out froſt, (which will not hurt then 
without much wet) but to keep them warm, that the 

| buds may be forward at ſpring. A flump ought to be 

| kept at each corner of the beds, to ſhew their bounds 
and as marks to pare the alleys up by, which {hould 
lay three or four inches lower. 
The cutting of aſparagus ſhould be carefully pr 
formed, not to injure adjoining buds. Move the or 

a little aſide to ſee, and then cloſe by the head, a1 


with a little lope, cut it off about three inches bevy 
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te ground. The knife ſhould have a long narrow 
blade, and a proper one is indented with teeth as a . 
| may be cut, when from two to four inches high, 
and let it be done as ſoon as ready, If it is lain by in 
a cool place, as in a dairy or cellar, it will keep very 
well three da nnn 
Six rods of well planted ground will produce, in the 
full ſeaſon, about e; a day; and this, as a rule, 
will help to determine how much room to allot for this 


_—— V e 
BBANs we have ſeveral ſorts of, differing in ſize, 
colour, flower, flavour, hardineſs, and time of coming 
in. Of the forward beans, the mazagan is generally 
preferred, as the earlieſt, hardieſt, moſt productive, 


and pleaſant. The Portugal ranks next to it. Of the _ 
later ſorts, the Mindſor ſtands firſt, as to general eſti- 


mation, for eatin g; but it is in moſt ſoils rather an 
ale bearer. The /ong-fod and Sandwich, however, 
e preferred by ſome, chiefly as more fruitful. Trials 
muſt determine taſte, but it may be obſerved, that the 


white bloſſom bean is a very good one, if eat young, 
Cloſe under a warm wall (to which they ſhould be 


kept by packthread) ſome mazagans may be put in the. 
ground early in Ocrober; but at the latter end, and the 
beginning of November, is beſt, when they commonly 
ſuceced at ſome diſtance from the wall, earthing them 


up regularly as they proceed in growth. 


Put the mall beans in three inches deep, and four 
aunder, in ſingle rows, or ſix inches aſunder every 


way, in double rows; and let the rows, in the firſt. 
ale, be two and a half, and in the latter, three feet 
VVV e . 
There is a dwarf bean (by ſome called the fan cluſter} 
that grows but a few inches high, which 1s very con- 
Fenient ro put in, cloſe under a ſouth wall, in October, 
and they will thus be but a few days (if any) later than 
lie maxagan, ſown in November. _ 
„Tia 
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warm corner to ſtand the winter, placing them aboy: 
an inch from one another, and tranſplanting them, 2 
the above diſtances, the firſt mild weather in February 
or March to any ſheltered part of the garden, and i 
under a ſouth wall, it will forward them. Bean, 
ſown in patches, may be eaſily covered in ſevere wen. 


When tranſplanted ; pull off the bean adhering to the 
roots, ſhorten them a little, and put them in rather 
highly covered over the ſhanks. If planted aſlam, 
they will ſoon get erect; but this is only permitted in 
caſe of a ſhallow ſoil and long roots. . 
In /evere weather, a light covering of peas haulm, 


by near a fortnight, and muſt have a dry ſheltered 
ſituation, The larger beans muſt be ſown a little 
deeper, and two or three inches farther aſunder than 
the mazagan, allowing a foot more between the roois, 
—. / ³ w | 


SECT, xy. 


Tis a good way to ſow  fratches of beans under 


ther, by a frame, &c. Make trenches to lay them in 


e ſtraw, may be lain over winter beans to protect 
them, but muſt be taken off as ſoon as the weather 
alters; for too much covering of any thing is as likely 


O 


to deſtroy (eventually) as being wholly expoſed. 
Though the mazagan is moſtly the bean put in to 
ſtand the winter, ſome gardeners ſow other ſorts for 
the purpoſe, (even Mindſors which in general may 


ſucceed ; but they certainly will not come in ſo early 


If early crops of beans fail, through ſeverity of the 
winter, be ſure to take the firſt opportunity of open 
weather in the new year, to ſow ſome of the early 


ſorts; and if they be covered over with ſome ſtraw, 


they will come up the ſooner ; but remove the cover- 
ing as ſoon as the beans appear, if not a froſt at the 


time. —— 3 
Succeſſion croſis of beans are to be ſown for ever} 


three weeks, or a month, from November to July; 
preterring the larger ſorts in February, and ſo on to 
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que, when the ſmaller (or early) kinds will be the 


woperelt. 


BEET, there are four ſorts of, red, green, yellow, and 
ite, which are uſed ſeveral ways, as fot and /allad 
herbs, The leaves of the latter are ſometimes blanched, 
when full grown, tor the fake of their thick ribs, 
being peeled for ſtewing, and cat as aſparagus. Sow 
beets in February or March, thinly, either in drills or 
road caſt, and hoe them to a foot aſunder: They run 
o ſeed the ſecond year. A little alſo may be ſown, 


euly in autumn, for late ſpring uſe ; but they will be 
all. The red ſort is cultivated for its root, and is 


meſerved in winter, in dry ſand, as carrots are; and 


Y 


or this there is a turnip thaped ſort, that ſuits beſt in 
heavy ſhallow ſoils, and a long rooted fort proper for 
Bcets, but principally the red, 


U ht and dee 9 ones: 5 
require a rich foil. 


Boo cOoLE, or cale, is a hardy green, of which 
we have two principal ſorts, green and brown, and a 
ittle variety is in the leaf, as plain, curled, variegated: 
The latter 1s a pretty vegetable when growing, but not 


0 hardy, or pleaſant, at table as the other ſorts. 


Some ſow two crops of this green at the end of 
March and of Afril, but one ſowing may ſuffice ; and 

ve firſt day of Ahril, or at leaſt in the firſt weak, is 
e beſt time. Sow in an open ſituation, and in cool 
ground, and thin the plants in time, that they may be 


obuſt, and able to ſupport themſelves. 


This gicen ſhould be planted out in rows a yard 
under, and two fect apart 1n the rows, having been 
prergully pricked out from the feed bed, at fix inches, 
OT five or fix weeks, to obtain ſtrength for final 


panting in June Or July. 


Let boorcole, and all ſummer planted things, have a 
00d watering at the time, and again in a few days, 
! the weather proves dry; and before winter let them 
well earthed up to ſupport the plants from the wind 
ad ſnow, that are apt to break them down, * * 
5 leaſt, 
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leaſt, to ſet them awry; which, when it happens 
ſhould be attended to, to fix them upright again; ny 
ſerve this of all other winter greens. EE 
The heads of boorcole may be cut in winter, aul 
the ſprouts come full in ſpring : The heads are tender 
and ſweeter for being froſt bitten. The ſprouts ſhould 
only be topped when gathered, and they will ſhoot ou 


___ BRoccouLt is of two diftin& kinds, the purple, and 
the wzre; for the green, &c. are only varieties from 

them; of each, there are large and dwarf ſorts, the 
latter of which is moſtly cultivated. All the fort, 
except the white, generally produce ſide ſhoots, as well 
as a head. The white is called cau/zfower broccoli, 
becauſe it reſembles a cauliflower much, but is not { 
White. This is not ſo hardy as the purple, nor is i 
thought ſo good; indeed the green may be eſteemed 


| | l the beſt. Of the fuurfile there is an early and a late 80 


| the latter in ſpring. 


| fort; the former is ſowed to come in at autumn, ad W 5 
The firſt day of April is a good general time to ſoy 
for the autumn crop, (tho' ſome do it ſooner) and the WF har: 


laſt day of April for the ſpring crop. But it will be wan 


very proper to ſow again a fortnight after each; and after 
at the end of May, for late ſpring uſe ; which though 
they produce ſmall heads, will be very acceptable. 
Sow. in open ground, and ſee that the young plants WW mort 
are thinned, when quite ſmall, that _ not be de f. 
drawn up weak ; and Pr ick them out when they have plan 
got ſix leaves, to fix inches diſtance, where having care 
rown to a proper robuſt ſize, (as about July) let them WI or! 
be planted out at two feet, or a little more, aſunder. WW ;; be 
The autumn ſort ſhould be planted towards a warm T 
wall, leſt it come not in at the time. Broccoli requies Wh {; 
a rich and dry ſoil; yet watering, in a dry time, 5 BY (1, 
neceflary to help their heads to ſwell, an forward MI u 
them. Stir the ground about the plants occaſionally» crop 
and keep them well earthed up. The belt * the 
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„bed comes immediately from liah, whence we firſt 
0b had it. 

a BRUSSELS SPROUTS are winter greens, growing 
nd duch like 429rcole, and by ſome preferred as more 


ive, Their culture is the ſame as boorcole, only _y 
may be planted out at rather leſs diſtance. | 
CABBAGE, there is a conſiderable variety of, as to 


xe for the uſe of the table, and others for cattle, though 
the latter are very ſweet, before they get folid. The 


chief ſorts for ſpring uſe, and the wy; and late ſugar- 
Laf for ſummer. 


(as lettuces are) to aſſiſt them to head and whiten ; 


: Uſe wetted baſs. 


after, even in winter; for ſhould froſt come directly, 


de ſome dung dug into cabbage ground. It: they are 
planted at half the above diſtances in the rows, taking 


(or coleworts) it is a very good method, as the ground 
$ better occupied, and the plants protect one another. 


ſhould be ſown early and late in the ſpring. For early 
ſummer uſes, ſow after AMlid-February on a little heat, 


the end of April 
| i 


delicate eating; but they are not ſo hardy or produc- 
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favour, ſize, time of coming in, and hardineſs. Some 


early dwarf, early Yorkſhire, and early Ruſſian, are the 


In Aliril, the e cabbages may be tied * 
waftice ſeldom ſeen, but which will certainly be 5 


Sow for early cabbages about Mid-Auguſt Joon 

ther up thin them, and in a month, draw the ſtrongeſt, 

and prick them out four or five inches apart, wherc 

having grown about the ſame time, they will be fit to 

plant tor ſpring uſe ; or the 7 may be put out any time 
1 


it will hardly affect them injuriouſly. Set them, if in 5 
a middling ſoil, two ſeet aſunder, allowing ſix inches 
more for a rich one: There ſhould, however, always 


care to draw ey Cry other plant in time for :arly greens, 


The late cabbages, or thoſe of ſummer and autumn, 


or under hand-glafſes, on a warm border; and the later 
ops in arch, to the end of it, and for the late ſt at 


Sow 
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Sow wy cobbage, ſeed, either about the middle of 
Auguf „ cr beginning of March ; but as there is much 
more bad ſeed than good of this vegetable, be as care. 
ful of che ſort as poſſible. 

CRO, there is a little variety of, in colour, ſize, 
and time of coming in, though not much | in tale. We 
have crange, red, yellow, and white, (each of which 
have their admirers) but the former is generally pre- 
ferred, and the laſt is rarely cultivated. Ihe ſort ſown 
for the firft crop, whether in cold ground, or on a hot 


bed, is the early horn carrot. Boch this and the late 
horn carrot grow ſhort and thick and are therefore | 
proper for heav Y, or ſhatlow foils, as the other lors 


are for light e and d deep ones. 


Soo carrots alw ays in gocd time, 2s the feed lies 


long in the ground, and they are, by many perſons, 
cov eted early. A fcb ſhœuld be ow. n in a fav curable 


Fituation, the firſt tolerable weather in February. , digging 


the ground <ce/l and decp for the pur rpcſe ; for it it is 


lumpy, the carrots will grow forked, as they will allo 


it the ground is freſh dunged. 


3 /eed ſhould be mixed with dry fan. or earth, 
- abies them well together, in order the better to 


ſpread it equally in ſowing. Uſe « bout twice as much 
land as fecd, and if eartl, it were better to be cf a 


different colour from that on which the ſced 1s diſtri 


buted, that it may be ſeen. 
If early in the month, the new ſown Fo ig may be 
covered with a little baulm, or ſtraw, Which will help 


the ſeed to germinate, and preſerve them from being 


thrown out of the ground by froſt; and this core ing 
{hould be continued on nights, and taken off by day, 


when the plants are up; which practice being cen. 


tinued for ſome time, will greatly forward, as wcll as 

preſerve, the crop. Some people fow in Jam⁰iGè ii). it 
* weather 18 mild, but for this, (and other circum 
ſtances in gare lening) frtugtion mult, my a n eafure 
govern, and diſcretion determine. | 1 
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1013 
of If a hot bed be made for carrots, let it be about two | | 1 
ch fet and a half thick, and covered with eight inches I if 
le- of ſifted mould, as ſoot as the violene hear is gone off, Ae 


Sow the ſeed directly, a full quarter of an inch deep, 
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_ and if covered with lights, give air ſufficient to keep 100 

de the earth only juſt warm. A hooficd bed to be covered lik | 
ich with mats, may do for this purpoſe, but in this caſe, | i 
8 two feet of dung may anſwer better than more; for if 165 
an the ſced is hurried up, they will be too tender for the ni 
hot protection of ſuch a covering, and the plants will run no Wil | 
ac WE © top, and not bottom. 3 1 
ore Thin the plants ſoon to an inch aſunder, and in a Fill! 
_ little time again to three inches, in order to grow 2 3 1 
bez ſmall ſize for uſe; and if not ſo wanted, at any ra | 

'S | 


draw ſome equally, that thoſe which remain may ſv ul 


N. properly: Carrots muſt have a | ns ihare of al, if 8 
L covered with glaſs. 
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15 The frincifal crop of carrots ſhould be fown early 
Io in the month of March, or before the end of it, and 
be ſoon hoed, or thinned by hand, to a ſmall anne 
irth, and a while after to a greater ; * that together with 
hoeing and drawing for uſe, they ſhould at laſt Rand 


ee ere omar ͤ —ꝛ 3 r — — * —— — * 
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uch 8 from eight to ten inches diſtance, according to the 
WT foil. This may ſeeni too much, but certainly Carrots 


FRY have, in common, too little room allowed them for at- 
Ss taining their proper ſize. Let the firſt hoe be of the 
x be breadch of three inches, and the ſecond of fix. No 


help conſideration ſhould prevail to Ic: carrots ſtand too | 
2 long before they are properly ?2:zncd. 
ng A few late carrots may be fown in April and Me „, 
cling 1 E Pavel 2 ay, 
gay, w young in the fummer; and ſome in the 
<a autumn months to ſtand me winter, tor carly ſpring 
es uſe, but carrots that ſtand the winter [4 "OW hard, and 
8 are of very little worth. | 

12 8 In autumn, let carrots be taken up as ſoon as their 
\fure, eaves begin to change; for when they continue too 


— in the ground, they are apt to get worm- eaten, 
elpeclally in rich ſoils. Cut the tops off at an inch, 


L2 and 
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and lay them up dry and free from mould, in dry {and 
a layer of ſand, and a layer of carrots. All thoſe that 
are broken, or cut, ſhould be thrown aſide for preſent 
ſpending, as they would decay in the heap, and ſpread 
infection in the reſt. Thoſe who grow large quantitie; 
for cattle, ſtack them in hovels, &c. with a thick coat 
of ſtraw, bottom and ſides, and particularly on the top, 
In a ſoil that ſuits them, carrots turn to good account, 
and are excellent food for all forts of cattle, and parti. 
cularly pigs. En THY oe pe re 
___ CAULIFLOWER is ſometimes diſtinguiſhed into an 
early and late fort; though in fact, there is no differ. 
ence, only as the ſeed of that called early is ſaved from 


the forwardeſt plants „ 
The time for ſoꝛoing cauliflowers is rather a nice 


| ul — phuſineſs, but it is gener ally ſettled fox the 20th of Auguſt, 


àa day under or over. It will be prudent, however, to 
| ſow again a few days after, but not earlier, as then 
they would be apt to form only very little heads, and 
run up for feed. Let the young plants be timely Min- 
cd, that they may be ſtrong. Prick them out vrhen 
the firſt leaves are about an inch broad. And as 
cauliflowers are tender, they will require to be pricked 
dodut in the warmeſt and drieſt part of the garden. Some 
off them ſhould be protected under hand-glafſes, frames, 
or Heis and mats, covering the glaſſes and mats with 
ſtraw in ſevere weather; not doing this before the 
weather makes it neceſſary, and always allowing what 

air they will bear, eſpecially towards fpring, otherwiſe 
they may be diſpoſed to run, or will be weak and ſickly. 
As the ſcaſon adyances, let them be wholly uncovered | 
on fair days, and when they are got forward in March, 
draw the ſpare ones to plant ont, leaving only a ſingle 
plant under a ſmall hand-glaſs, and two under a large 
one; or a few may be drawn out at the end of Februa!? 
if the glaſſes are crowded. Contine the glaſſes on 35 
long as they will contain the plants, raiſing chem vp" 
bricks. The nuraber generally put under hand-glaf 
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ſor the winter, is from three to five. Thoſe drawn 
from theſe, make a good ſucceſſion crop: But do not 
prick out or plant, thoſe that have black Hanks, for 
| they will come to nothing: Cauliflowers are liable to 


wis defect . ² wRnens ooo TETESE: 
If the autumn ſown plants are cut off, the earlieſt 
opportunity muſt be taken in the new year to ſow 
ſome ſeed on a gentle heat, as in February, covering 
with glaſſes, or only with hoops and mats. om this 


bed, when it is cold, they ſhould be pricked out upon Wil 


another, where let them grow till planted to bear. 
And if thoſe weak ones that have ſtood all the winter 
were pricked out early in the ſpring upon a little heat, 
covered with good mould, it would ſtrengthen and 
forward them much. In default of dung, ſow under 
hand-glaſſes in a warm border. 8 
To have a ſucce/ lan of cauliflowers till winter, ſow 
on a {light heat, or under glaſs, in March, for plants 
to follow the firſt crop; and again in open ground, in 


Awil and May. If winter ſhould overtake ſome of IW41N 


the lateſt plants, they may be taken up, when in flower, 
With a ball of earth, and planted in a conſervatory, or 
even in a cellar, where they will ſwell their heads, and 
| be fafe. All the ſucceſſion crops, except the laſt, 
_ ſhould be planted in a co part of the garden. 
Cauliflowers require a rich ſoil, and to be kept moift 
during ſummer, eſpecially when flowering, watering 
them well twice a week. If the water were mpreg= 
nated wita ſheep or other dung, to the ſtrength of about 
an ounce of falt to a gallon of water, it would help 
them in ſize, for cauliflowers are greedy feeders. The 
ground in which they grow, can hardly be too full of 
dung; nor need there be any fear as to making them 
rank; a little ſalt thrown in the water is, however, 
cleaner, and does away the idea of fankneſs. When 
they are wanted, the earth may be drawn a little from 
_ the ſtems, and put to again. As ſoon as the head ap- 
pears, break down one or two of the large leaves over 
E them 
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Bo the be eginning and latter end of May; an 
is covered with a mat it will help x dh ſeed to germinate, 
buy keeping the earth cool, and from air. But it muſt 
be taken off, and the ground lightly watered. as ſoon 
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them to protect from the weather : It preſerves them 


White and cool, and encreaſes the flze. 


CkLERY we have three or four ſorts of, as 1 
common Italian ujright, both heilow and /51id, with | 
the giant hollow, and turnip rooted, or celeriac. 

For ea) iy cel- TY, ſow in the laſt week of Ter uarp, 
or firſt in far cs on a gentle hot Zed, or in a warm 


rich Wer, under a hand-z!aſ,, or not. When cul. 
tivated fo early, it is apt to run, but if only a few 
Plauts ſtand tolerably, it is worth while to ſow a l1:tle, 
and even when in a pipy ſtate it does for ſcnis. Sow 


thin, cover fo, and keep the earth moiſt ; for ihe led 
18 flow i in coming up. 


1 or frincifial crops, fow at Mid Mar <h, and again 
t Mid-April. e 


per a few late plants, a little fred Favs þ be ſown at 
if che ground 


as the plan's appear. If the weather ſhould be very 


funny, hade che young plants a little for a few days, 
by railing the mat, or laying ſome bruſh wood over. 


Prick the plants out when two or three inches high, 


at three or four aſunder; and when about fix inches 
high, flant them in trenches a yard diſtant, and ſix 
inches from one another. In a light ſoil the trenches 
may be ſomewhat deeper ; but gens rally near a ſpade's 
depth is proper, and a ſpade”: SW ict, keeping che walls 
firm and uprig " 3 


If the oil is not very good. dig in a little well- rotted 
dung at bottom ; but the celery will be ſounder and 


ſweeter without dung, ſo that a little freſh earth were 


better; and though the plants will not come up ſo 


large, they will be hardier to reſiſt froſt. ie later 


that celery 1s planted out, the ſhallower the 1 


— be. 3 
Il ati! 


inches leig at. 


anſwers very well to give foup a flavour of it. 
feel, &c m ay be uſed in the 3 way. 
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Water celery at - pricking out and planting, and oc- 
caſionally afterwards in very dry weather. 


Earth uft the plants frequently (as ſuppoſe every 
week or ten days) a little at a time, in order to blanch 
hem, by which they become criſp, ſweet, and tender: 
The celery gets tough when this buſineſs is let alone 


too long. In earthing up, it is a good way to gather 


them cloſe (but carefully) with the left hand, uling a 
uowel, or {mail ſpade. 
In ſevere fr9/7 lay ſome long, dry, litter over the : 
tops, which remove when the froſt goes. 
Celeriac requires a rich ſoil, and ſhouid have frequent 
watering to have fine tender roots. 
about three inches deep, and earth up, (only once) 
when the plants are about three parts grown, to four 
This ſpecies is hardier than the others, 
aud holds longer in ſpring ; therefore, thoſe who like 
the ſolid root thoull cultivate it. 


The /ced of celery, (in default of plants) if l 


CHARDo x i gigan tic vegetable 


7, Th Arch, and end of April, 


abont tue midd.e 


treu! be gun feet aſund r, a foot wide, and bx ae : 


deep. Drop tne feed (which will be near a month 


$ coming, up) a ter inches aſunder, and thin t! em at laſt 
to the "ai lane e of from three to e feet. 
be watere. | In a 91 94 time. 


may be La Ten 9 with ba! 18 of ue about them, and 
planted in trenched rows as cle, at the above diſtance, 
and chie rows tive fe et from ONc another. 


Winch is don by cartlung two thirds of their length 


up, when about three or four feet hig! 1, tying neat I 


ha; bands firſt cloſe round them, to within a foot of 
| the top; 


1. c. blanch when the v are fu 1 grow. n, in 


; 4 | | Hug 


Plant in trenches : 


Pari b 


of tl 12 3 
ſeidom cuicivated) uſed ſometimes in ſallads, 


but chief HY In ſauſis, Or ſtewed, KC. - mould be | Own by 


They muſt 
"hoſe 1 plants that are drawn 


Ihe leaves 
only of this plant are ulcd, eter they are blanched ; 
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| Auguſt and Seftember, and in about fix weeks they 
will be fit for uſe. In froſt cover the taps with ſtraw. 
It will affiſt the blanching to lay Raw, or offal her, 
cloſe round them when untied. 
Chou DE MILAN is of the WAS. kind, and 
5 propagated like it, but the plants ſhould be put out at 
Wh yard aſunder. This is a very good winter green, 
and ſtays longer than any other at ſpring before it 
1ſhows for ſeed, and is then in its higheſt perfection. 


Cor Ewokr! is a very hardy ſmall open headed green, 


5 ſown | in Jul), or early in Auguſt, for winter and Ipring 
uſe. But inſtead of the true cole wort (a coarſe vege- 
table) it is common to ſow the early ſort of cabbages 
as an agreeable ſubſtitute, to be cat in their open ſtate, 
The /weete/? of this kind of green, however, is the 
large ſugar-loaf cabbage, ſown about Midfummer, 
: which prone ſtands the winter. 
Theſe plants thould be put out for uſe, at from eight 


. 91 to twelve inches aſunder, according to the nature of 


the ſort ſown, ſome of the early cabbages being very 
ſmall, as the Ruſſian. 8 
Colewo rts are ſeldom cultivated otherwiſe than 'M 
winter and ſhring uſe ; but all the year it were well 
for the garden to ſupply them, as they are, what may 
be truly eſteemed, choice greens. With this view ſow 
ſome cabbage ſeed every month. 

CucumMBER has ſcveral ſhades of difference in it, 
ariſing from culture and aceident; but the common 
and more diſtinct green ſorts of it, are the Vert and 


the long prickly, the cluſter, the early African, aud the | 


Turkey. There are allo a white thort prickly, (0 
Dutch cucumber) and a white T urxey fort. The 
white Dutch (like the white Zurkey) is an idle beatel, 
and ſeldom met with ; but it has an evident difference 
in flavour, and e by moſt who eat of it. 
The carly nature of a cucumber is the principl 
29550 with gardeners, for as much {kill and care Þ 
exerciſed to produce forward ones, it is a great draw- 


back 
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lock to have Gen ſeed not of the forwardeſt kind. 


Of the ſeed called early, there is no doubt much differ- 


ence: How material a thing it 1s to improve the breed, 
and to be aſcertained of the quality of ſeed for early 


_ crops is therefore evident. 


"FRE principal crop of cucumbers ſhould be the lng 


prickly, which is preferable on the whole to any other. 
de Turkey grows ſtrait, long and large; but quality 
z ce rtainly before quantity, and the cucumber that eats 


erifhe/t 18 the beſt. 


In this repect the Dutca white 
(little as it is cultivated) is, perhaps, even before the 


juſtly admired long prickly, and has fewer ſeeds. The 
early African 1 is a very favouri ite cucumber with ſome 
: gardeners : It cluſters. 


Seed ſhonld never be faved, except from the greeneſt 


and handſomeſt cucumbers ; but that which is bright 
frequently | is from clumſy, ſmooth, yellow, ſeedy TO ; 
which is always watery and vap 4 


The ambition of gardeners been pretty —_ ex- _ 


erciſed to have cucumbers every month in the year; 
| but the expence and trouble are ſurely vain, when be- 


ſtowed in the production of what, in the cold months, 
18 unwholeſome, and not much reliſhed. A gardener 
that can cut a cucumber by the firſt of 4þril does ſuf- 


ficiently well, or rather better than he that produces 
them before. 


ſection. 5 


„ raiſing cucumbers in the laſt 


EN DIVE is a ſallad and culinary TY of which : 


5 mere are three ſorts, the curled green and white, and 
the lain, or broad leaved. To theſe may be added, 
however, a plant of the ſame kind, which is ſeldom 


propagated in gardens, the w:/d Erber y, uſed ſometimes 
medicinally, The plain, or Batavian endive, is but 


little uſed in alla, as the curled is ſo much preferable, 
though cooks prefer it for ſtewing: The green is the 


hardleſt, and therefore the late ſowing ſhould be all 


of this. Sow Juccory in March. 
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5 ow endive at three ſeveral faves, between the WTR 
of May, and the middle of July, at equal interval. 
Some of the firſt may, perhaps, run for ſeed ; but yet 
a little ſhould be then ſown; as alfo at the beginning 
of Auguſt for late uſe, Scatter the ſeeds in, and dy 

not ſuffer them to grow in cluſters to become weak, 
When the plants are about three inches high, plant 
them out ia an open ſituation a foot aſunder, watering 

N them at the time, and twice or thrice after till they have 

taken root. "The ſame ſowing will make ſeveral crops, 

drawing the ſtrongeſt firſt, and in a week after more. 

Thoſe planted out after Michacimas ſhould be on 

warm borders; but if long after (as towards winter) 

the method of planting is thus, which 3/anches at the 
ſame time: Draw earth to an 27 ridge, under a ſunny 

* all, and taking up carefully fome full grown endire 

in a dry * ſtate, gather the leav es up CIO, 1 without 

breaking, tie them neatly with baſs, and put them cloſe 
toget her, lideways; i. e. horizontally, in the ridge, * 
moſt to the top cf the leaves. If any ſuſpicion of wet 
in them, hang the plants up by tlie roots, in ſome 
covered, ſhady, airy place, ior a Gay or lo. In ſevere 

_ weather lay firaw over all. L N 

_ Fndive in open ground ſhow! 0 be. protected from 

ſharp froſt | by peas. kavlm, or dry litter. Some may be 

planted 3 in frames, or under hand-glaſſe C5, giving | plenty 

of air, or in a ſhed, or hovel, open towards the ſun; f 

and this may be either in the upright, or ridged way: 


The blanching. of endive in © den ground is thus: 


Gatler up the 4 ves (being Cry) when nearly of a full 


xularly, and carefully round, 


grown ſize, and tie them reg 


from the middle upwards, moderat cly cloſe, with vals | 
and earth them up to the middle, if che ſoil is licht 

and dry, but not ocherwiſe. In two or three weeks | 
the bla. chin ng is effected, after which the endive muſt 
ſoon be WF or it will rot, eſpecially if much wet 


comes. The obj. ct of blanching, is to take away the 


bitter taſte of the TREE 2, and to make it cri-p aud ro 
er. 


WT. 
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"4  Blanch a little at a time; once a week, that it 
may come in proper fucceſſion. 
GagLicx 15 uſed for boch culinary and medicinal 5 
purpoſes. 1 1c cloves thould be planted in autumn, or 
early in ſpring, in rows ſix or eight inches aſunder, 

three deep. and {ix from one another in the rows, pre- 


ferring a light 477 ſoil. If the leaves are tied up in 


knots-che be gin ning of June, it will prevent their ſpind- 
ling for fell. an! help their bulbs to ſwell. Take 
them up tos vards autumn, wen their leaves turn vel 
low, and kee ep them in Us” or hang them up in a dry ts 
Pla ice, for ule. 
GoURD, SQUASH, and s ALABASH, as of one e fa 
mily; fee PU 1P10N, the cutnr = being the fame. | 
| HoRSE-RADISH is varicath 7 uted tor culinary pur- 14 
| poſes, and muy be reckoned ohe of our moſt whole= | 14 
ſome ro-ts; Wen ſcrape: | fine 
to /allads, eſp:ciaily in the c 
 erowns, or pieces of the root, from one to two inches 
long. having an eve or evo, ſet from nine to twelve 
inches bel, ow tne ſurface of the ground, ( according 0 
the nature of the ſoil, as heavy or light) by digging 6 
treach, and covering them over, or by making holes 
with a dibble; tuis thould be the work of February, or 
October, and the foil muſt not only be deep, but rich, 
or the roots will be weak. 
Tais root will grow finer, and be more Sb 
dug, to have che rows two feet, and the tets one foot 
alunder in chem, though a lefo diſtance is the more 


common practice. Where there is plenty of ground, 


however, it is not worth while to be cramped, and the 
tilt year of plauting the ground may be cropped with 
_Uy early thiags. The rats will not be fit tor ufe the 
tirt year: dur che ſecond it comes ſtrong and warm. 


Take then up carefuily and re Zularly, moving the 


earth away, and cut them off cloſe to the tool, from 


hence treth heads will ipriag. 
— 1 Sy New 
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New plantations of horſe-radiſh ſhould be ak 
about every fifth year; old ones ſhould be cleared from 
the ſtraggling fide ſhoots, in order to keep the rows 
open, but take them up deeply. 

JeRUSsALEM ARTICHOKE is cultivated for the 
root, (which eats like artichoke bottoms) and it is an 
ornamental plant, growing ſimilar to the perennial 
fun flower, with which it claſſes, but taller. Propagate 
in March, by planting cuttings of its root, as /rotatres, 
The root is red, and full of indented eyes, every one 
of which is fare to grow; but it is not much admired, 
Where it has been once planted, it muſt be carefully 
dug up, or it will not bly be got rid of. Any poor 
ordinary ſpot of ſpare ground will do for it. "Brolin 
the roots in dry ſand, when they can be no longer pre. 
ſerved in the ground, 5 dug from which they 
_ are much beſt. 
3 „ TDNEY- BEAN we have two ſorts « dwarfs and 
runners, each of which has a rather numerous variety, 
ariſing from the colour of the ſeed, time of coming in, 
and taſte. Both forts have their admirers, but the 
dwarf is raore 1 eſteemed, and more conxeni- 
ently cultivated. 
BGBl the variety in the dwarf beans, foe 1 come i 
| than others; but there is a difference in opinions, 
Which is the beſt, as to earlineſs and quality. The 
yellow and the Shock are, perhaps, as forward 2s any. 4 
The early wAlte is not long behind, and is of ſuperior 
quality, but is not ſo hardy as the yellow and black, 


and ſome others ; this may, therefore, be the ſecond Þ 
crop. The dw arf ſoris come 1n quicker than the run- 2 
ners. For the principal crop, the Battesſea and Cam n 
terbury beans are meſtly uſed by the market gardeners, fe 


being good and prolific. 
Of the runners, or climbing ſort, the common ſcarlet 
and the white Dutch, are generally preter red, and 


when mixcd cogether, their bloſſoms make an * 
« le 
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able how, and bear a long time, if the beans are ga- 
thered conſtantly as they get fit for uſee. 
The dwarf ſorts of this vegetable may be had moſt 


months in the year, by the united means of open cul- 


ture, hot-beds, and hot-houſes. In cold ground they 
are ſometimes ſown, cloſe under a ſouth wall, wank 
the end of a dry March, but April is ſoon enough; 


for if they get above ground without rotting, | (as the 


ſeed is apt to do, when the ground is long wet) a little. | 
ws will cut tee /// ð v ĩ 


The latter end of March, however, if ſome are ſown 


in a warm border, in patches, and covered with hand- 


loſſes, they will do very well. Or an early crop may 
be produced by raiſing the beans, at this time, on a 


gentle kot-bed, and planting them out, when two or 


three inches high, under glafles, in patches, two feet 
aſunder. If the beans are raiſed in ſmall pots, three 
or four in each, they may be turned out whole, with 


great advantage, 28 kid ney beans do not al ways bear 
tranſplanting well; and they may be covered on nights 
with hand-glaſſes, garden pots, ke. 


When planted in rows ſingly, let it be under a warm 
wall, and not (if it can be avoided) till the end of Ahril, 
or beginning of May; and protect them awhile at firſt 
on cold nights, with matting or otherwiſe. — 

As to the hot-bed culture of kidney beans, if any are 


attempted to be brought to Aruit on heat, let them be 


rufed, towards the ends of February, upon one gentle 
bed, (or in pots, at the back of a cucumber frame) and 


planted out in another, in rows fifteen inches a part, 
and at four inches in the rows; for nearer they will 


not fruit well. The bed may be about two and a half 
ect thick, and muſt have on it ſeven or eight inches of 
mould, and the plants treated with as much air as can 
lately be given them. Line the bed before the heat is 
quite gone, to preſerve and forward them. The fort 
ulcd for forcing in hot-houſes is a reddiſh ſpeckled one; 
but the early white is fitteſt for forcing in hot-beds, as 
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of lower growth; The early Jellew and black may 10 
but they are not ſo good as the white. 

Ihe common culture of the dwarf bean, in the Proper 
ſeaſon, and pm ground, is to ſow them an inch or 
an inch and half degp, three aſunder, and two feet, or 
a little more, to a yard between the rows, according 
to the ſze of che feed, for ſome ſorts require more 
room than others. Let them he earth-d up as they 
Proceed! in grow th; and to have a ſucceſs au, ſow every 
three weeks ; rem emb ering tut a crop produces more, 
and laſts longer, the ener the beans are gathered: 
It is proper, therefore, 1 to gather them — whilſt 
| youre and good. 5 
The lajt er op. Gould be: kr 2 warm Wall, and 
f may be Pg wn as late as the middle, or end of July. and 


_ if very dry weather, let the beans for this, and the 


June crop, be ſoaked about twelve hours in milk and 


Vater, and the drills watered, in order to forward theit 


germination, and bring them: more certainly and regu- 
hrly up. It is a good way to prepare the feed tor 
high 25 w. eB laying it in a garden-pot, in damp 
mould, i it be egins to "chit, and then planting it in 
watered Arllle In a courſe of dry warm weather, 
kidney beans thould be w atered, eſpecially while young, 
'The culture of runacrs is to jow them near two inches 


deep, four or five afunder, and the rows four or five 


feet apart. They will tuus require tall bruſhy ſticks 
to climb upon; but they may be ſown in patches of 


about fftcen 1 inches ale aber. placing the beans five ct 


| ſix i INC hes 2 aſt I. 1 , 111 Le C * umference, and Hxing 4 
pole in che middle lor che. 21 tO run upon. '] ne end 


of 4/1: 20. Or begin. 1109 01 Aeg, 18 ſoon enougn tO Put 


the climbing forts into the gro and; aud two mol 
ſewings, at "al out five weeks gee n cach, wii 80 
through the daſon. 

Ir leet: is ſaved, ] et it be only Comm ſore of * he fi 
be ans of the princ: bal crop, for all late formed leeds 
and particularly of the kiducy bean, are not near {0 
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good as ; the early ones, often failing or producing weak 
plants, and late ill-taſted fruit. 


[FEK : we have a narrow and a broad leaved ſort 


of, the latter of which 1s the one generally cultivated. 
The leek requires a good. foil and _ ſituation in 


order to have them ine. 
"Sow in February, if the weather i 18 tolerable, 
de beginning of arch. 


ich, and the leeks forward, 
allowed to advantage. 


Trim the tops, and ends of the roots, and plant with 
a able, two or three inches in the ground, in order to 
planted 
keks in trenches, and carthed them up bigh, with a 


wiiten the heads ; but to this end, ſome have 


let ſoil, or fand. 


Towards winter, or in n-profy ect of froſt, leeks may 
be taken up, and laid with their roots in ſand, or earth, 
in {ome conſervatory or cellar. A few ſown in April 


o ſtand all winter for /aring uſe is a proper practice. 


LETTUCE | is a vegetable, of which there is a great 
green cabbage 
lettuces come earlie ſt, and are moſtly to be depended 
though the other b often 
The brown and 
lie grech Egyſitian goſs are excellent, being hardy and 
large, forming cloſe heads; but the latter 1s earlieſt. 
The c cabbage lettuce ears moderately well, but is chief- 
The Slleſia lettuce is much 


The brewn Dutch, and the 


won to ſtand the winter; 
o, except the filver, , and white coſs. 


ly uſed in ſoups, &c. 
mired by ſome, though at preſent but little culti- 
ted : There is a brown and green fort. 


For winter and ring ule, the hardier ſorts are ſown 
n July, Auguſt, and September, but chi-fly in Auguſt, 


when if three ſowings are made, the beginning, 


middle and end of the month it will generally be 


ficient, 


For 


or at 
Thin in Ajril to three 
inches aſunder, and fant them out the firſt moiſt. 
weather after A. dfummer, in rows, a foot apart, and 
 atfix inches in the rows; though if the ground be very 
a little more may be 
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_ quently ſaves them from rotting. 
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For ſummer uſe, the white 60%, and any of the 
others, may be ſown on warm borders, either in open 


ground, or under hand glaſſes, or other cover, in 


February, and a little conſtantly every fortaight, ot 
three weeks after, chuſing cooler ground for them 


when ſummer advances. Plaut them from ten to 
fourteen inches aſunder according to the ſize they at. 

| tain; it being an error to put lettuces out ſo near 25 
many do, for it forces them to run for ſeed, and pre. 
vents their growing large: The ſort called the admire- 


ble ſnould be allowed eighteen inches. Lettuces may 


be pricked out very young; and when three or four 
inches high is the beſt time for planting them. 


It is not a common way, but ſpring ſown lettuces wil 


be forwarder and larger, if ſown thin, and onh 
_ thinned out to their proper diſtance : Thoſe that are 
drawn may ferve for a ſecond crop. The brows Dutch, 
green cafmchin, and the tennis, and button lettuces do 
not run up ſo ſoon for ſeed as the other forts, and 
are therefore proper for late ſummer uſe. To forward 
_ early ſpring ſown ones, a {light hot bed may be made, 
and by all means ought to be ſome time in February, 
it thole that were to have ſtood the winter are cut off 
When theſe plants are an inch high, they ſhould be 


pricked out, four inches aſunder, upon another gentle 


| hot-bed. When they meet, or are four or five inches 
high, draw ever Plar 
and let the reſt remain to cabbage. 


- | 


y other to plant out in open ground, 


Hand glaſſes, frames, or hoofis, covered with math 


or peas ſtraw, may be uſed to protect lettuces in 


winter, eſpeci hy thoſe that are forward, which ae 


more likely to be deſtroyed than the ſmaller, as the 
wet hangs in them; let covered plants have a great 


deal of air at all opportunities Winter lettuces fe. 
quire a dry ſoil and tituation, and a wet one is helpe 
by planting on hillocks, which is a method tha: tre- 


10 
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round, 
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To have fine winter lettuces, ſome of the forwardeſt 


may be taken up with balls of earth about them in 


November, and planted at nine or ten inches diſtance, 
on a ſomewhat ſtrong hot bed, which as ſoon as the 
great heat is certainly over, ſhould be covered with ſix 


or ſeven inches of dry mould for the purpoſe, but give 


2 little water juſt about the roots: Line the bed when 


it gets cool. Lettuces muſt be well attended to, to 


give them plenty of air, pick off dead leaves, cover on 


nights, &c. Frequently ſtir the ſurface of the mould, 


and give water as occaſion may dictate. The cabbage 
lettuce ſucceeds beſt in hot beds. f 


Ding lettuces with ba, from the middle upwards, 
| when about three parts grown, will ſomewhat help 
them to whiten and cabbage ; but let this buſineſs be 
done carefully. Some gardeners do not think it worth _ 
while to practice it; and indeed, right good ſorts (as 


to feed) will cabbage themſelves, and Open ones it iS SIS 
& litle uſe to ; yet this affiſtance may be tried to the 
e ß 


This vegetable is ſometimes ſown thick, to draw 


young for {mall /allading; for which purpoſe, the 44 
and cabbage lettuces are the propereſt, as they eat 


| tenderer and ſweeter in their infant ſtate, and the Jap 


lettuce ſeed is very cheap. 


Mero there is a variety of, in ſize, ſhape, coat, 
| and colour of the fleſh : This is greater on the Conti- 


nent, and more than ſufficiently ſo here. The ſorts 


we ſucceed in, and which are uſually ſown, are the 
mY (or common oblong ribbed melon,) the Roman, 


the Portugal, and the Cantaleuſies in variety, as the 
common rock, the black, the orange, and the ſilver. 
The Reman and Portugal are ſmall, but early. The 


Cantaleupes are juſtly the moſt admired fruit, but are 


not o good bearers as the others. 


The ſeed that is brought from the continent ſeldom 
ucceeds here. 


Whoever ſows it, muſt not begin too 
. water 
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water than is neceſſary for De: gens. See, Of raiſin 


| ſummer lolladi ng, and pickling. Sow firſt at the end 
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ſeed is 
Hain, 


Melons, p. 197. 


Oxton „ VC have fev-ral forts, but the  Strſturg have = 


e beſl. 5 The / Ver Keie nd Sha 2770 ji (dat fy raped) are ods, 
milder, and ther: ore by ſome preferred. The Yen once 01 
ſort does not bulb, and it is rank; but for its being gg, 

Les ver V Ira: ar , 18 {ow i thick in Auguſt, and {uffered 0 ſhrink @ 

ſtand fo tor wv inter aid fprin Eu ie, as a green ſubſiſtute ground, 
for others. Ar this tine alto, ſome of the Straſburgl 
may be ſowen, . perhaps ſtand the winter. Tis 
Welch Onion, is not only ha rdy, but perricacal, by cut- 
ting the green tops of. T heſe fore times die don 
in tevere winters. but the roots {hoot again. 


W eather 
every t. 
clean al 
cloſe I 
them © 
which v 
ſtrung a 


Te ſmall ſilver-cinned onion is the fort fitteſt for 


of March, and to have them young once a month il PAR 
after. There is a ſort of onion that keeps two yea burgh ; 
yet not much admired. n he 4 
„ & WP. feallion is a hot Uiſtinct kind of percma dpril, 
_ onion tiiat does not bulb ; and! 18 got quite out of cul- plants f 
tivation, having given way to the IWelch Onion, as in and 
alſo to the other torts, that are made milder {callims ſummer 
of, by play ntng carly in {pring, thoſe that decay and nen! 
fp rout in the houſe, which quickly grow. Set them PAK 
in driils tix inches aſundz FT,” and two inches apart! i ed | { 
the dnt. ing. 
Por the I inciha! crop of onions, ſow the giro bung bes a 
or any other, towards the end of February, or fool n ear 
after, tough any tune in arch may do, for it s E&P: 
deſirable to ſhun froſt: Let the foil be rich. Th: WM © taſt 
carlieſt crops (of courſe) produce the largeſt bulbs. 4 nen 
ſoon as they will bear it, (perhaps in five or {1 w. Bo WES 


let them be thinned either by hoe or hand, to an inch; Wl * $00! 

Or tW O! apart, and twice afterwa rds, till ear root hs 

full four inches ſquare of groun id to grow in. 
Onions will ir ranſ/ilant when fe or {1x inches Ly s ca 


taking care to give water immediately, If any ay are 


nches 
that 1 


P ar ſn 
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ure fix inches room allowed them to bulb finely. 
Crops of onions ſhould be kept very clean from 


once or twice a week in dry weather. In July or 
Agult, when the leaves begin to die at the ends, 


d 


fung and hung up. 


in he gravel and /7one. So . it early 1 in 


wien freth dug. See Hharſley, next ſection. 


nated than it deſery es, being accounted very nourith- 


ep. If the ſoil is light, tread the ſeed in twice over 


do faſten it; it comes up in about three weeks. Thin 


Wien ont two inches high, with a ſmall hoe, and 


iterwards with a large one, fo as to leave the roots in 
good rich foil, a foot aſunder, though eight or ten 
nches will do in light, or indifferent land. Any thing 


Wat is to go off quick, may be ſown with parſneps, 


„ carrots to draw young, radiſies, lettuces, &c. 
Gt Jneps are not good till arrived to. maturity. Theſe 


roots 


ſeed is fown, that comes directly from Portugal . 
hain, it will be very large the firſt year, and ſhould 


weeds, and 1 it would be of advantage to water them 


iriak and turn yellow, let them be bent down to the 
ground, and in about ten days after, drawn in dry 
weather, and laid to harden by the ſun, turning them 
every two or three days for a fortnight. Houſe them 
clean and dr V into neither a warm, nor damp, but 
cloſe room; ; laying them thin, frequently looking 
hem over in the winter to pick decayed ones out, 5 
waich would damage the reſt: But onions are beſt Kept 


| ParSLEY, as an efculent r root, is chat called ; 
burrh ; it is eat as carrots, and is conſidered as a remedy _ 
March or 
Hril, either at broad caſt or in drills, and leave the 
plants {ix inches aſunder. The roots may be preſerved _ 
in fand; but it is the practice of ſome to tom at Hd 
ſumner, to draw them young in winter, being beſt . 


PARSNEP is a {weet and valuable root, leſs RE 
ing. As carrots require a light ſoil, ſo the frarſneſe 


toes a ſtrong one. S about the end of February, 
TT early in March, digging the ground well and 


. _ "abs SOS Oe - 44 —— ⁵ð— . wo 
— 8 * 8 
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roots are to be taken up, and preſerved as carroti; hy 
they may remain longer in the ground, and are ſeldon 
hurt by froſt, ſo that ſome of the roots are commonly 


as they begin to ſhoot, if they are not wanted for ſeed; 
when they will keep good in ſand till mid April, 


that if the earlieſt pea is ſown at the ſame time wit 
one of the lateſt, there will be three weeks difference 
in their bearing, and a fortnight is uſuvlly reckoned 
between the common Aatſhur and marrowfat. _ 
Ihe early frame ea (which is that forced in hot pr ch 
beds, &c.) may be ſown cloſe under a warm wall atthe de $ 
middle, or rather at the latter end of Oclober, or beginning WM not {« 
of Novenber, and being kept to the wall, by earthing of pe 
and by ftrings, or otherwiſe, will commonly ſur only 
the winter, and produce peas in May: But at a lite peas 
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left undug till ſpring, and then taken up for uſe juf 


Pea, we have a conſiderable garden variety of, 
ariſing from the ſize, time of coming in, colour of 
flower and fruit, and fomewhat in taſte. The prin 
cipal diſtinction is made, as to early and late peas, fu 


diſtance from the wall in November, they do very well the f 


either in a line along it, or in ſhort rows from ib, % aun 
yard aſunder, at right angles with it, or inclining , T. 
point to the caſt, to catch the firſt ſu. eemb, 


The frame pea is not a good bearer, either in ts 


ſize, or number of its pods, and therefore the ju t h 
being hardier and more prolific, are fown by mal earl; 
_ gardeners for their earlieſt crop, and the difference d # ch 
coming in is often but a few days. Se frame jt, Jurec 


however, takes up leſs room than the hot/purs, and A ofter 


this reſpect beſt tuits a fruit border, which ſhould na T7 
be encumbered with tall crops. Fancy will rule in eder 


choice of peas, but the eſtabliſhed ſorts of the a ver 


ing holſſiur, and dwarf marrowfats, are excellent 8 may 
full ſummer crops. | 


Ihe frame ea may be ſown a quarter of an - they 
from one another, and the hot/hur half ; it is commu. 

indeed to ſow thicker, but it is not adviſable. „ 
N | | 5 Zart iii 
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ould be done frequently, a little at a time, 
weather, beginning when only an inch high. Before 
Coſt comes on, the early peas muſt be earthed up 
hgh, and ſome peas haulm, or d 
xainſt, or over them, in hard froſts ; but let the 
covering be immediately removed aſide when che 
weather becomes mild. _ LSE es 
Sticking peas is to take place as ſoon as they begin 
o vine, (put forth tendrils,) or appear too weak to 
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Farthins up peas, and particularly the early crops, 


in dry 


ſtraw laid lightly 


ſupport themſelves againſt wind. Let the ſticks be ſet 
frait, neat, and full; and by all means ig enough 
for the ſorts ; allowing ſticks of three feet above 
round for the Frame fea, near five for the Hotſiur, 
near {ix for the 9 and ſeven or eight 
for the larger ſorts. If ſhort of wood, ſticking only 
he S. or W. ſide of the rows may do, if the wind does 
ot ſet very contrary. Some people ſow double rows 
of peas at ten inches or a foot aſunder, and ſet ſticks' 
only in the middle, earthing the peas towards them. 
Peas that are to grow without ſticks, may be fown, _ 
he ſmaller ſorts at two, and the larger at three feet 


O 


alunder. 


The latter end of November, or beginning of De- 
ember, more peas may be ſown, and towards the end 


of Fanuary, and the beginning of February, in order 


bo have a ful ſupply at the firſt of the ſeaſon : The 
eatlieſt opportunity in the new year ſhould be taken, 
thoſe ſown before have been cut off, or greatly in- 


ured, Peas ſown at the beginning of February are 
often only a week behind thoſe of November, 


may be continued till the middle of July, when if ſome 
latin are ſown in a ſheltered and lunny ſituation, 
liey may do very well, : 


To have a conſtant ſucceſſion of them, peas ſhould 
de ſown about once a month in winter, every three 
weeks in ſpring, and every fortnight in ſummer, which 
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half an inch aſunder, the large marrowfats thre: 
quarters, the Moratto an inch, and the American two 
inches, and each ſort covered near two inches. The 
 Leadman's dwarf pea, for its ſmall ſize, is admired x 
genteel tables, and is ſweet and fruitful ; but rathe 
longer in coming in than the uſual late forts : It eſcape 
proper for the lateſt crops in open ground: It requires 
ſown thicker than any other pea : It may be ſown til 
Midſummer. On the ſame day that AU, are ſown, 
put in a crop of any of theſe late peas, and they vil 
come in proper ſucceſſion; 1. e. ten days or a fortnight 
Io fave ſeed-peas, let none be gathered from the 
rows except late formed ones, which had better not be 


kidney keen. © 


work in March, and ſhade them with a little ſtran, 


_ crops were cut off, peas may be ſown under hand 


eſpecially when in flower and fruiting. Jo receme 


The ate and large forts of peas, as the marrou fat 
Morattos, American, &c. ſhould be firſt ſown toward 
the end of February, and not ſooner, leſt they rot. 


The dwarf marrowfats ſhould be laid in the drill 


the mildew. better than other peas, and therefore is 


ſticks only from two to three feet high, and may be 


relate: 
Po 


15 cul 


deen 
OW ; 


ls 
mixti 


among the reſt, ſor the reaſon given in the artick 

A few obſervations may be added. Peas will tras/- nic 
flant, and therefore broken rows may be made up, 
only chuſe (if poſſible) mild and moiſt weather for the 


while they have taken root. If the autumn ſoun 


glaſſes in January or February, and thus forwarded 

planting them out when they have been two or three 

weeks above ground. „ 
Matering peas in a dry time anſwers well, and 


the water there ſhould be ridges drawn towards the 
earthing up, forming a gutter on each fide. 

If Jugs, or other inſects attack young. peas, ftrov 
ſome lime freſh flacked, or /t along the rows, ſo 48 


not immediately to touch the plants, after which go 
— 9 
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dem a watering. If the | are {til inteſted, repeat i 


es te application. 

Wards Pr 

*. Mie muſt be guarded agaĩnſt as to autumn and 
drill winter ſown peas, by imme lately ſetting traps for -- 
three dem, of which a number of the common block ones 
* vill be found to anſw er beit, letting One at every two. 
The = 
ol x Peas do not "Kh deny, and will be more fruitful! in 5 
rather ; moderate ſoil than a rich one, except the rouncivals, 
caps I which we have a w/e, green, gre 0. and blue ſorts. 

ore i Stalfhing peas (1. « e. cropping tie leading thoot) is 
quires ractiſcd by ſome gardeners, to promote S. unfalneſa 
ay K ind maturity: This is a reaſonable practice, but chicfiy 
* relates to the early crop, 
fog Por ATOE is found to be the moſt uſeful. root that 
y wil s cultivated, though it is not many years that it has 


wigh deen in fo general eſtimation. Its worth and uſes are 


how pretty well known, and it ſeems ſetiled, that as a 


— ſubſtitute for b; cad, it 18 moſt pevatly eat without 
g mixture. 

not be Fe : 
article i - s the ſotatoe 3 When it is long propagated 7 
tom roots, they are occaſionally raiſed from feed, 
fran which changes the ſorts. Some are denominated meall 5 
bs ocrs waxy ; 1. e. are cither of a looſe or a firm con- 
* 2 Ihe former is beſt adapted for food, as moſt 
frac Inaceous, They are diſtinguit hed again as to Adlie, 
ſown to round, oval, and cluſtered. 

1 Potatoes will grow in any ſoil, but beſt i in one that 


rs blight, cool and good, eſpecially a freſh one. Seaſon, 
1 i well as ſoil, makes a difference in their goodneſs, 
s docs the way of boiling them in eating, on which 
|, and ne quali ty of the water has ſome effect, as indeed it 
can, on all vegetables, and that is the beſt water in 
4s the wich they are boiled quickeſt. Ihe white potatoes 
S BE generally preferred, but fome of the red kinds are 
fires I good; and the old roug/ red from Lancaſhire, 
"bu as One of the beſt ever cultivated: About fifty years 
h give *3% none but red ones met with a good ſale at market. 


them 1 he 


— 


The k:4ncy ſhaped ſorts are moſt generally approrel, 
as boiling or roaſting more equally through; ang 
among theſe, the red noſed kidney (a white potatoe) i 
the preſent favourite: others, however, are no doubt 
as good, and many ſorts there are. e 
Ihe coar/e kind of potatoes are given to hops; but 

| whether even for them, quality ought not to be pre. 
| ferred to quantity, may be conſidered. The clufter:d 
American potatoe is reckoned molt profitable for Cattle, 
yielding great increaſe ; but the goodneſs of a potato 


0: Food, is to be eſtimated by the quantity of Ar i 


produces. The early potatoes are ſmall, but by com- 
mon culture are produced in June, when ſoon after 
their tops change yellow, which betokens their having 
arrived to maturity: They will keep better in the 
ground (it being ſummer) than if taken up. _ 
I he cultivation of potatoes is various, as experiment 
and opinions have led: It would be too much here 
to take particular notice of each method; and to fay 
every thing that might be advanced on this ſubject. 
For /ets, or cuttings, prefer middle ſized, well ſhapel 
potatoes, and let each piece have one good eye in is 
middle, or at the moſt two. They ſhould be ſet in 
rows, eighteen inches aſunder, in a poor ſoil, twenty- 
one in a middling, and two feet in a rich one. In the 
former, the ſets may be ſix or ſeven inches apart, and 
in the latter eight or nine. In a light foil, plant 
them five or ſix inches deep, and in a heavy one on!y 
three or four. When planted deep, they will not need 
earthing up above once, but when ſhallow, two 0! 
three times. In a light ſoil, they may be put in with 
a blunt dibble, but in a heavy one ſhould be laid in 
trenches; and if the trenches were dug deep, and fit 
filled with long dung, old thatch, or ſhort ſtraw, ! 
would be a great advantage, covering them up in ridges, 
and drawing mould to as they ſettle. Cold, moiſt 
ground ſhould be divided into beds of two or three 
rows each, with ſunk alleys between; and as in 5 
. 3 5 — 2 101 
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a foil the ſets ſhould not be above three inches deep, 


the finking of the alleys may be made by earthing the 
rows up from time to time. In a heavy foil make the 


rows rather wider than in a light one, that there be a 


on a 
175 45 ſome may be planted in February, or under 
There are 
early forts on purpoſe for this culture, called mules, as 


due quantity of mould to draw for earthing up. 
Early /ntatoes are procured ſeveral ways. 


hand-glaſſes, in a warm border, or without. 


they do not bear ſeed. As theſe potatoes are ſmall, 


they may be planted whole, or oe cut in halves, 
paring off the eyes at the crown where they are thick, 
38 it never anſwers to have many ſhoots come from a 
ſet; whole ones ſhould be planted a toot afunder, and 
3 halves at eight inches. e 


Look over the tack. of early potatoes, and 


for they will 
and bruſhy. 


be protected from froſt by timely earthing up, and oc- 


cahonal covering with havim, or ſtraw, which muſt 
not be kept on, but upon neceſſity. 


potatoes are on a warm border, a I:ttle water in a dry 
time will forward them, and increaſe their ſize. 


W above. 


From 7 22 <> to A 4 Abril is the propereſt 
later as the foil is dry or moiſt} 


time (earlier or 
to plant fer the principal crop, though May, OT even 


June, genei ally produce an increaſe worth the cul- 
The roots from late crops ſhould not be 


uled for planting, as they are more liable to the curl : 


Thofe potatoes growipg ſickly in a wet foil, are alſo 


lubje& to this defect. Potatoes, being of ſuperficial 
growth, ſhould be regularly weeded, as long as they 


ag be walked among without treading on the tops. 
M Ground, 


plant 2 
thoſe firſt carefully in trenches that have rooted pray 
produce the firſt fruit. eſpecially if ſhort. 
When vp in #2t-beds, or under hangd- 
glaſſes, let them have plenty of air; and in open 2 ground 


As theſe early 
In 


default of the true early potatoe, ſets with good for- 
ward ſhoots of any of the other forts "ny be treated 
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Ground, deſigned for a field crop, ſhould be twice 
2 and the firſt time ſome weeks before the 
etting. e Ss = 
In the rotator counties, they change their ſorts eve 
third or fourth year; procuring freſh kinds from place 


farther North, as a means to avoid the curl, which 
ſeems to ariſe chiefly from the tender nature of the 


| Potatoe, and adviſes us not to be f early in planting, 
Seedling potatoes are procured by ſaving the fir 
thorough ripe pods, (called apples) and either preſerving 
them in very dry ſand till ſpring, or immediately ſepa. 


PT. rating them from the pulp, put the ſeed up dry in paper 
When it is quite dry. In March, or April, ſow the feel 


half an inch deep, in a light ſoil, in drills fifteen inches 
aſunder, and thin the plants to fix inches. Earth them 


will be fit to plant the next ſpring for table uſe. 


up as they grow. Dig them as ſoon as the hauln 


TY : That potatoes are very ſuſceptable of V r oft , 1s wel 


| known; but it is often not ſufficiently guarded again 
in time. If not kept in a warm cellar, they may be 
laid in a room, having ſome ſtraw at bottom, and when 
in proſpect of froſt entering the houſe, they ſhould be 
covered with firaw, a foot thick: Let them be brougit 


in clean and dry. | 


 Pying (as it is called in ſome places) is a 99% 
method of preſerving potatoes in winter. Ther ale 
piled on the ſurface of the ground, in a ridged form, 
of a width and length at pleaſure, according to d.: 

quantity, but commonly about fix feet wide. ISI 

done by digging a ſpit of earth, and laying it Tour 
the cdge, a foot wide, (if turf the better) filling © 
ſpace up with ftraw, and then laying on 2 courle 9 
potatoes, dig earth from the outſide, and lay upon bit 
_ firſt earth. Put ſtraw a few inches along the ine 
edge, then put in more potatoes, and ſo on, Keeps 
z good coat of ſtraw all the way up between the pv 
toes and the mould, which ſhould be about fix gr 
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PFumpions being tender, are raiſed 
lot- bed, in April, or May, according to the time deſired 
to have fruit at. After che feed has been up a few 
days, prick the plants out at four or five inches, or 
rather put them in ſmall pots, one in cach. When a 
month old, they may be planted out about four yards 
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thick all over ; beat it cloſe together, and the form it 


lies in, with the trench all round, will preſerve the 


potatoes dry; and the ſevereſt froſt will hardly affect 
them, in a time of which the whole may be covered 
thick with ſtraw. In the ring, look over the ſtock, 
and break off the ſhoots of thoſe deſigned for the 
table, and repeat this buſineſs, to preſerve the potatoes 
7 . 
_ PumPIoNs there are many forts of; but they are 
eſculents little cultivated, becauſe little reliſhed. "They 
take up much room, ſpreading from twenty to forty 
feet ſquare of ground. As gigantic curioſities, or to 
cover an arbour, we now and then fee them; but they 
| muſt have a good deal of ſun to forward their ripening. 
| There is a great variety in the ſhape, colour, and rind _ 
of this fruit, and the ſizes are from four inches diameter 
to eighteen, or more. The bottle gourd, or common 
' bumpuon, has produced fruit, even in this climate, l 
feet long. In America, a ſingle plant of the gourd, 
without any culture, ſpread over fo large a ſpot of 
ground, as to produce 260 fruits, one with another, as 
big as a half peck. They grow fo large in Egy/r, 
that the camel (ſo remarkable for its ſtrength) is not 
able to carry above five or fix of them. WE tt nr ne 


alunder, one of the large ſorts, or two of the ſmall 
ones, on a hole of two or three barrows full of hot 


dung, and about ten inches thick of mould. Cover 
with hand-glaſſes, or garden-fiots, or hoops and mats, 


on nights, till Mid- June. On ſuch a hole of hot dung 


they may be /awn in May, under a hand-glaſs, and 
there remain to fruit. Pumpions will do ver 
lometimes (in favourable ſeafons aud fituations) {own 


well 


M2 in 


on a moderate | 
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in May, on cold N The ſeed ſhould be covers! 
near an inch, and the plants kept earthing up as they 
grow. Mater well in dry and warm weather, The 
orange gourd looks very pretty when trained up a ſtrong 
Pole, ſpirally, or to a wall. Drinking weſſels have been 
made of the (ſhells of well-r ipened gourds, as is done 


—. : 
Raps is of two kinds, the ſpindle rooted, and the 

round, of each of which there is a variety. Of the 
former we have the early furfle, and the early jun}, 
| ſhort topped, and late large topped ones of both ſors 
Of the latter there are the w/e, black, and red turney 
racdliſhes. The white (of which there is a ſmall and 
large ſort) is moſtly cultivated, but the others are both 

good]; the black grows large, and the red imail. The 


e purple ſorts, and the ſmall white and red eat the cooleſ. 


The order of coming in from the time of ſowing is 
the purple, and the pink, ſpindle forts, and the turney, 
red, white, and black: The latter is very hardy for 
J 8 3 
Por the fir? crop, the early purple ſhort top may be 


in a warm border, and have a chance of ſurviving the 
winter, if a little protected in froſts by Mort Hic, 
ſtuck floping in the ground, to ſupport mats; or by 


lying peas haulm, or wheat firaw, lightly over them, 
which may be an inch or two thick, as the froſt 1s; | 


but u longer than it laſts may the covering be on. 

In open weather in January and February ſow agail, 
and in theſe months, and the preceding one, cover the 
ground over with ſome ſtraw, and it will help to fetch 


of the ground by froſt, as alſo from birds. As ſoon as 
they begin to appear, let them be uncovered, to harden 
them to the air, if the weather is not too ſevere. Thun 
theſe radiſhes to an inch and a half, or two inches 


A Hot- bed is frequently uſed for radi ſhes about Chrii 


mas, or in January and Febr wary, Which mult — 


ſoven the latter end of Ocfober, November, and December, 


the ſeeds up, and preſerve them from being thrown ot 


a ſunder, though ſome gardeners let them grow thicker. 
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boo warm a one, as it would hurry the ſeed up, and 


make them grow all top, and come to nothing. Two 


{et thick of dung is ſufficient, on which ſeven or eight 


inches of light mould ſhould be put on, (rather fitted) 


and the ſeed immediately ſown on the ſurface, (rather 
thick) and covered with half an inch of earth, giving 
the whole a gentle preſſure, that the feed may not he 
too lightly in contact with the mould, a circumſtance 
that in all caſes ſhould be avoided ; for roots will grow 
better when the earth is ſomewhat firm about them. 
[in the plants to an inch aſunder, before they begin 
to draw one another up weak; if wider it were better, 
| but room in a hot-bed is precious. Hot-bed radiſhes, 
under glaſs, muſt have plenty of air, and though covered, 
are not to be ſhut down cloſe on nights, except ſeverity 
of froſt demand it. In lieu of frames, a hot-bed of 
radiſhes may, in February, or after, be hooped, and 
covered with on nights, and in bad weather; and in 


this way, indeed, they generally ſucceed beſt. Line 
forward" beds, when the heat declines, that they may 


proceed in growth, without check or interruption. 


EKelieat ſowing of radiſhes every three weeks in ſpring, 
and tortnight in ſummer, ſowing in cool ground as 
he ſeaſon advances, and they may be had almoſt the 
whole year. In dry weather water. Allow three 
| nches diſtance to thoſe ſown after February, or rather 
more for the longed topped ſorts. The turneh kind 
my now be ſown; yet their be/? ſeaſon is after 
Mihaelmas. But ſow only the ſmall white and red; 
| he large white and black are conſidered merely as 
wm and winter ſorts, which will often continue 
good to ſpring: In proſpect of ſevere weather, ſome 
of theſe may A taken up, and preſerved in ſand, having 
| firſt cut the 777 
{hin the ſmall turnep ſorts to four inches diſtance, 
nd the large to fix or eight: Sow the two laſt ſorts in 
m Func, July, or even Auguſt. In Auguſt, or September, 


ow alſo ſome of the other ſorts of radiſlies. Turnep 
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radiſhes are rarely ſown on hot-beds ; but the {mal 


red fort will be found an agreeable early crop, ard 
may ſtand as thick as the ſpindle rooted kinds, 
Ihe ground ſhould be we!l dug for radiſhes, eſpecially 


: the long rooted forts, and the feed carefully covered 2 
full half inch, leaving none on the top (if poffible) to 


lure birds, which will frequently do much miſchief to 


the crop. It is a troubleſome mode, but radifhes when 
Arilled are ſafer, and being thinned in the rows by hand 
they come fine. Make the drills for the tap rooted 


ſorts, from two to three inches aſunder, but for the 


round wider. It is alſo a good method to ſow radiſhes 
on beds four feet wide, and the mould being made fine 
on the top, beat the ſeeds in with the teeth of a wooden 


| Take till none appear, and then lightly draw the back 


of the rake over, to fill up the holes; or, having ſown 


| the hed, cover with mould from the alleys. 


A /prankle of radiſh ſeed may be frequently ſown 


among other crops, as ſhinack; and the ground at | 
ſpring that is deſigned for caulifiorwers, may very pro- 


perly be fown with them, juſt before the plants are to 
Maw. · „% 
Draꝛo the roots for uſe in a regular thinning way, 
and choſe that are left will become the larger for it. 
KRadiſhes are ſometimes ſown thick for eating, white 
very young in the /e leaf, with other ſmall ſallading. 


* 


vegetable. Its young thoots are eat as a//cr0gu i 


ſpring. end its long white roots in autumn and winter 


as carrots, ſome of which are taken up, and preſerves 
in ſand tor winter uſe. 'I hoſe left in the ground may 
be dug up occationaliy, or leir to produce ſhoots tor 
ſpring, or may ſtand for feed. Sow them early in 
March, iu drills ten inches aſunder, and thin the plants 
to ſix. 8 

Savoy is a ſort of a cabbage, peculiarly adapted to! 


late autumn and winter uſe, as froſt improves it, 1 


_— — — — — ͤ ͤZ—X1— : OO 


SECT, xv. 


And large radiſhes may be Sed, and eat as affraragis | 


SECT 


it ten 
for w. 
then 
form. 


It 


ma 
but a 
open 


and 1 


| plant 


ncht 


- tenderer and ſweeter than before. Some gardeners 
forward them for early autumn uſe, but they are not 


Qrmer moſtly cultivated, as it looks beſt at table. 


in a warm border in February, or under a hand-glaſs; 


Tune Or Faly) to plant ont at two feet apart, or a little 


work, if poſſible, 


| pas they grow. 


to produce a ſecond crop. 


plants an inch or two more aſunder. 


ſpring production is valuable. 


of the place, is proper, as ſuch ſurface ſand is endowed 


land, and the other half any light rich mould, which 


dow, or plant, either in autumn, or {pring. 


then good. There is a green, and a yellow ſort, the 
If ſavoys are deſired forward, ſow a little ſavoy ſeed | 


but a ſowing in March, and another in April, in al --. 
open ſituation, is ſufacient for late autumn, winter, 
and ſpring uſe. Thin the ſeed bed in time, that the 
plants may be ftrait and robuſt ; and when about three 
inches high, prick them out to five or tix inches di- 
| tance, where let them grow to a proper ſize, (as in 


more, in a rich ſoil. Chuſe moiſt weather for this 
and give ſome water. Earth them 


| $hriuts of ſavoys are moſt delicate eating greens, | 
and therefore if the ground is wanted where the ſtalks 
grow, let them be taken up, and laid deep in a trench 


_ ScorZONERA is a carrot-rooted eſculent, and there- 
| fore requires a deep and cool ſoil. Cultivate it as 
falſafy, only let the driils be two inches wider, and the 
Sk A-CALE, or cabbage, is a vegetable not generally 
known, except in Eſſex, Sufſex, and the Weſt of Eng- 
land, but is much liked by many, and as an early 
Its natural place of growth being the fea-beach, it is 
evident that a ſandy foil ſuits it beſt. Some people 
cultivate it in almoſt all ſand, which, if the natural ſoil 


with vegetable principles; but when a ſoil for this 
Vegetable is made, it ſhould be one half iE, or drift 


may be a little gravelly, or mixed with ſea-coal aſhes. 
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It is a root that laſts many years, and therefoge 
ſhould be properly planted and managed; either in bed, 


of it, like thoſe of a/faragus, (the which it precedes) 


of four feet and a half wide, and two feet alleys he. 
tween; or in ſingle rows of long trenches, which is 


perhaps the better way. They are beſt raiſed from 
feed, though often from off>ets, or feces of the roots, 


| having two or three eyes to each. 


The beds muſt be trenched, and of a dry looſe earth, 


(as ſaid) to two, or two and a half feet deep; and if 
any ſuſpicion of wet ever hanging at bottom, lay z 
courſe of rough gravel or ſtones there. The plants 

mould be near a foot aſunder, kept five or fix inches 
| below the ſurface, that they may grow through a body 


of earth to blanc the ſprouts; and they are to be cut 


_ up four or five inches deep, {icon after they appear 


ES above ground. In /ummer, the ribs of the large leaves 
may be pecled, and eat as a/faragus. They will want 
Fs  earthing up from the alleys every year, to keep them 


at the above depth; for which purpoſe keep proper 
earth in them. It is evidently beſt to ſow, or plant, 
low enough at fiſt, to be prepared for future earthing 


up; nct to grow too low, however, if there is a Clay 


bottom. Sets may be planted at firſt only three inches 


decp from their crowns, and earthed up to five or ix 


as they riſe: Some do this with fine ſifted coal-aſles 
and the effect may alſo be attained with the /caves of 

trees laid cloſe round. Little ſhould be cut the fit 
year, but the fecond do it freely... © 


Tine /eed thould be dropped three or four in a hole, 


half an inch deep, and thinned to one plant in the ſum- 
wer, earthing up a little as they proceed in growl. 
When the leaves decay in autumn, earth the plants 
cover an inch or two, with mould from the alleys. In 

the ſpring, looſen the earth carefully with the aſparagus 
fork, 4 at autumn, earth up as before. The tollow- 
ing ſprics, fork again in time, and about April there 
will be plenty to cut, which, if ſuffered to grow age 

= W. 
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will eat tough and ſtrong. For ſeed, reſerve a ſtool 
flower 1s {0 Pretty, 


that has not been cut: The 
(white heads) as to be fown for ormament. of 


 SHALOT is a perenmal ſort of onion, for which it 
s often ſubſtituted, and in ſome caſes preferred, as 
being more agreeable to the palate and ftomach, by its 


rich and mild nature. 


The ſhalot is propagated by planting its offsets late 
in autumn, in a dry foul, or in {pring, if a moiſt one. 
The latter time is generally adopted as ſafeſt; but 
autumn fets produce the fineſt bulbs. Plant two or 
three inches deep, and four or five aſunder, in rows, 
fix inches diſtance from one another. When the leaves 


wither, dig them up, left they decay in the ground, as 
they are apt to do when much wet falls 
 S$KIRRET is a very wholeſome root, propagated by 
feed, as /corzonera, and ſometimes by offsets of the 


allo for the ſame purpole. The ſmooth ſort is rather 


tender, but it grows larger, with thicker leaves, and 1s 


O 


therefore ſeldom ſown, otherwiſe than at broad caſt; 
dut the prickly is frequently ſown in drills, as between _ 
Spinach may be ſown on 


iows of pras, beans, &c. 
pieces of ground, where it is intended to plant cauli- 


lowers, or cabbages. 555 oy iS 
At broad-ca/ſt lioe thin, and trample the ſeed in with 
the feet, rather wide, that there may be a ſufficient 


quantity of mould to rake down over the feed. Hoe 
the prickly ſort to four inches apart, and the ſmooth 


to fix, or more, in a rich ſoil, If in drills ſow alſo 


u, and cover an inch deep. Some people thin the 
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old roots in {pring, planted an inch deep over their | || IF; 
SPINACH is of two kinds, denominated from the 
feed, as prickly and ſmooth; the former is ſown in 
autumn, i. e. at the end of July and about Mid-Auguſt, 

to gather in winter, and the beginning of ſpring, being 
very hardy; and the latter is ſown early in the new 
year for after uſe, though the prickly does very well 
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repęeatedliy: In ſpring, huwever, when the ground! 15 
Wanted, and the Pia: its are di boſcd to run, the 7 tov! 
be drawn. 


The moſt common are the bes ſorts; 


dens, 


SECT. xy, 


plants in drills to three inches diſtance, and draw every 
cher for uſe, when taole left will grow lar ge, and this 


my be proper with the {mooth ſpinach ; but it is more 


common not to chin the rows, and to gather, by cut. 
ting the leaves down low, when more will ſpring up 
; ag n. 
feer, wit'r alleys, that it may be the more conveniently 
ate ted and gathered without trampling the ground: 


It is a good way to ſow ſpinach in beds of four 


oc * 


— 6 1 in this way of narrow beds will, in | many 


. 


ca! e | ound agreeable, 


Tg h we a full ſucceſſion of ſpinach, tow | in | Fanuar 


2nd February, and afterwards again in three weeks, 
and then every fortnight, or even of tener, for it pre- 
ſently runs to ſegd in ſummer, eſpecially if the plants 
grow cloſe. 
as it is quick \ v gatizered, and fancici to eat better; but 
Broad caſt is commonly reckoaed | 
gathering the Oude ſaves, the plant {hooks again 


Some people are fond of drilled ſpinach, 


the beſt way, and 


Tor: NEP we have a variety of forts 61 for tab! 
PY differig in colour and iha; e, earline 8 7 and flavour, 
"but the yell 
and ved arc d iome admired, and ate w orthy of trial, 
bs þ ne { {2 nall ear 9 Dutch ! 18 chat mot iy Cultivated in gar 
a. laſt for the firſt crops, though tac early jj 
fort 1 is a good! rot. - 

Turn wy are {ram fr om Mn ch to September, bur in 
Juue and Jus lor che Principal crons, "which may * 
of the lager iorts. Lat crop may be ſown by 1 
Air , b: t they Wil produce but ſinall roots. That 
ſown 1 in March will be @pt to un for {cc d before they 
have formed much. bouom, and muſt be watched de 
draw them in time. Vet the tvrnep is fo favourite à 
vegetable, that /9/-beds are ſometimes made in Feoru!) 
and AZarch to forward i, tho! „gli thus cultivat'd, it Call 


Attain but to a ve! 71 mall ze. A bed of this forts: - 
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O 


ſowing. A moderately light ſoil, with little dung, 
ſuits turne ps beſt, and they thould always have open 
ground that is well broke. Sow thin, trample cloſe, 
and rake lightly: It is a way with ſome, to ſow one 
third old ſeed with the new, for the greater certainty 
of a crop; the former ſometimes ſucceeding when the 
latter miles. Do not neglect to Ae the crops in time, 
the early ones to five or ſix inches, and the late ones 


be ſlight, and have a great deal of air from the very 


o eight or nine, though ſome large forts ſhould have 


nore diſtance allowed them. 5 ” 
When the fly is obſerved to attack young turneps, 
it will be proper to ſtir the ground, and ſow again 
immediately, or to chuſe another ſpot for the purpoſe, 
Ihe Navew, or French turnep, (which is much ad- 
mired by ſome, and faid to be the moſt nouriſhing ſort 
of turnep) ſhould be repeatedly ſown from March to 
Auguſt, in a moiſt ground; but being a ſmall flender 
root, need not ſtand wider chan five or fix inches. 
The cabbage turnef: is of two kinds; one apples 
above ground, and the other in it. This vegetable is 
ſometimes uſed young for the table; but it is chiefly. 
cultivated for cattle. Sow it in May, or Fune, for 
autumn uſe, or in June or July for the {ring : They 
are very hardy. If ſown in a gar den, and pricked out, 
they may be tranſplanted in fields, the firſt moiſt wea- 
| ther after a crop of oats, or barley, at halt a yard, in a 
Poor, or near two feet in a rich ſoil; and if the ground 
s foul, this culture gives a fine opportunity to clean 
it, by hoeing. | JOIN. a a 3 Y 


or UERB$, cc. 


A NGFLICA is cultivated for the large ribs of it 


| leaves, cut in May or June to make a candied 


ofrijarve; and it is alto a medicinal plant, in ſtalk, leaf, 


Tobt, a1d iecd. The teed 11.culd be {own after it is 


fipe, as in jpring it does not come well. Put the plants 


out when a feu inches high, at two {cet aſuuder. It 
Jiennial; but if : ct cultivated for the ſeed, cut the ſtems 
down ir. ey. and tlie plant will put out fide ſhoots; 
and Ly tie practice, eveiy year, may be continued long 


in the ſame place. A n cift ſituation ſuits it beſt, aud 


it may be planied by ditches, or ponds. — 
| Farm is either plain, or variegated ; but the forme! 
only is culiivated as a medicinal herb. It is propagated 
by partii.g the rcot, either in autumn or ſpiing. bu: 
rather ihe latter. Slip off ſhort pieces with roots, and 
plant them a foct, or fiitcen inches aſunder, giving 2 
Ihe balm that is gathered to dry, ovght to be cut 
jeſt 2s it gets into heMer; as for this purpoſe all herbs 
ſhould, being then in the Ligheſt perſection. Dry" 
in an airy. Hady place, titi fit to tie up in fra! bundles. 
which muſt be ſtored in a dry airy room. Balm, and 
moſt perennial herbs, {hould be treſh planted in beds 
every third or fourt year; and every year, in 411 
or ring, thould have the ground ſtirred about them, 
and dre ſicd with a little freſh earth, the plants being 
previouſly cut down. . 
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Bs is a pretty annual, of which we have too ſorts, 


the large and the 61} ; (each having a variety) both 
are uſed as jrot-herbs, but chiefly the former. Some- 


times alſo this herb is uſed in /allads, and occaſionally 


in medicine. The large grows about a foot high, and 


| the buſh but a few inches. They are both fweet, but 
the bz moſt ſo; and for this, and its delicate round 
form, it is cultivated as a part of the furniture of the 
fower fFarden. Both forts are ſown on a gentle hate 


7 N 


led, in March or Afir:!, and may be pricked out in 


mall POts, but they will hardly endure the open alr 
til June. c ee Te En . 
BoR ACE is a cordial herb, that has its varieties, as 

lulu, red, and white flowered, and one with variegated 

| leaves ; but the former is that commonly cultivated as 

a fiet-herb, for ſallads, and cos tuntards. To have it 
voung (as it ſhould be for ule) all the year, let it be 


town in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, either in drills 
er broad caſt. Ihin the plants to nine inches aſunder. 
It ſows itſelf in autumn, and likes a dry foil — 
Bosloss poſſeſſes the like cordial virtues with 
ge, ſo that the one may be ſubſtituted for the other. 


© 


Culture is the ſame. = VVV 
Y BURNET is a warm perennial /allad herb, uſed alſo 
in ca tankards, propagated in 'pring or autumn, either 
dy ſeed, or by parting itsFoots, and planting them a 
foot aſunder. Keep it frequentlycut down, that it may 


conſtantly furniſh young thoots for uſe. 


CAMOMILE is a uſeful medicinal herb, of which 
we have ſingle and double flowering kinds; and of the 
latter, a ſort with very full flowers. It is propagated 

by parting its roots, or by its runners in March or 
£pr:!, ſetting them nine or ten inches afunder. Gather 

tie flowers in their prime, (as thoſe of all plants 
ſhould be) before they begin to fade; dry them thinly 


in the ſhade for a few days, and preſerve them from 


damp m paper bags. The fingle fort is the ſtrongeſt, 


tough for quantity, the double is moſtly cultivated. 
5 CAPSICUM 


os 
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| pods to pickle; being raiſed on a gentle hot-bed, or 
two, to bring them forward till June, when (rather 


about half a yard aſunder. See liſt of annuals. 
To have capſicums Ane, if the ripe pods are wanted, 


and let them be weil attended to, to give them as much 
wir as the ſcaſon will permit. The feed will be about 

2 fortnight before it comes up. ; 
__ CaRaway feeds are medicinal, and being uſed in 


is of good repute. Sow it in aztumy, either in drills | 
or broad caſt, and thin the plants to nine inches dif- | 


| tance. It is annual, and muſt be cut down to the rooj 


nature. Sow it thick in autumn for winter and ſpring 


do flower. The ſeed mult be {lightly covered, and the 
leaves gathered for uſe while young, cutting it down 

like parſley, which it reſembles) it {prings up again. 
; C LVES are {mall bulbs, | and a ſort of mild perennial 


As the bulbs increaſe faſt, ſome of them may be {lipped 
from the rooted cluſters, and uſed as onions. They 
are propagated in autumn, or early in the Hpring, b) 
planting five or ſix of the little bulbs in a hole, an inch 
deep, and eight aſunder. — — 
' CLaxy (the common garden) ranks as a medicinal 


prick the plants out fitteea or eighteen inches aſynde! 
118 W 


Cars feux is ſometimes cultivated for its young 
9 
about the middle} they may be planted in open ground, 


ſo them at the end of February, or beginning of March, | 


cakes, a few plants may have place in the garden. 
| Sow in ſpring, in a moiſt rich ſoil, and let them have | 


_ CaRDUvUs BENEDICTUS is ſimply med:cinal, and 


for drying, juſt as it gets into lower, about Ju. 
CHERVIL is uſed in /a!/ads, and is alſo a pot-herb | 
that was formerly in much eſtimation for its warm 


uſe. When ſown in ſpring, or ſummer, it runs quickly 


onion, the leaves of which are cut for /allads, and Cu | 
linary purpoles, at the ſpring, before onions come m. 


herb, but it is uſed alſo in /oups, and is very odorous. 
Sow it in ſpring, and when two or three inches high, } 
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flowers. 


| lads; for its peculiar hieh flavour; 


ſeeds are uſed in. 
and 01:2 a month, or oftner, afterwards, i in drills f. > 


cover their cauliflower piants, &c. 
mould be ſown in ſnady cool ground, and daily wa- 
tered; or it may be ſown in the moſt ſunny ſituation, 
Break the 


mouſd fine, and draw ice thallow drills, and cover 


ner. xVI. or RERBS, &c. — 
r thin them to this diſtance. It is nie!, and there- 
re muſt be ſown every year as parſley is. There 
are ſorts of this plant cultivated for their ornamental 
See biennials 
CORIANDER 18 occaſionally uſed in ſoups and ſal- 
O 
moſtly propagated for medicinal purpoſes, which its 
For culinary uſes, ſow it in Afr:!, 
fucceſhon of young plants; 


inches aſunder, to have a 


and make a principal ſowing in Auguſt or Schtember, . 
Cover Tome of it with a frame, 


on a warm border. 
or it will die in hard weather, as it is a tender plant. 


If wanted early in the year, fow on a hot-bed, in Feb- 
rar; Or March; or in this laſt month under — | 
 plaſſes. ”— 
Conn SALLAD 3. 1 s lettuce) is a alt warm, 5 

wholeſome, hardy herb, and for winter and ipring uſe 

Thould be Town in Hugut and September, and again in 
Fe cbraary and arch, and once a month all ſummer, 
for it is to he eat quite Young. 


grow about three inches diſtance. ; 
CREss, there are three ſorts of, 


and as the ſpring gets up, on 
Ihe London 
market gardeners ſow it juſt within the glaſſes which 


if hooped over, and thaded with a mat. 


on, 1a qwarter of an inch. It may, however, be ſown 


5 


but it has been 


— — — ——̃ — —ñä 
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The plants thould A 


plain, FRY and 
broad leaved; the former of which is much uſed as a 
| fallad herb, with muſtard, rafie, radiſh, &c. The coried 7 
and broad leaved ſorts ſhould be thinned to half an 
lick afunder ; but the plain is to be ſown thick. The 

curled makes a pretty garniſh. In the cold months 

| this ſallad herb {as others) is ſown on gentle hoi-beds, 
giving plenty of air; 
warm borders, or under hand-ziatjrs. 


In tummer it 
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at broad caſt, the ground being firſt raked very ſmooth, 


and the ſeed juſt covered with fine fifted mould. Let 
it be fown (upon an average) once a week, and cy: 


young, If that which is ſown in open ground, at an 


early ſeaſon, be covered with a mat, it will forward 


the germination. The American creſs is much like 
water creſs, only of a more ſtrong bitter flavour. It 


_ anſwers well as a winter and carly ſpring ſallad, being | 
ſown in Auguſt, at broad caft, or rather thin in drills, 


The plants being cut, or the outſide leaves pulled off 


1hoot again. 


DiII is a very ſtomachic herb, whoſe leaves and 
ſeed veſſels are put among vegetable pickles, particularly 
cucumbers, to heighten their reliſh, The ſtem, leaves, 
and feed, are allo uſed in medicine. The leaves are 


ſometimes uſcd in ſoups and fauces. Sow it either in 


autumn, or early in the ſpring, at broad caſt, or in 


|  &frills, a foot aſunder, thinning the plants to about eight 


inches. It ſows itſelf freely, and comes up at ſpring. 
FENNEL (the common fort) is an hardy frerennmal | 
herb, of the ſame family as dil, the uſes of which are 
well known. It may be fown either in ſpring or au- 
tumn, and the plants ought to be kept near halt a 
yard aſunder ; or it may be propagated by {lips from 
the roots of old plants. It thould be conſtantly cut 
down to prevent feeding, which would cover the 
ground in a very tioubleſome degree. Sweet fenne! 18 
an annual, cultivated for its ſeeds in medicine. 


Fiwochle is a fort of dwarf fennel, very aromatic 


the thick ſtalks of which, earthed up, when nearly tull 
grown, five or fx m:ches to Hauch, are uſed in [cups and 


fallads, or fliced, and eat alone with oil, yinegar, &c. 


So it thick in Marc, in drills, about two feet aſunder, 


and repeat tle ſow ing every month All July, as it pre- 


ſently runs for feed. 'I hin the plants to ſeven or eight 


inches. It likes a dry toil, and in a warm ſituauen 


ſome may be ſown in Feltuaiy; the laſt crop in Jus 


muſt 
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muſt be in a like ſituation, and will not be ready before 
winter. It takes a fortnight or three weeks to blanch. 
Hys$oP is uſed ſometimes in a culinary, but more 
in a medicinal way. There are white, blue, and red 
fowered forts of it: but the ue ſpiked is that com- 
monly cultivated. 
ne Icayes, and young {hoots; and the flower ſpikes 
are cut, dried, and preſerved for medical uſes. As A e 
s 2 woody evergreen ferenmal herb, growing little 
nore than a foot high, it may be planted for an edging 
of the kitchen garden. It 28 propagated by ſeed, and 
rooted lips in Mar ch, by cuttings in 4þril, or young 
* in June or July. A poor dry, or ſandy foil ſuits 
The plants may be nine inches, or a foot aſunder 
38 an bg, but ſhould be near two feet from — 
mother in a bed, as they ſoon get large. OO 
LAVENDER (that ſort commonly cultivated) i is, , for 


its pleaſant aromatic ſcent, tound in moſt gardens, and 


makes a neat perennial edging in large ones. It is 


propagated by cuttings, or young flips, in Apri 1 


May, ſet a few inches aſunder, in a ſhady fituation, 


al g00 ſoil; and when rooted, planted out where 


ey are to grow. The ſlips ſhould be occaſionally 
watered, * as a mat would cover a great many, 
might "a ſhaded when the fun is hot upon them, for 
a tortnight or three weeks, to forward their rooting.” 


| But though rai/ed in a good ſoil, lavender likes a poor 


and dry one beſt to abide in. Set the plants at a foot 


diſtance from one another. In a rich moiſt ſoil, they BE: 


are apt to die in the winter, but in a dry hungry one, 
they rarely do. This is the caſe with all plants, that 
tne more luxuriantly they grow, the more likely they 
ne to be cut off by ſevere weather. 
MAaz1GoLD has its varieties, and ſome ſorts hear 
fry fine double flowers, but the common ſingle kind 
3 beſt as a ot herb, being moſt aromatic. All fingle 
lowers are prefera able to the double of the ſame kind 
tor medicinal, or other uſes, as being of a higher flavour, 
—— 8 i 


The parts for calinary purpoſes are 
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or ſtronger eſſence. Sow marigolds in ſpring, and let 
plants of the ſingle ſort ſtand a foot aſunder, but the 
large double wider. They will grow in any ſoil, and | 
are in flower moſt part of the year. The time of 
gathering them for drying is towards autumn, when | 
they are moſt plentiful. Take care that they are not | 
put up in their paper bags raw, or damp, and keey | 
them in a very dry place. This flower is a valuable 
ingredient in broths and ſoups, however it may have | 
got into diſuſe. It ſows itſelf abundantly, and will 
bear tranſplanting about May, fo that there will ſeldom 
ve cnn w low. ono nt ang dn 
_  _Maxjoramn is diſtinguiſhed into fot, winter, and | 
| knotted ſorts; the two former jrerennzal, and the laſt 
annual. They are all occaſionally uſed for culinary | 
purpoſes, but the knotted is chiefly cultivated as a est 
Companion of our flowers. The propagation of it is | 
by parting the roots of the frerennal forts in autumn or 
| ffring, and by ſowing the annual kind in March or | 
_ Ahril, on a warm border, and light or dry ſoil. The 
annual ſort ſhould Rand at fix inches diſtance, and the | 
 ferennial at nine or ten. Theſe (and all) herbs are to 
be cut for drying juſt as they get in bloom. The 
 #notted fort, if planted in pots, and houſed, may be 
preſerved in the winter, cutting down the flower ſtems. IM il. 
This kind is ſometimes uſed for medicina! purpoſes, 3 
and ſhould be drawn up by the roots, for drying in the WM beſt 


ſhade; or at leaſt with but little ſun. 


MINT is a ſalutary herb, of which we have two I they 
ſorts, the ſear and the fleſiſier; the former for cular), WF tran 
and the latter for medicinal purpoſes. There is a lite Cixe 

variety in the „ear, as broader and narrower leaved, WM will 
and alſo variegated ſorts white and yellow, but theſc bett 
are conſidered only as ornamental. „ 

Mint is propagated by pieces of its roots, or rooted WW; 
Nips, in the ſpring, ſet an inch or two deep, and eig''t WM flow 
aſunder, on beds as feet wide. Cuttings wall quickly cart 


ſtrike root in any of the ſummer months. It delights en 


n a moiſt ſoil, and new plantations of it (particularly 
cuttings) ſhould be well watered in a dry time. Mint 


is to be hadl young all winter, and early in ſpring, by 
means of a gentle hot bed, on which it ſhould be ſet 
pretty cloſe. Or it may be conveniently planted in 


hun, and place d in any bed, and ſo ſhifted fro m one to 
mother, if occaſion. Cut mint for drying juſt as it 


gets in flower, ſpread it in the ſhade, and do not let 


is, or other herbs, be badly dried, or preſerved, as is 


o common a caſe. For preſent uſe, mint ſhould be 


| þrofier:y gathered, uling only the young leaves and 


moots. 


Musraꝝp is much uſed as a fallad herb, gathered 
quite young, and the whte is the garden tort, the black 
being cultivated in fields, for its ſeeds to make flour of. 


lt is managed as cre/s, which ſee. 


o lay hold of, as an arbour, or bruſh wood. 


drills, in a light foil, and warm ſituation, in Ahril, or 


loner, if on a gentle heat, to forward them. It is 
belt to ſow in a few ſmall pots, holding each two plants, 
rm which they may be turned out whole (before 


they get too big) in May . though ſometimes they 


nanſplant without earth, about the roots, very well. 


Gre them plenty of air while under cover, or they 
will be drawn up weak. A freſh, but poor, foil, is 
better than a rich one, which would make them too 
Impant, and leſs fruitful. | 


The double naſturtium is conſidered merely as a "ER 
flower, but they are a beautiful garniſi. It grows from 


cuttiungs: Plant theſe in pots, in 2 and place them 
en a little heat, and they will ſoon take root. Or if 
. | the 


NasrURTIAM, there is a greater and leſs ſort of, 
both cultivated for their unripe berries to /ctle, their 
towers for /allads and garni/h, and as a garden orna- 
nent; but the large is chiefly cultivated for culinary 
purpoſes. Being climbers they ſhould have ſomething 
. —_ 
ae of free growth, and flower abundantly for a long 
time, even till the froſt comes. Sow an inch deep, in 
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the pots are plunged in a warm border, and covered 
_«lofe with a hand-glaſs, it may be ſufficient. Gently 
water them, when the mould gets quite dry. This 


and though the former is moſtly uſed, vet the latter is 
equally proper as a fiot Herb, and is much admired for WM ir 
its leaves as a garnfht. his ſort cannot be miſtaken MI is! 
for hemlach, as tie plain ſometimes has been. 'I here 
is more of efſence in an equal quantity of the plain, 


and it may be ſown either at broad-caſt, or in drills, coe 
about nine inches aſunder, as the common ſort is. 
| Parſley may be fown early in autumn, to have it young eat 
for the winter and ſpring ; but the uſual time is early Wl 5! 

an ſpring, and one ſowing may be ſufficient for the MW bei 


old, and young will ſpring up. Cutting down purſley : 


bear tranſplanting. For He farſle ſee 1 arſe 


der in /pring or autumn, an 


thick, it is apt to rot. As this herb is often wanted in 
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plant is tender, and will hardly ſurvive the winter ins MW. apt 
good green-houſe, but muſt be put in a ſtove. In open W | 
ground, however, It flouriſhes all . "Jowering W col 


1 5 moſt in a poor ſoil. . but 


ParsLEY we have a lain and a eure kind of; | 


than of the curled; but it is only ufing rather more MW Gi 

„„ tlie latter, which if not ſuffered to feed, will ſtand MI. 
| three years. To produce the curled fort very fine, the {ME ar: 
ws plants ſhould be thinned to three or four inches afunder; 


year, cutting it down often enough to get rid of the 


ſhould never be omitted in autumn, that it may be had fo1 
good through the winter and ſpring. This herb will ule 


in the laſt ſection. 
PENNVY-ROVYAL is a ft and alt herb of the 


mint ſpecies. There is an upr wht, and a trailing jort | mu 


of it; but the latter is that chiefly uſed : 'Ihis is pi0- | 
pagated by rooted branches, of which it affords plenty, 
as it ſpreads faſt; and it will grow in the fummer | 
months from lips, or — Set them a foot _ mi 
in a ſtrong moiſt for), ! 

will moſt flouriſh. If, however, it is ſuffered to 5 


winter, let it have a ſome v, hat ſheltered ſituation: it!“ 
| api ! 


— — 
. — — _ 


and gd ſtriped. 
which ſhould be found in every garden. It is 60 —_ 
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aptly enough called by FW pudding-2) 2 If cut for 


preſerving in winter, the time of towering mult be 


obſerved, and it — be very carefully dricd, as it is 


apt to mould. 


PURSLANE | is 2 low growing ſucculent herb, of a 
cold and tender nature, uſed chiefly in ſummer / lads, 
but ſometimes for culinary purpoſes. I he ſorts are 
the green and golden, but the former 1s preferred. It 
will not ſucceed in the open ground till May, and then 
it muſt have a warm border. In March, or April, it 
is ſown on a gentle heat; for which purpoſe the lining 


of a hot- bed may do. Cover the ſeed in drz/ls, four 


inches apart, cover a quarter of an inch, and let the 
foil be light and rich. 
or thrice a week. Tlie end of the young ſhoots only 6; 


are uſed, and when cut down it ſprings again. It is 8 
uſual to ſow it three or four times in the ſummer, in 
cooler places, as the weather gets dry and hot. 


RAE, or coleſced, is [own for a /allad herb, to be 


eat while in the ſeed leaf, with muſtard and creſs; and 


i; to be treated as they are; it is ſtomachic, and ſome 


_ perſons are fond of it ww hen boiled. 


Rao is a /alad root, in but little requeſt. 
Sow it thin in April and May, and leave the plants at 


. or five inches diſtance, for autumn and winter 


Draw it young. T 
Pye is a root much like garlic, producing = 
ſmall bulbs at head, as well as root; 1s chiefly medicinal, 
The cloves may be planted in autumn or fring two 


inches deep, and four aſunder. In June tie the "leaves | 
in knots, to prevent their ſpindling for ſeed, and to 


well their bulbs. When the leaf decavs, ks them 
up, and preſerve them dry. It is ſometimes uſed as a 
mild ſubſtitute for garlick. 


RoSEMARY we have the varieties, as plain, "Bier, 
The plain is a uſeful medicinal herb, 


bated by ſuckers, en flips, or ne in che /pring 
letting 


In dry weather, water it twice 


85 height, and ſtrong growth. 5 
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ſetting the two laſt where they have not much fun: 
and when rooted, towards autumn, or in the followine 
ſpring, allot the young plants a ſtation rather warm, 
and ſheltered, as roſemary is apt to ſuffer, or die, in 
ſevere winters, eſpecially the variegatec. 
Ro is a medical plant, propagated in fpring, by | 
| feed, fhps, or cuttings. It ſtands many years, but 
ſhould be prevented ſeeding, and pruned down occa- | 


ſionally, to keep it in a neat buſhy trim, of moderate | 


Sack there are ſeveral ſorts of, but the common 
red is that uſed chiefly for culinary purpoſes, and the 

green both for thele, and medicinally for tea, &c. 
There is a narrow leaved green ſort, called tea ſage, 
or /age of virtue; but the broad leaved green is reck- 
oned by ſome to be better, not being ſo heating, and 


umpleaſant to the taſte. The varie gated ſorts of ſage 


are only conſidered as ornaments in the flower garden 


or ihrubbery. Sage is propagated by {lips or cuttings 
of the laſt year's thoots, in April or May, chuſing thoſe 


that are {ſhort and ſtrong; or of the young ſhoots in 
the early part of ſummer, ſet in ro an inch from the 
top, and about four inches diſtance, in ſome ſhady 


. place. Theſe, if they ſpindle tall in the ſummer, 


ſhould be pinched down to about three inches, in order 
do form buſhy heads. They will be well rooted in 
Auguſt, when they ſhould be planted a foot aſunder, 


in a funny and ſheltered ſituation, from the N. and E. 


that they may ſtand ſevere winters, which they will 
the better do, if the ſoil is rather poor than rich. 

SAMPHIRE is by ſome greatly eſteemed for a pic, 

uſing its leaves, which are ſometimes added to ld, 
and occaſionally uſed medicinally. It is perennial, an] 
propagated by parting its roots, or by ſeed ſown " 
ſpring. It likes a cool ſituation, but yet prefers a fand! 
or a gravelly ſoil: Let it have plenty of water. Som: 
have found it to do beſt in pets. | 
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Savory, we have a ſummer and winter kind of; 


the former is annual, and the latter perennial; and both 
are uſed as medicinal and culinary herbs, but the ſummer 
fort is that moſtly cultivated for medicine. Ihe annual 
is propagated from ſeed in March or April, ſown thin 


and ſhallow, in drills, eight or nine inches aſunder. 
The perennial is ſometimes propagated from ſeed, but 


more uſually from rooted flips, or cuttings from the 


top, in ſpring, as alſo from fide flips. The annual fort 

ſhould grow at fix inches diſtance in the drills, and 

| the perennial be allowed a foot. Summer ſavory, ga- 

| thered for drying, is beſt drawn up by the roots. 
SMALLAGE is a ſort of wild parſley, found in moiſt 

places, and was formerly much cultivated in gardens, 

and uſed in /oups and /allads, and medicine, as a warm 


ScuRVY GRASS (the Dutch, or round leaved) is 
ſometimes cultivated in gardens, for its excellent medi- 
cal properties. Sow it in autumn, or ſpring, but beſt 
early in the former. Though it will grow in any ſoil, 
it ſhould have a moiſt one. 0 5 1 -j = | : | : TT 

 SoRREL is an acid, perennial plant, much reliſned 
by ſome as a /allad, often uſed as à pot herb, and ſome- 
times as a medicinal one : "Though found common 
enough in the fields, it is much improved by garden 
culture. The round leaved fort, commonly called the 
Raman, is reckoned the more grateful acid, and en- 
creaſes in the ground apace. Sorrel is generally pro- 
pagated by parting its roots, either in ſpring or autumn, 
and if propagated from feed, (which produces the fineſt 


plants) it ſhould be ſown in March. The plants of the 


common ſorrel ſhould be ſix or eight inches aſunder, 


and the other a foot, or fifteen inches. Sorrel likes a 


cool moiſt foil, but the round a dry one. 


SUCCORY, fee endive, in the laſt ſection. 
TANSEY is a culinary and medicinal herb, of which, 


beſides the common, there are curled leaved, and varie- 


gated ſorts; but the former only is proper to be — 2 
—— e 
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medicinally. It is perennial, and propagated by roots 
ſlips, in ſpring or autumn, ſet at eighteen inches gf. 


tance, in beds, four feet and a halt wide; and will 


grow in any foil, or ſituation. e 
ITIARRACGCON is a perennial ½t and ſallad herb, 
_ which was formerly much admired for its peculiar 
high warm flavour. It is propagated ſometimes from 
ſeed, but moſtly by rooted, or other {lips, ſet in ſprizy 
or autumn, at ſix or eight inches diſtance, and may be 


| by cuttings in the ſummer months. "The thoots die 


down towards winter, but the roots are hardy, and 


| Increaſe apace. If wanted in winter, it may be dried 


as other herbs are, or forced as mint, in order to have 
it green. When the ſtems begin to run, cut them 
down, in order to produce young ſhoots, for the ten- 
der tops only are to be afed; and that not too freely, 
as it is an herb that heats much. ? 
__ THYME is a ft herb, of which there are commonly 
_ cultivated a broad, and a narrow leaved ſort, but the 


former moſtly. There is a fort called lemen thyme, } 


that is admired for its flavour, and another called „ici 
_ thyme, which, with the //-iped, are conſidered rather 


as an herb merely ornamental. It is beſt to raiſe the 


common forts from /eed, though root branches, on ac- 
count of their trailing nature, may be uſually had from 


old plants. Slips will grow, if ſet in a light rich ſoil, | 


in a ſhady ſituation. Looſening the earth under, and 
drawing it up about old plants one year, will produc: 


plenty of rooted branches the next. The plants {hould | 


grow at fix ot eight inches diſtance. It propagated 
from /ced, let it be ſown thin in March, and covered 
lightly. Slips are beſt made in April. This herb 
makes a neat edging when planted cloſe, but it 18 
great impoveriſher of the ground.  _ 
TomaTuM, or love afifiles, we have red, rb lite, and 
yellow fruited; and of the red and yellow, a cler N. 
afed fort. The firſt, or large red, is that common 


_ cultivated, and it ſerves for an ornament in the 2 
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3 as of uſe for the table, in a pickle made of the 


green fruit, and when red in ſoup 8, &c. It is alſo 
ſometimes pickled when red, (1. e. ripe). 
of March, or beginning of April, It — be ſown in 


moderate hot-bed; and being ſoon thinned, let the 
plants grow two or three ivches high, and be pricked 
in ſmall pots, to turn into the cold ground towards the 
end of May; or if not long and weak, keep them 
Give them a funny fitu- 
gion againſt a wall, for regular and timely training, 
They take up much room, 
If planted 
out upon holes of hot dung, it would help their "ſpeedy 
rooting, and forward them much for ripening their 
fruit, which in bad ſeaſons they ſometimes fail in. 5 


under cover a little longer. 


or ſupport them by ſticks. 
ind in rows ſhould be three yards aſunder. 


They require much water in dry weather. 


 WoRmwoopD is a uſeful medicinal herb; and com- 
mon as it is in many places, in others it is not to be 


met with wild. Beſides the common, there is a Roman 


wormwood, both efficacious; ſome preferring the one, 
{ome the other. They are commonly raiſed from 8 


and cvttings, in any of the Summer months, or from 


ke low n in in i ng. 
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RR is a variety (and of ſome a great one) of | 
each kind of fruit, and the difference of taſtes 


merits. A fort that is deemed bad by. one, may be 
thought good by another; and thus nur/erymen go on 
to propagate fruit that are generally eſteemed bad, 
becauſe ſometimes called for. With reſpect to fruit, 
there are robincial prejudices in favour of ſome, and 
ff apples in particular; fo that in one county, a fort | 
hall be generally known and admired, and in another, 
MRME©ERGM=ERTC roo ee ea oo nn 


principal fruits, only a few forts will therefore be 


credit. It would be well if the number of ſome kinds | 
were reduced; for their multiplicity occaſions a great | 
uncertainty, and their ſhades of diſtinction are hardly 
diſcovered by the belt judges: Ihe nurſerymens“ cata- 
logues will furniſh larger hifts 


difference, owing either jointly or ſeparately to the 
itock, ſtat? of the tree, toil, fituation, management 
and ſeaſon. Bad planting, by cramping the roots, &c. 


made to produce ſmall, ill-flavoured fruit, and thus it 


pleaſe us) which is by graffing, or innoculating from 
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makes it impoſſible to pronounce upon their particular 


In affiſting the young gardener in his choie of the | 


named; ſuch as have obtained almoſt an univerſal 


Of the /ane tort of fruit there is often a perceptible 


will often induce ficklineſs, and of courſe a good plant 


will appear to be not itſelf. So that when the beſt 
method is taken to procure good fruit, (i. e. fuch that 
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| the very tree we have admired the fruit of, our expec- 
ations may, in a meaſure, be diſappointed by a variety 


of circumſtances, „„ Fl Fo 
NURSERYMEN, it is often ſaid, are not to be de- 


pended upon, for if they have not the ſort you want, 
they will ſend you one they have; and this may ſome= _ 
times be the caſe, as they may think it of little con- 

ſequence if you have one that is good. But the caſe 


is, there 1s a great confuſion in the names of fruit, by 
accident, ignorance, careleſſneſs, &c. New titles have 


from the leaf, taſte, colour, and other diſtinguiſhing 


properties, 18 much wanting.“ But a5 Mr. E. obſerves, 


the ability for this, is only attaincd by long and critical 
| obſervation. In order to /ctt/e this buſineſs, Mr. Miller 
announced, (1733) that a ſociety of gardeners were 

preparing deſcriptions of each ſort of fruit tree, with 
plates coloured from Nature, which containing all the _ 


lxxcific differences of the manner of the wood, in 


ſhooting, and leafing, &c. with the appearance of 
the lowers and fruit, as to fize, ſhane, and ſhades of 


colour, would, no doubt, have been a valuable work. 
Dr. Hil! (in his Eden, folio) profeſſes to have given 


| great aſſiſtance in this matter. Under the ſection of 
fruits (ſays he) we ſhall give their proper names and 


deſcriptions, by which every one will know by what 
names to call thoſe he ſees.” 


 Liſappoiatment frequently originates with the pur- 
ehaſer, who having met with a fruit to his mind, 
nquires che name, and is told a wrong one, and that, 


perhaps, of a bad ſort; the nurſerymen then complying 
vith his order, is blamed. A reduction of the number 


Torts, to thoſe in which there is an evident difference, 


ind more care on the part of thoſe who raiſe, and 


N2 We 


been arbitrarily impoſed on old fruits that have ha- 
pened to vary a little; and diſtinctions made without 

a difference, of which circumſtance Mr. Evelyn com- 
plained in his day, ſaying, The diſcriminating the 
ſeveral kinds of fruit, by their charad?iflical notes, 
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thoſe who buy trees, in all reſpects; and particulaily 
that of preſerving the true name ſeems * there. W 
fore, in the affair of fruit trees. ft 
On this ſubject, it may be obſerved, that the frei fi 
of even the fame tree 18 not always alike, owing to the but 
 feaſon, as that growing in a cold, wet, and thady ſum- ref 
mer, will be inferior to the production of a fair and 96. 
funny one; though very hot and dry weather does not WM 
ſuit, and will make a difference in another Way. ard 
The charce of fruit trees ſhould be ſomewhat governed ane 
5 by ſoil and fituation ; (which has been obſerve) for be 
that fruit which n in one, will not in another, LOC 
Later fruit may be planted in light ſoils than in ſtrong 10 
ones. Some ſorts grow fineſt © in a cool, others in a "4 
Warm fall, and ſome ſituations are too bleak, either lon 
for early or late fruit, thou Zh the aſpect, and all other MW 
_ circumſtances, may be good. In fanting fruit trees, we; 
particularly thoſe of the wall, much gi/cretisn is necel. till 
ſary, that diſappointment may (if poſſible) be avoided. Wip 
fruit trees are fo readily purchaſed, few people nig! 
care to raife them; but thoſe who may be diſpoſed box 
this way, will find inſtructions in the ſections n of | 
aud graffing. 1s. The purchaſer muſt attend carefully to 5 t 
ror 


dhe @onting, for which work directions have been 
given in the ſections of the formation of a garden, 1 | 
and that on planting. For the training and fir nine of apri 


fruit trees, ample rules are laid down in the ſection I very 
On frruning; ſo that nothing need be ſaid of their cul⸗ 8 
1 h tivation here, making proper references. fa 
AvPLESs, as the molt uſeful fruit, it will be proper 1. 1 
to provide as many of as there may poſhbiy be found MW kept: 
due room and occaſion for; taking all care to procure Over 
good forts of the two kinds, for eating raw, and dreſſed; | the 
and to have a proper aſſ51 tment of the ſummer, autumn, MW pact 
and winter fruits. W the | 
For the 6ri{t ſeaſon, jenneting , common is mar- WP 


gave? ale, and Jrmmer fearmain. Second, Geldes 


Peres, He — . golden renner, cite calville, and 
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and Kentiſh codl:n. Third, Nona: eil, golden ruſſet, 
WWhzeler” s ruſſet, winter peurma:in, Kentiſh pippin, rib- 
ſome pippin, margille, Norfolk beefing, and the Fohn 
There are, no doubt, other apples very good; 
but, perhaps, theſe have as much merit as any. With 
telpe ct to raiſing, planting, pruning, &c. fee pages 31, 


36, 37, 71, 74, 865 105, 161, 165. 


The gathering of apples, and other fruit from ſtand- | 
ards, f is often badly performed, damaging the branches, 
and breaking the ſpurs off; let this butineſs, therefore, 
be properly attended to, particularly i in young trees of 
good ſorts. Jake care not to pinch, or nn. truit 
in gathering, 5 

As to the keeping of apples, thoſe dh continue 


1:ng for uſe, mould be ſuffered to hang late, cven to 
Nez Leuben, if the froſts will permit, for they muſt be 
well ripened, or they will brink, Lay them on heaps 


til they have /weated a few days, when they mult be 
wiped dry. Let them then lay fingly for about a fort- 
night, and be again wiped, and immediately packed in 


boxers and hampers, lined with double or treble ſheets _ 


of paper. Place them gently in, and cover cloſe, ſo 
as to keep air out as much as — Preſerve them 
from 779, through the winter. 
The fruiterers in London preſerve their apples in tif 


| Upright baſkets, that hold about two buſhels; laying 


very dry ſtraw over all, and thickly in ſevere weather. 
Some of the choice/? table forts of apples may be 


treated as directed for the beſt pears. 5 
The baking apples need not 5 packed, but either. 


kept lingiy on the floor, or ſhelves, or in heaps covered | 
over, when they have ſweated a few days longer than 


the others, and have been wiped dry; yet theſe, if 
packed, will certainly ſtand a better chance of keeping 


the longer. 


APRICOT is a fruit 8 between a plum and 
a peach, partaking of a middle nature, both in * 


and taſte, 
N3 The 
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The early n Bruſſels, orange, Take, Breda, 
and Moor Hark, or Anſon, are the common and delt 
wall ſorts; but the Turtey and the Moorpark, though 
excellent fruits, are idle uncertain bearers. "The Dan 

more Breda a modern fruit) is ſaid to be excellent; 
Tipe 1 in September. 1 ; 
Sather apricots a little before ripe, or the ey will loſe 

8 chat {martneſs which is ſo agrecable. With reſpect 
to thinning the trees of young fruit, when too full, lee | 
page 150. Particulars as to rang, ſilanting, &e, | 
| ſee pages 30, 38, 72, 92, 105, 103, 132, &c. _ 
BERBERRY is a pretty fruit, uſeful as a frreſerve 
and garniſh; a a ſhrub, which makes a pro- 
|  fitable, and alſo uſeful hedge, for 285 reaſon of its 
cdhorns it is almoſt impregnable. | 
Beſides the common red, there is * 32 rec, 
a white and a black fruited kind. Of n this | 
ſhrub, &c. ſee pages 77, 170. _ k 
CokxEL; i. e. Cornelian cherry, The fruit uſed to 
be by many preſerved to make tarts, and a medicinal 
: preparation was alſo made of . called rob de cornis. 
dee cherry in liſt of ſhrubs. _ 4 
CukxRV: The ſorts may be the early May, 2 


duke, 'ripe in June, white, red, and black heart, dag 
8 heart, Turkey, tradeſcants, and morella. 


In gathering cherries take care not to pull he fruit 
| ſpur off, which is a very common thing. If they are | 
| properly ripe, they will part ſo eaſy from the tree, as 
not to do this miſchief. See pages 31, 37, 86, 92, 

105. 162, 165, 168. 
C:iESNUT is not a garden Gre: but hs 1 
or S/ani/h ſort, in an open ſituation, produces good 
nuts about Mlichaelmas, and may, be kept good all 
winter, if covered cloſe from the air. — 4 page 76. 
CoRRAN T, we have in common cultivation, a {mall 
red and . with a larger of each, called Dutch cur- 
rants, the C/ lampaigne, or pale red ſort, and Werben 
i 
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from their propagation by ſeed, di 
of coming in, ſize, colour, &c. The large ſorts of 
gooſeberries (weighing from ten to fifteen penny- = 
weights) have been much run upon, yet there are 
ſmall ones better taſted. The names at leaſt of the 
forts are numerous, (above 200) but thoſe that have 
deen long commonly cultivated are, the early black, 
ſmall early red, ſmooth green, hairy green, common and 
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There : are currant trees whh varie gated leaves, and a 5 
See pages 31, 32, 38, 


ſort . a gooſeberry leaf. 


Fic is a fruit * eſteemed by all delicate palates 


amonglt the richeſt ſorts of fruits; though few vulgar 
The ſorts that are moſtly 9 
without doors in E are the common large Blue 


taſtes care for i it. 


tarly dwarf blue, early dwarf white, and large wile.” 


The firſt kind is the hardieſt, though they do not al- 
ways ripen well with us abroad. See pages 30, 75, 85 
105, 108, 156, ne : 
_ FiLBERD, we have a white and out ſort 4 ad the 
latter judged moſt agreeable in flavour. The nuts are 
The firſt is a large nut 


the Spaniſh, cob, and hazel. 
with a thin ſhell, and the ſecond is a large one with 


a thick ſhell, but both are Fe” See pages 37, 7 2, _ 
77, 163. 


Coomnnnny. ts are man ny 1 1 of, ariſing 
E 


large white, hairy and ſmooth red, ironmonger, Chame 


 fargne, yellow, amber, and tawney. See pages 31, 32, 
38, 77, 109, 164, 168. hs 
 Grayt. The vine . never A planted, but 
in a very warm ſituation, free of all ſhade, from the 
nling to the ſetting ſun, or at leaſt nearly ſo. 


The only forts likely to fruit well in open culture, 


are the black Fuly, white and black fweet water, black 
muſcadine, and black cluſter. When grapes are ripe, 


they are — See pages 31, 76, 105, to 108, | 
152, &c. 
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Merl Ak, there is an apple, and pear ſhaped fort 
of, but this fruit is little cultivated, leſs liked, "ad not 
good wall rotten ripe. The ſorts are the German, the 
Italian, and the Englih, or Nottingham mecdlar, Gather 
at the beginning ot Ncvember, lay ſome on n ſtraw, and 
cover with ſtraw ; and others (tc tor: ward. their ripen. 
ing) put in a box, on a two inch I: ye. of treſh bran, 
moiſtened well with ſoft warm water; then tre hs 
| between them, and cover two inches thick, which 


moiſten alſo, but not ſo wet as before: Proceed thus, | 
layer upon layer; and a week, ten days, or a a formight, 1 


: will do the buſineſs. 


The chief value of the med!ar 1 allo of the fero ”_ 
is its late coming in for table uſe, when there 1s h wo 


other {ruit to be had. 


MUuLBERR * there is a Back, * . and Fan 


ſort of; but the former is the one generally cultivated 


5 for fruit, being much the beſt. The white ſort of mul- 
berry 1s that cultivated for ſeeding Alk worms. The 
red fort is the common mulberry | of PFirgiua, hardy, 


and ſucceeds here. 


The mulberry tree ſhould have a a flat under- N 


neath it for the fruit to fall on, for thoſe thus picked 


up will be ſuperior to what may be 3 dee 


Pages 82, , 75, 161. 
Nc rARINE is much like the 1 in all reſpects, 


1 5 only that it is ſmaller, it has a ſmooth ſkin, and firmer 
fleſh. The Newington, red Roman, temple, and murry, 
are good ſorts, to which the curious, in a good ſitua- 
tion, may add the early nuMeg, and the late green, Or | 


Peterborough neQarine 
In gathering 35358 and peaches, never * 


them to try whether they are ripe; for if they are ſo, 
the touch will diſcover it, and when thorough ripe (as 


they ſhould be) they will come from the tree with 
caſe. See pages 30, 31, 72, 92, 105, 108, 132, 0 
152. 


Pr A CH 


general, as to bearing and ripening. There is a great 
rariery of peaches und.r, cultivation in England, but 
on the Continent the number 1s much greater. 'The 


Newington. 


pages 30, 72, 92, 105, 108, 132, to 152. 


unues on to June. [ee Bah; 19 pears, Parkinſon's "warden, 


dee bc nion, or Uvedales St. German, cadillac and black 


fear of MWorceſter, good to Midſummer. 


zul them off. Autumn pears mult alſo not be full 
pe at the time of gathering, though they will keep 
bager than thoſe of the ſuramer. Winter pears, on 


My, ſo as to eicape e, which would make them 


1% hang to the middle of October on full ſtandar as, 
— N 5 da wee 


n een 8 


PEACH is a more uſeful fruit than the nectarine, 
being larger, more juicy, and ſucceeding better in 


following may be recommended: The early Ann, early 
Newington, early fiurjile, the red and white Magdalens, 
the great and ſmail mignons, nobleſſe, admirable, and old 


Peaches cannot be too ripe, (fee nefarine) ſo that 


thoſe which drop are by many reckoued the beſt; 
and thoſe whole fleih adheres to the ſtone (called _ 
havies) are by ſome thought the more delicious. See 


PRE AR, there is a great variety of, and they are 
claſſzd into mmer, aztumn, and winter fruits. The 
ſun mer ſorts may be the green chiſſel, Catharine, ar- 
gunelle, and ſummer Bonchretian. The autumn, brown 
buerr?, ſcban's egg, bergamot, and dean pear, or St. 
Mchael, The winter St. Gef main, creſan, winter bon- 
clretian, colmar, and chaumontelle. Theſe all come in 
bor eating regularly, the firſt in July, and the laſt con- 


Gather pears of the ſummer ſorts rather before they 
ve ripe, as when thoroughly fo they eat meally, and 
will not keep well above a day or two; even when 
gathered as they ought to be, in a week, or leſs, they 
vil begin to go at the core: They thould not, how- = 
free, be gathered, while they require much force to 


ne contrary, ſhould hang as long on the trees as they 


Vin flavour, and not keep well. Generally they 
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a week longer on dwarfs, and to the end of the month 
on walls; but yet not after they are ripe. 


The art of gathering, is to give them a 4%, ſo as 


to preſs away the ſtalk, and if ripe they ready part 
Hom the tree. Thoſe that will not come off eaſy, | 
ſhould hang a little longer ; for when ou come hardly 


off, they will not be ſo fit to ſtore, and the violence 


7 done at the footſtalk may injure the bud there formed 
£ for next year's fruit. | 


Let the pears be quite dry when pulled, and in hand- 


” avoid finching the fruit, or in any way (in the 
Taft) bruiſing it, as thoſe which are hurt, not only 
- de cay chemielves, but preſently ſpread infection to 
choſe near them: When ſſected to be bruiſed, let 


tem be carefully kept from others, and uſed firſt. 


Gather ia ſhallow baſkets, and lay them in N - 


Houle p. ars in a dry airy room, at firſt thinly * 2 


few days, and tuen put them in heaps to ſweat; 
order to which, a blanket thrown over thera will 10 
Ihe fermentation muſt be watched, and when it hems | 
to have paſled the height of Iweating, wipe the fruit 
quite dry wich fine flannel, or clean ſoft linen, and 


fore them. 


he ing is thns : Thoſe to be uſed firſt, lay by 


? ſingly on thelve-, or on the floor, in a dry ſouthem 
room, on Ciean dry moſs, or ſweet dry firaw, ſo as 
rot to touch one another. Some, or all the reſt, maß 
be ſtored as directed or ex for they wili thus keep 


very well, having tirft laid a fortniglit ſingly. and then | 
nicery culled. Put the moſt ſuperior way is, to pack 


in large carthen, or China zars, with very dry long 


O 
moſs at che bottom, ſides, and aifo burweoen them, if it 


Fr iht. be. Preſs a coat of mois on the top, and then 
the mouih cloſe with cork, or otherwiſe, which 

und be ned over, with about a twe' eth part 0 
45 v un it. As the object 1s effectually to keep out 


- (the cauſe of purretaction) the jars, if — 
ma 
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mar be ſet on dry ſand, which put alſo between, round, 
and over them, to a foot thick on the top. In all 


fundnets of the fruit. Guard in time from re thoſe 
mat lie open. Jars of fruit muſt be ſoon uſed after 
unſealing, as the air would preſently affect it towards 
PLUM, of the many forts the following are good: 
Green and blue gage, Fotheringham, white and blue per- 


magnum white, are chiefly uſed in tarts, and for ſweat- 
meats, as is the Wentworth. The carly white fprimor- 
dan (not a choice fruit) is valuable for its coming in 
the beginning of July; and the imperatrice for not 


105, 163, and 165. 


and Portugal pear fhaped. Tins fruit cannot be eat 
nw, but for marmalade, and baked in ies, &c. the 


reckoned beſt. Quinces may hang till November. 


A few days, mult be laid fingly (at ſome diſtance from” 
ene another) on a ſhelf. See pages 37, 75, 105, _ 

RASPBERRY, the kinds are red and white, and Ty 
ach a twice bearing ſort, i. e. producing fruit in ſum+ 


ed raſpberry; and a large ſort, called the Autwer/, 
ek a yellow white. „„ | 

Gather this fruit carefully, lay no great quantity 
other, and do it but a little time before wanted, as 


e Pages 38, 55, 78, 109, 169, 2 —— 
N 6 SERVICE, 


doſe ſtoring, obſerve, there ſhould be no doubt of the 


drigon, drop d'or, la roche Corbon, la royal, and St. Ca- 
tharize, The imperial, or red magnum bonum, and white 


coming in till Oc aber. The bu/lace plum, black and 
white, are good for tarts, late in the ſeaſon, and make 
a fine acid preſerve. See pages 31, 37, 75, 86, 92, 
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Quince, we have the common a pple, and pear ſhaped, 
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houſewife finds it uſeful. The Portugal ſort is moſtly” 


The ripe ones only are of value, which after ſweating 


mer and autumn. Of the red there is a prickly wooded* 
vor, and a ſmooth one, ſometimes called the cane, and 


Upberries preſently loſe flavour, and tend to decay. 
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SkRVTIOE, or rb ale, is rarely cultivated here, 
as it requires a warmer climate than England to ripen 
its ruit; though, in fact, it never ripens on the tree. 
It is gathered late in autumn, in a very auſtere ſtate, 
and laid by on ſtraw to decay, when it becomes ſweet 
and very agreeable in a month or ſix weeks. The 
trees are hardy, and the curious often plant them, for 
the ſingularity of their leaves and fruit. There are 
- three ſerts of the ſ rvice, the 201d, the gear, and the 
medlay. to which fruit they are very like. 
SIRAWBERRVY: Of this fine flavoured fruit, beau. 
tif! aud fragrant, we have the following ſorts: Red, 

evhite, ard green wood, and red and white Alpine, ſcarlet, 
Carolina, hautl-oy, red and green 1:ne-affile, and Chil:, 
of ſoris, with tome leminal vari. ties, as ſeveral of the 
Jau boy, and one in pariculcer of the Carolina, called 
tme fnk-fr/hid ſtrawberry. There is alſo a ſtrawberry 

wich one leaf, a variety of the wood and prolific. 
Goat lier ſtrawberries regularly as faſt as they ripen, | 
wich a bit of tleir ſtalk, and never la} many together 
to preſs upon one anoth:r. The 4 the finer 
eating, for this fruit, as he raſſberry, is very bad 

whe. ſtale. See puges 39, 51, 55, 73, 114, 170. 

_ WALNUT, ther. are ſeveral forts of, as early and 
late. ſmall aud l. ge, thick, and thin ſhelled, &c. Two 
oniv need be name d, the early ova! tin felled, and the | 
common reund, or royal wainut. All the others ſeem 
to be only ſeminal variations from the laſt, wich 18 

juſtly reckoned the bet fruit. Ihoſe planted for 2 
may have the tap root ſnortened. and be from even 
to ten year's old nrſt, as they teldom bear till abou 

twenty years of age. Ser pages 77, 109, 
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OF FLOWERS. 


TOWERS, as to their cultivation, are claſſed 

| into annuals, biennials, and erennials. Annuals 
are thoſe that are ſown flower, and die, within a year. 
E:n:ia's are thoſe that are fown one year, and flower 
and die the next. Perennials are thoſe that do not 
tower the year they are ſown, but the next, and con- 
{112 to live years afterwards, ſome fewer, ſome more: 
VU: this claſs there is a great variety, (perhaps fifty to 
one 0 f the | Ia ſt ) mo ſtly | fibrous roote d, ; ſome | fleſhy, 5 
| ſome bulbous, and ſome tuberous, &c, Moſt of the 
ſereniials are annual in their ſtalks, which die down 
to the ground in winter, and freſh ſhoots riſe in the 


ſpring. But ſtrictly ſpeaking, all of each claſs are not 


ounual, biennial, and ſierennial; tor ſome of the annuals 
come a ſecond, or a third year, 28 Chineſe hulyhock, . 
and Indian fink, and others would live thirough the 
winter if houſed. Of the biennial, the tame may be 
nid of the flock July flower, fweet Milliam, and wall! 
fewer ; only theſe plants do not always live, and will 
not come fo neat and ſtrong as before, and are there- 

tore to be ſown, or propagated, as they are claſſed, in 


order to have a certain and fine blow. Ot the per- 


ennials, ſome do not flower well above three or four 


years, as the holyhock, & c. for which a ſowing ſhould 
of courſe take place the year betore they are wanted. 
dee pages 41, 42, 56, 57, 60, 65, 66, 67, 70, 113. 


Flowers, 
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Flowers, the ſole luxury which Natare 3 

In Eden's pure and guiltleſs garden grew; 
Say without toil, and lovely without art, 
They TOs to cheer the lenie, and glad the heart, 


Banvavay, 


v hat t Rete are theſe 1 which gratefully diffuſe 
1 heir fragrance round fo — —— 
7 . a FP Y the flowers, 5 I 
7 incenſe of the . 8 breath, that muy; 
This balmy tw getnels.- 
— — — - To the ſmell 
Ho grateful, nor leſs 8 to the eye Pe 
The bloom of opening flowers.—Kind Nature here 
In nice proportion all her favours deal 
Thoſe gales around the bliſstui garden pours, 
Neither too ſtrong the organs to Oppre!s, 
Nor yet ſo faint the ſenſes to elude. 
| How often is the ſated palate cloy'd 
At the 1ich ſumptuous teaft, how ſoon SY L 
I! be loathed diſhes which laſt moment pleas'd ? 
Hut the high reliſh which each ſenſe partakes 
From Nature's gifts the appetite ne'er tire, 
Which pleale it more, the more they are cd. 
Fen luxury itfelf, when fealting here, > 
Ts guiltleſs, and eneem d a crime no more. 
5 See i in what various tints the flowery tribes 
Their ſeveral beauties ſhew, and court the eye 
With new delight, diſtinguiſh'd each from each 
By different hues—how wile the bounteous hand 
Of that indulgent power! tho' perfect all 
His works, who yet on all the charms beſtows ; 
Ot novelty to thew em Kul wore fair, 


Nxw CoM: 


1. OF ANNUALS. 


1 flowers are diy ded into three claſſes, i. e. 
tender leſs tender, and Aurcy. - 1 : 
2 


Ir, 


re, 


LD, 
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in the liſt, ſection 19th. the tender annuals are 


marked 1, the Je- tender 2, and the unmarked are 
tardy. : Ss „ e . 


Joo this 4/2 of flowers might be added others, and 
{me poſſibly that are pretty; but many of the annuals 
tiat have been introduced for varisty's ſake in large 
| cardens, plantations, &c. are weed lib 
bang; and perhaps a few among thoſe here mentioned 


may not be ſufficiently crnamental (as, for inſtance, 


| the whites, where there are other colours of the ſame _ 
flower, to give general ſatisfaction; for a gay appear- 
ance is certainly the firſt object in the cultivation of 


flowers. There are rare plants, and others admirable 


in their ſtructure and properties, which make no 
ſtow; but theſe are rather ſubjects for the curious 
cry, and he will think them well worthy of a place 


in Ii garden. 


Some Forbers are both beautiful and fragrant; but 


many have only one of theſe properties to recommend 
them. Some are cultivated chiefly for the elegance of 
their leaf, as the ice plant, alma chriſti, and the curled 
allo; and ſome that bear pretty and {weet flowers, 
ire meanly furniſhed with leaves, as the yellow ſultan, 
Others obtain a place in the garden, neither for fra- 
grance, or flower, or leaf; but merely for the ſingu- 
| larity of the fruit, or ſeed veſſel, as the egg plant, 
| ſnails, cat:rpillars, hedge hogs, horns, and others. 
| tb the given //, ſome of the tender annuais may 
cccationally be conſidered as /efs-tender ; as Amaran- 
ths coxcomb, and tr:color, balſams, double, as well as 
Huge, and ftramonium ; only they will not be ſo for- 
ward and fine. Some of thoſe alſo among the 4% 
toider may be ſown as hardy, for a late blow, as China 
er, Indian frink, love lies bleeding, marigold, French 
and 4/rican, frrinces feather, ten week ſtocks, jultan, 


rd and white, Some among the hardy annualls may 


avautageouſly be treated as the lz/5-tender, to enſure 
lei germination, or to bring them forward, as belvi- 
—— 2 2 dere, 


e, dull and ram- 
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ſowed earlier. In order to ſucceed in this buſineſs, 


T A moderately ſtrong /hot-bed, for a one light, muſt 
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dere, Indian corn, (the large fort of which muft be for. 
warded upon heat) mignonette, mulberry blight, naſtur- 
tium, and ferſicaria. *** 


The CULTURE of each Claſs follows. 
- 8 . OF ANNUALS, 5s 
n reed de act 
the TENDER (and in ſhort all) forts, though the 
curious and. ſkilful being well furniſhed with proper 
frames, &c. may begin a month ſooner ; the end of 


March, or beginning of Ahl is, however, not too 
late, and will better ſuit a young gardener than if he 


littie 
lune 


there ſhould be provided, fine dry and rich earch, good 
ſtable dung, frames, or roomy hand-glaſſes, and mats. 


be prepared, and che violent heat being certainly over, 
the ſeeds may either be fown thinly in dril/s, two or 
three inches aſunder, on five or ſix inches of mould, 
or leſs on a weak bed. May ſow alſo in fots, plunged 
to the rims. Cover the ſceds from a quarter to half 
an inch, or more, according to their fize; Some of 
them will appear in a few days, and others will lie a 
fortnight, or more, according to the circumſtances of 
their nature, age, and the heat, or moiſture, they meet 
uin the plants a little in time, and ſoon after to an 
inch, and than again to to, aſunder. . 
Mater, juſt warm, muſt be gently given them, (not 
to beat them down) as they may appear to need it, 
and air (parücularly in a full fun. as much as they 
can be thought to bear, a little at nrſt, and by degrees 
more, for this is eflential to their health and ae, 


for- 
Us 
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The ſeeds may alſo be ſown in pots, and plunged at 
the back part of a cucumber Or melon bed. A bed may 
he got ready to ric them into, or into pots placed in 
the like manner; and where only a few are cultivated, 
tis method is adviſeable, (to ſave trouble) not begin- 


— 


| ning too early. 


. 


Provide another bed by one month from the ſowing, 


prick the plants out in, having fix inches depth of 

mould, place them five or ſix inches aſunder, allotting 
thoſe to the warmeſt part of the bed, which were 
Jongeft coming up, and which are of courle the 


| weakeit, as globes, &c. Let the mould be warmed 


rough before planting. There had better be too 
le, than too much heat; but if the bed gets cool, 
be it, or cover round with ſtraw, as directed in the 


management of hot-beds, page 179. 


If not ſown till the beginning of April, this ſecond 
bed may poſſibly go through the buſmeſs, with proper 
management to keep up its heat, and covering well on 
nights; but a third bed is commonly neceſſary, in 
order to ſucceed well, and bring the plants on forward 
and fine, which is neceſſary to the credit of the gar- 
dener. In this bed, it being covered over with four 
or ave inches of mould, the plants ſhould be m ſmall 
pots, one in each, and plunged an inch deep, cloſe to 
one another. As the bed gets cooler, the pots are ta 
de earthed higher, till up to the rims in mould; but if 
planted without pots, the diſtance ſhould be about nine 
hy mm 
More water and air is neceſſary as the plants in- 
creaſe in ſize; and every ume they are ſhifted, let it 
be carefully, with tome earth about th ir roots, though 
warm bed will ſoon make them ſtrike, if without 
nould. Let them be jaded from tun a few days; i. e. 
il Tooted in their new habitation. As thele reuler 
manuals do not rightly bear the full open air till Mid- 
mer. give them eſolutely as mucix of it as poſſible 
a he frames, (by degrees) even to taking oft the 
— —— glaſſes 


ground. See page 190. ͤͥöC,⁊’' em ON 
Some tender flowers in pots may be in the 7 
to keep their roots cool, and for the fake ol 
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glaſſes in mild parts of the day. Keep up a heat in 
the third bed as long as can be, that the plants ma 
continue in a grow ing ftate, and not ſtunted by bottom 
cold. To this end a Fourth bed, for ſome of the ſorts, 
as globes, coxcombs, &c. would be a great advantage, 
OL ßjʒ!! 
It is hardly neceſſary to hint that the beds muſt be 


larger, and frames deeper, every time the plants are 


ſhifted. As the firſt frame was a one light, let the 


ſecond be a two light, and the third a tree light, which 


may be raiſed upon bricks, or boarded round the bot. 


tom, as occaſion may require. From the ſmall pots, 


let them he tranſplanted into bigger in time, or (as | 
ſoon as they can ſafely be) into warm borders, where 
if covered with hand-glaſſes, ſet on bricks for a while, 


it would ſecure them from unkind weather, till got a 


WH — little hardened. In this changeable climate of England, 
mene 8 hardly any knowing when tender plants may 
1 be expoſed ſafely; yet tos much houſing and covering 


is to be avoided as much as poſſible. Many flowers 
wuo.ill need /up/ort. See page 56. For the method of 
Mäifting plants from pots, as into bigger, or to the open 


being 
conveniemly covered; in which caſe, put a bit of tic 
below the pot to keep out worms. 8 


Good ſeed from tender annuals will not be well had, 
but from February ſown plants. Skilful gardeners, 


ſowing early, and having plenty of dung and drawing 
Frames, e (ha ſurpriſing plants of the tender annua 


_ claſs, ſo that the globe amaranthus to three, and the 
giant coxcomb and tricolor from three to five Or {1x * 
high have been ſeen. Flowers deſigned to gather ſer 
from, ſhould begin to have ſome protection of fine 
about Mid.-Auguſt, at leaſt on nights, till they are fully 


— S620 


ripened in Seſitember. 


ser. xvin. 
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Scoop trowels of two or three ſizes will be found 
jery uſeful in the ſhifting of flowers in general, but 
particularly of the hot-bed ſort; and as they ſhould 
de clean from dirt when uſed, ſo alſo ſhould they be 
free from rut, by which they will work much plea- 
anter, and more ſucceſsfully: In ſhort all garden 
wols ſhould be kept bright, as well for uſe as neatneſs. 
Before a trowel is uſed, in the removal of a plant, it is 
z proper, and ſafe way, to cut ſtrait down round the 
root, and to the bottom, with a clean, and not very 
blunt knife; ſo will the trowel take all up whole; and 


he fibres will not be lacerated, or barked. 
A /nall watering pot (i. e. from two to three quarts) 


wth a fxely pierced roſe, is alſo neceſſary, to give re- 
feſhment without bending down the plants, or harden- 
ng the ſurface of the earth. 'The form of many 
good flower is ſpoiled in its infancy by rough watering, 
and particularly cafp/icums ; to avoid which evil, what; 


The þotting of plants is often careleſsly, but ought 
to be moſt carefully performed, that as little check as 
poffible may be felt by the roots. Fill the pot one 
half, or two thirds full, (as the caſe may require) and 
then make a hole in the middle, adapted in form to 
receive the plant, with its ball of earth; and do it right 
t firſt, ſo as not to be too high, or too low, for once 
put in, it will not be ſafe to take it out again, leſt the 
mould drop from the roots. Do not preſs the ball of 
earth, (as ſome do) but only juſt faſten the looſe 
mould that is put round it. If the ſoil is light, preſs 
hat a little which is firſt put in at the bottom. If a 
Plant that is to be potted be without mould about its 
roots, raiſe a hzl/ocÞ (at a proper height) in the middle 
of the pot, to lay the roots on and round: It muſt _ 
Ways be avoided planting in the pots 299 deep, becauſe 
o much of the pot is loſt as is above. In all fran, 
Pantati;as it is proper to ſhorten ſome of the roots, 
nd the moſt ſtraggling are to be choſen for the . 
= WS poſe ; 


erer watering pot is uſed, it ſhould be only half full. 
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poſe; ſo that when it is done with a Ball of earth 
ſome of the external fibres muſt be cut off, if it was 
not done by taking up, which it generally is when the 
plants are any thing large. - 


Annuals in hots will require water every day, in very | 


hot weather, and in moderately 10, every other; but 
thoſe in the open ground will do twice as long (or 


more) without water being given them. Some forts | 


will need more water than others, as cgg /lants and 
baljams, than coxcombs and tricelors. This matter, and 


a variety of others, will be learned by 9b/ervation, | 


without a good ſhare of which, no one can poflibly 
become a good gardener : The moſt exact directions 
will not take in every caſe, and rules will be of little 


aàrail, where the mind is not in diligent exerciſe. 
In general, potted plants require water according bo | 


the weather, their ſituation as to the ſun, the fize ot 
the pots, the tulnels of the roots, the quantity of leaves, 


and the particular nature of their ſ ubſtance, as fuccu- 
lent or not: The ſmaller pots muſt have the moſt. 


The earth alſo in which plants grow makes a great 
difference, as ſome ſorts of ſoil retain moiſture much 


longer than others. It may be a que/tion whether pots 


of annual flowers ſtanding in fans, ſhould have water 
conſtantly kept in them, or only watered (in due time) 
on the top, till it runs through: Both practices ar? 
followed by good gardeners ; but the latter ſeems belt, 


as keeping the young fibres at the bottom always fod- 


den can hardly be right: With reſpect to fcrennials 
(except of an aquatic nature) it muſt be wrong Lt 
pots of flowers in the ſummer be placed pretty much 
in the hade and /he/ter ; but not by any means be under 
trees, ora roof. 


the morning ſun till eleveu or twelve o'clock is the 
beſt; and iome perſons are fo curious in this re ſpect 
as to have awnings for the purpoſe, and temporary 
reed fences to keep off the wind, to which flocets 
(particularly of the tender kind) ſhould not be when) 


expoſco. 


A ſituation where they have only | 
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expoſed. Annuals, or even a few perennials, may be 


ol «ey eden much troudle, it properly managed: 
(or nnd after all, will not be fo fine as thoſe growing in 


\res MW the open ground. Some things are too tender for open 


and culture, and by potting they are conveniently protected 


and br frames, or by Houfing, and ſometimes ſimply gn | 


in, ing them in the ground, cloſe againſt a warm wall, 


bly in winter, where a little protection may be ealily 


ons MW given them; others it may be deſirable to pot, for the 


have tos much to do in this way. _ 


certainly deſirable, as long as the ſeaſon will permit 
| pendence in the autumn. 

The LESS-TEN DER annuals ſhould have a fli ht 
bed (about two feet thick) made for them at Mid- 
March, or a little after, being ſown and managed as 


lirefted for the tender ſorts, when they are one or two 
inches high, (according to their nature) they muſt be 


1alss 
Let 
auch 
nder 
only 
the 


ſpect I other bed, about one and a half foot thick of dung, 
or into the cold ground; the ſmall kinds at four or 

bve, and the larger at fix or eight inches aſunder, in a 
toll Ded well broke ſoil. Let them be immediately watered 
| --- ud 


Tary | 
Wels 


oſed. 


as bot in covered places, when nearly in full blow, for _ 
the WT the ſake of their ornament; but the latter ſhould not 
be continued longer than while the prime ſhow laſts. 
er It is adviſeable not to pot more plants than neceſſary, 


lake of moving them into particular places, when in 
bw, aud to have fome ready to put into the ground, 5 
where others are gone off, ſo as to keep certain fa- 

rourite borders and walks always in glow ; but do not 


| A /ccond ſowing of tender annuals ſhould take place 
two, three, or four weeks after the firit, according as 
wat was made, late or early; for their beauties are 


us to behold them, and they are the for/7's chief de- 


—— — — 
8 


laken up with a ſcoop trowel, ſo as to keep a ball of 
earth about their roots, and either tranſplanted on an- 
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Vvoung as may be; but fibrous rooted ones may be 
ſhifted much older. „„ 5 
Plants will ag a little even when removed with a | 
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and kept moiſt, and ſhaded from ſun till well ſettled, 


Here they may grow till their leaves begin to meet, 
when they ſhould he cut between their roots with 3 


knife, and lifted up neatly with a ſcoop trowel, to be 


995 potted Or planted where they ar E to flower 5 If this 
buſineſs is done well, they will receive but little check 


in their tranſplantation. Spindle rooted plants (as 


flocks) ſhould be moved where they are to blow, az 


large ball of earth; but as moſt likely /ome of the 


fibres of the roots are either broke or cut, the effect is 
natural, as a plant is chiefly ted by the youngeſt and 
moſt extreme parts of the root. If poſfible, let all /un- 
mier tranſplanted flowers be aded from fun, by garden 
pots, (raiſed a little) or otherwiſe, till they have ſtruck 
T freſh roots, which they will ſoon do; but uncover on 
| nights. This will occaſion ſome trouble; yet the ad- 
vantage attending it, makes it very adviſeable, and 
eſpecially the plants moved with none, or very little 
mould about their roots. „%% 
A at led for theſe, as it is moderate, may be covered 
With hoops and mats, and do very well, or rather bet. 
ter than frames and glaſs; for it often happens, that 
annuals are kept zo cloſe, by which they become weak, 
and get ſtunted when planted out in the free air, which 
is made (by over nurſing) unnatural to them. To- 


wards the end of April, almoſt any of them will come 


up under hand-glaſſes, on a warm border, in a light and 
rich ſoil; but they will blow late, and be not near io 


ſtrong. The Chne/e hollyhock, though it will certainly 
come 2h well at this late fowing, will be hardly able 


to produce flowers before winter, 'Thoſe flowers 0 


this claſs, however, that have been mentioned as to be 


occaſionally conſidered as hardy, may be thus treated 
ot a fern ble sg . 


Othet 


IO — RESO ———— — 


T 


their 
mide 


ſome 


Other modes of cultivation are, that a few of the 
plunged) in any hot bed that is in work for other 
would draw them up weak: This plan may do for 
to prick them out upon. 
not very early ſown, do exceeding well, (or rather beſt) 


particularly balſams. 


aſe ſhould be taken. 
muſt be removed on days, except the weather be bad; 


| 2 1 ther 1 18 dry. See N 8. 

—_— The HARDY ck ave fas little difference in 
bei- ficir temperature. Though all may be ſown from the 
chat middle to the end of March, as the beſt average ſeaſon, 
reak, ſome may generally with ſafety be ſown at Mid- Feb- 
hich Ny, as candy tufts, end u. tat k/prurs, hawkweed, 
To- lovatera, lobel”s catchfly, lupines, dwarf lyc/iins, nigella, 
come IN reef lieas, frofifnes, mulberry blight, oriental mallaw, 

it and ferficari Ia, ſun-flower, annual ſnaft dragon, Venus? s lootk- 6 
ar ſo 1-2 lafs, and navel wort, virginian, or annual flocks 8 
ainly und winged peas, with ſome others. 

able But nature ſeems evidently to direct an autumn ſow- 
rs of ing, tor many ſorts which are then ſhed (ſome always, 
to be ud others I come up at ſpring, and theſe make 


won, A number, call the above ſorts) therefore, might 


ſcattered on the lurface of the ground at random, 


les tender ſorts may be ſown in pots, and placed (not 
1 but they muſt not Le kept cloſe, or hot, which 
hem a little while, and a flight heat may be got ready 


Again, both this claſs of annuals, and the former, if : 


when on Jet beds under hand glaſſes, or paper — : 


What was ſaid of tender annuals apply here, as to 
ar, water, and cover, but more freedom in the preſent 
It any are under mats, the cover 


or it may be only turned back, and half off, to let the 
| fun and light in from the ſouth. Never let the /eeds 
or lants of annuals 17 want water when che wea- 
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the fineſt b/ow, and produce the beſt ſeed for propaga- 
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ſoon, and leave a number ſuitable to their vſual ſize of 
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not immediately as ſoon as ripe, but kept a little while 
to harden; but this is not a common practice, as 
gardeners like to have their borders ſpring dreſſed before 
they ſow their annuals. Es e 
For the /pring ſowing, the ground being deep dup, 
and we!/ broke, make hollows (by drawing the mould 
aſide) of from fix to twelve inches diameter, or more, 
according to the ſize of the garden, as large ones ſhould 
have the biggeſt patches. Sow thin, and cover ac- 
eording to the ſize of the ſeed, from a quarter to an 
inch. Take out mould enough to leave the patches | 
ſomewhat hollow, which will ſerve to ſhow where 
they are fown, and to receive the rain, or occaſional 
watering. If the plants come up crowding, thin them 


growth; as one only of the belvidere, cornbottle, perfi- 
caria, and ſun-Hoꝛber; two of the /avatera, oriental 
malloꝛo, mulberry blight, &c. three larkſpurs; and four 
of leſs plants. Annuals are very often ſown too thick, | 
and ſuffered to ſtand t cloſe for flowering, and that 

_ altogether not by neglect, but choice; yet a few ſhort 
ſtrong plants with fine full flowers, are ſurely better 
man tall dangling weak one. 
A /eeond, or even a third, ſowing of hardy annuals 
may be made, at two or three weeks between, to con- 
tinue the blow, eſpecially of thoſe that come early, 
and are ſoon off: May is not too late for the ſowing 
of theſe. The /ark/pur, for inſtance,” will make a long 
ſbow with us, by autumn and early, and late ſjring 
plants; in ſhort of every flower that blows in ſummer, 
there may be three ſowings, and two of thoſe that 
come early in autumn, in order to a full ſucceſſion. 
Hardy annuals do not in general tranſplant well, le 
ſhould be ſown where they are to remain, and they 
muſt have a good ſoil, as well as the tender kinds, 
order to ſucceſs. Take care to ſow the tale forts 
behind, and the loweſt in front, and to form the patches 
at a ſufficient diſtance from one another, that the you 
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may be ſtirred and raked between them. A garden 
may be too full of flowers, which it certainly 1s, if the 
earth is not ſeen about them; for when that is clean 
and freſh, all things growing in it appear more lively: 
[t is, as it were, the tak ground of a picture. 


5 * OF BIENWNIALS. V 

There are but a few of theſe, and the principal ſorts 
will be found in the /:/? of them, next ſection, where 
obſervations will be made on particular plante. 
Theſe are to be /own in drills, or in beds, at broad 


caſt, the latter end of March, or beginning of April, = 9 | | f 
| where they have _ the morning ſun, and the ground 0 
| ſhould be cool, or 


cept ſo by occaſional watering: 

The beginning of May, however, is not too late. 
Thin the young plants on the ſeed beds a little, ſoon 

after they appear, to about an inch, and again to three 


or four inches aſunder, and keep them well weeded. 


They may either thus remain till autumn, to be planted 


out where they are to blow; or if they grow too ſtrong 


and crowding, let every other be drawn in ſummer, 
(chuſing a moiſt time, if poſſible) and planted out 
wider into nurſery beds for uſe in autumn, or the fol- 
lowing ſpring : The latter ſeaſon will do for final 

planting, though the former is beſt, as the roots get 
eſtabliſhed in the ground; when if moved in the ſpring 


they meet with a check. It is beſt to tranſplant with 


earth about their roots; but ſhorten all ſtraggling fibres, 
and cut off dead and rambling leaves. In ſevere win- 
ters, thoſe moved in autumn are ſometimes killed, and 
therefore a few may be reſerved to ſpring, in caſe of 


ſuch an accident. 
= = *F T7 
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3. OF PERENNIALS. 
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. This claſs (as has been obſerved) is very numerous, 
and the plants are propagated, many of them by their 
roots, according to their nature, as fibrous, bulbous, &c. 
ſome by /ayers, ſuckers, Goes, flips, cuttings, &c. and 
very few by herd only; though all ſorts (bearing ſeed) 
are occaſionally propagated this way, for new varieties, 
or to produce finer plants, as thoſe from ſeed generally 
prove, with reſpect to ſtrength, ſymmetry, and flowers, 
It happens, however, when propagated from ſced, that | 
lometimes a better, but more frequently a leſs beautiful 
flower is produced of many ſorts; and this is the rea- 
Ion why the other modes of propagation are. ſo much 
adopted, by offsets, &c. as thus they come identically 
the ſame with the mother plant. Another obſtacle 
againſt ſome forts being /own is, that they are ſeveral 
years before they come to bear, as bulbous, and tube» 


* 


patience and perſeverance in railing bulbs and tubers, | 
and fow every year ſome of 'eachekrmd, which pajs 
them well, when they meet with an eminently goud 
flower. A new ſort of anemone, anricula, carnatun, 
 anuneulas, and even. a frolyanthus, will frequently fetch 
A guinea, and a tulip, or a 4ayacinth, ſometimes ten. 

- To raiſe bulbous and tuberous rooted. flowers, they 
ſhould be ſown in boxes (ſuppoſe three feet long, twa 
widle, and fix inches deep) of. light rich earth, about 
the middle of Auguſt, or Sefrtember, and ſetting them in 
a funny ſheltered place (not under cover) ſow ahmen 
and ranunculuſes a quarter of an inch deep; 'rijes,: col 
chicunis, and cyclamens, half an inch; and twlips, Int. 
tillaries, and hyacinths, near an inch deep, giving walef 
in a dry time, ſo as to keep the mould ſomewhat moiſt, 
but not wet. A little hay may. be kept over the ſeeds 
till the plants appear, which perhaps will be —_ 
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with ſome. Sowings may take place alſo in arch, 


or April, removing the boxes in May, to where they 
may have only the morning ſun. Thin them a little, 
if they come up thick, and when the ſtalks die, put on 


half an inch of fine mould; and after the decay of the 
leaf next ſummer, they muſt be planted out in nurſery 
beds, (latter end of 4ugu/?) two, or three inches afun- 


der, (according to their nature) and ſome will blow 


the following year, as the anemone and ranunculus, &c. 


tough the kyacinth will be four, or five, and the tulip 
ſeyen or eight firſt. Theſe muſt be removed from 
the firſt nurſery bed to another, (as ſoon as their tops 
are decayed) and planted at fix inches diſtance; and 
ever after treated as blowing plants. Keep them very 
clear of weeds, particularly the ſeed boxes, or borders. 
Protect the ſcedlings in ſevere weather from froſt, or 
heavy rain, by mats and hoops. A reed hurdle, or 
ſomething elſe, put up at the N. E. end, to break off 


the wind when it is harſh, will be proper. 


_ Fibrous rooted, &c. frerenn:als, if propagated from 
jed, are to be treated as b:ennals ; but they are moſtly 
increaſed (as obſerved) other ways, with leſs trouble, 
and c/iefly by parting the roots in autumy and firing, 
or by rooted {lips or offsets. Many of them have 


creeping roots, and increaſe ſo faſt, that it is neceſſary 
to take them up every three or four years; and a re- 
moval of this ſort is proper for nol 

order to greater neatneſs, and a ſuperior cultivation; 


for though large tufts look handſome, they may be t99 
bulky, and ſome kinds are apt to rot (as bachelor's but- 
tins) when thick, the ſtalks and flowers come weak, 


and che leaves, toward the bottom, turn yellow. 


In the next ſection, is a liſt of the moſt common, 
onamental, or curious forenual flowers, (eaſy of cul- 
tration) having fiaraus and fleſhy roots, of which not 


all the ſorts are named, but thoſe only which ſeemed 
Mot worthy. . 8 . „ 
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roots, and their general culture is, to take them up an. 
and ſtalks turn yellow and decay, then the root is at 


Covered in the ground for a few days, and then clean 
and harden them in the ſun, (ſparingly, if exceedin 
bot) when they muſt be ſtored in a dry place, till want. 
ed, for damp is apt to rot them: Never put many to- 
gether, for this reaſon. 1 5 


rene wed ſoil they meet with by a freſh plantation. It 
is not uncommon for bulbous roots to be ſuffered to 
ſttand many years without taking up; but then they 
| cramp and ſtarve one another, and are apt to go of 
from their original beauty. 
| Bulbs and tubers may be either replanted immediately 
on being taken up, or kept out of ground for ſeveral | 
months; i. e. during their natural periods of reſt. Au- 
tumn flowering bulbs are to be taken up in May, if 
their leaves are decayed. „% nds 
Sjring flowering bulbs ſhould be replanted in Se- 
tember, or October; thoſe of the ſummer in October, ot 
VWVovember; and thoſe of autumn in July, or Auguſt 
A little before, or after, is not very material; only 
when they are put in too ſoon, they come ſo forward 


 ſealy bulbs (as lillies) ſhould not be kept out of the 


times, as early and late in autumn, and early in the 
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Many ferennal flowers have bulbous and tuberus 
Wally ſoon after they have flowered, when their leaves 


reſt, and its fibres die. When firſt taken up, lay then 


It 1s not abſolutely neceſſary to take bulbs and tubers 
up every year, as every ſecond or third may do; but 
It is the common practice, becauſe it gives an oppor- 

tunity to remove the offsets for propagation, and the 


mother bulbs are thus ſtrengthened, as alſo from the 


as to be liable to be damaged in ſevere winters, and 
ſprings; and when kept out of the proud too long, 
the bulbs ſpend themſelves firſt in making roots. The 
— above ſix weeks, or two months. Thoſe that 

ower in ſummer, may be put in the ground at different 


new year, (not later than February) to obtain . - 
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Mon of blow. This is a common practice with the 
| anemone and ranunculus ; but when planted in winter, 
the ſoil ſhould be a dry one, or made ſo, by digging 
in a good quantity of fine ſea-coal aſhes, and coarſe, AM 
or drift ſand; elſe they are apt to rot, if much wet 
falls, eſpecially when followed by ſharp froſt. 'They „ 
may be ene from wet by mats, and from froſt by . 
 Offiets of bulbs, and weak tubers, muſt be planted 
1 month before the full-fized roots; and as they are 
not expected to flower the firſt year, ſhould be diſpoſed 
of in nur/cry beds, rather cloſe, where they may gros- p10 
z year, or two, according to their ſtrength, as ſone 
will be this time, or longer, before they flower. Thoſe we 
taken from ſcaly bulbs, will not endure to be out of 
ground, and muſt therefore be planted almoſt immedi- 
ately. Bulbs taken up out of ſeaſon, i. e. when they ||| 
have remained ſo long in the ground as to have ſtruck |||} 
out freſh roots, ſhould be removed with balls of earth;  |'I07 
for though they may live without this care, they will 
de exceeding weak; it is therefore neceſſary exactly 
to obſerve the proper ſeaſon for removal. i 
The oil that beſt ſuits bulbous and tuberous roots | 
in general, is a ſandy loam; but moſt of the forts are ³ 
not very nice. The ground for them ſhould be well 1 
dug, two ſpades deep, that their fibres may ſhoot freely. 4 
their offsets ſwell eaſily, and wet be completely drained 
from them, when much of it falls. And this work | 
ſhould be done a week before planting, that the ground 
may ſettle. In a light ſoil, roots of the ranunculus have | 
been found to ſtrike a yard deep, which may admoniſh, | 
that in a clay bottom, it is proper to lay a body of # 
ſtones there, (ſuppoſe at eighteen inches) that too | | 
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much moiſture may not be detained. 3 
The dehth at which bulbs ſhould be planted, muſt be 8 | 
cording to their ſize, three or four inches deep, from 
eir top. Tubers alſo according to their ſize; ane 
Nenies and ranunculuſes at two, or two and a half 0 
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inches, &c. Some bulbs will come up even when a 
foot below the ground, as crown imperiali, and eracujes, 
at ſix inches, or more; ſome perſons have, therefore, 


planted them deeper than the above rule, in order-t 


be able to ſtir the ſurface of the ground without dam- 
Tr '* Or I TO dis 
8 The proper diſpaftion of bulbous and tuberous roots, 
is eicher in beds (a trifle rounded) of from three to four 
feet and half wide, for the curious forts; or in patches 
of the ſmaller ſorts, io form cluſters of three. four, or 
five, agreeable to the room they require. Thiere fou 


be only one in a place (generally) of tie white, or 


orange lilly, crown imperial, and ſuch like large bulbs, 
In beds, the fancy ſorts of bulbs, and tubers, may be 
ſiet in rows, eight or nine inches aſunder, and from 
five ro ſeven inches in the rows, according to their 
 fize, The diſtance of four inches apart is, however, 
buy ſome floriſts, thought ſufficient for eaxcmontes and 
ranunculuſes; but certainly more were better, where a 
ſtrong blow is a firſt object. Hyacinths ſhould be 
_ planted at ſeven, or eight, though they are more com- 
monly at fix inches. Tulips ſhould be at eight, or 
When Hilanted, if rain does not come in about four 
Aays, beds of bulbs and tubers ſhould be watered, to 
| ſet them growing, that they may not rot. 
Though bulbs may be planted by a dibble, (taking 
care that the mould does not lay hollow about the 
Toots) a better way is, to draw drills, and place them 


in, giving them a gentle preſſure into the ground, and 


covering neatly up. A little free ſand ſhould be 
ſtrewed along the bottom of the drills, under hyacinths, 
anemonies and ranunculuſes, if the foil is not quite 4 
light one. e 


g bulbs is, to draw the 


The beſt way of planting 


mould off the bed to a /ufficient depth; then lay the 


ſurface perfectly level; give a watering ; and when 


the top is, a little dry, mark it out into proper fized 
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ſquares; then place a bulb in the middle of each, and 


carefully cover up, ſo as not to throw them on their 
ſides. 8 3 33 Eg | T0 5 oF 
Thoſe bulbs and tubers in beds, may convenientl) 


he re tected, when in flower, from rain and ſu n, by ay. 

evning, which will continue them in perfection 1 
blow. much longer than if always expoſed. When 
theſe lowers, in beds, firſt break ground, if the weather 


is ſevere, they may have an awning of mats, or cloth, 


occaſionally” over them; or a little peas haulm, or 
| wheat /iraw, laid thinly on, juſt to protect their tender 
fate a little; this regards particularly ng/ts, but on 
days a cover ſhould not remain on in tolerable weather. 


But before the ſhoots appear above ground, valuable 


beds of theſe flowers ſhould be ſheltered from having 
much wet, (even all through winter) as moiſture gives 
J)) on HEE Eten tr 
. Sfring flowering bulbs may be apes" forward by 


planting them 


ſucceſſion. Let the bulb juſt touch the water, which 
mould be ſoft, and repleniſhed ſo often as to keep it 
up to the bottom of the bulbs. Let it be completely 


changed about once a week; and if a bit of nitre, the 
lze of a pea, be put in each time, it will ſtrengthen 


the blow. 9 
Though bulbous flowers are hrhgated plentifully 


byroot offscts, yet ſome are increaſed from little bulbs 


0 4 formed 


in ots and water-glaſſes, and ſetting 
them in warm rooms, or hot- beds; and thus, 8 even in 
winter, we may have ornaments and ſweets that court 
our admiration. The great variety of Hyacinths and 
folyanthus narciſſus, furniſh us amply in this way; but 
ler early bulbs may alſo be thus forwarded. Pots, - 
placed in a warm F:tchen window, may be brought 
forward to blow in the parlour; or placed in any 
window, open to the ſouth, will forward them. Theſe 
ſhould be potted in O&ober, and have a light dry ſoil, _ 
occaſionally giving water. Bulbs may be put in glaſſes 
at this time, and once a month after, to February for a 
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good light earth. See page 290. Perſons of leiſure | 
and cunolity, would do well to amuſe themſelves in 


An ob/rrvation may be here made, that the ſame 


| for ſome are renewed every Year, as the ug: and 


ms includes iets. 


formed on the ſides or tops of the Halls, as the nah) 
tribe, and the bulbiforous /i/y. Theſe ſhould be taken 
off in Auguſt, dried in the ſun, and then planted in 
— — ˙ ꝛ» » 
Bulbs, propagated from of5ets, produce a flower ex. 
a cttly like the parent; and varieties are only to be ob- 

tained from ſeed, which never comes quite like the 
„00 
Let ſeed be ſaved only from choice flowers, be 
thorough ripe, and being hardened a little in the ſun, 
they may be ſowed ſoon after, in pots, or boxes, of 


this way, that we may not be ſo much indebted to 
Foreigners, for a ſupply of new flowers of this claſs. 


| bulb (as is often thought) does not always continue; 


Others the ſecond, third, &c. So that when taken up 

to remove offsets, the principal bulb of the tulip, &c. 
Which is commonly eſteemed the old one, is, in fact, 
a new formed one, though (perhaps) not leſs in Lizes 
c 


a 05050 


As many $HRUBS (i. e. woody plants) are propa- 
gated in a view principally 10 their flowers, they will 
properly enough be conſidered a little here, as to their 
| Propagation. See ſection On Shrubs and Shrubberits. 
Ihe deciduous fhrubs that are moſt uſually cultivated 
for their ornamental nature, will be found in the liſts 
of the next ſection; and their modes of profrggation are. 
denoted thus: — 5. budding —c. cuttings g. graff— 
J. layers—r. roots /. ſeeds—/l. ſlips u. ſuckers—Þy 


= 
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Of the various methods of firoiagating trees and 
frubs, that by /ced is the beſt, where it can be adopted, 
(as has been obſerved) and the ſeaſon is autumn or 
| ſpring. I in autumn, it may be earlier, Or later, as 
the ſeeds ripen; for ſoon after they are ripe is the moſt 
proper time to commit them to the earth, covering the 
ſmaller ſeeds from half to a full inch; and kernels, 


nuts, &c. from two to three inches, according to their 


fze. Any ſort that is doubted to ſtand the winter in 
ſeed-beds, may be ſown in pots, or boxes, and houſed 
in ſevere froſts. If in /pring, (as it is a good rule to 
ſow a little at both ſeaſons, and ſome tender ſorts re- 
| quire the latter) the ſeed muſt be carefully kept from 
damp and vermin, and put into the ground towards 
the end of February, or early in March. The ſeeds of 
ſome of the more delicate forts will require to be ſown, 
at this ſeaſon, on a ſlight hot-bed; and if a few of ||| | 
mot of the ſorts were thus treated, it would be a good ||| 
method, the better to inſure their germination, and to 


forward them. Let ſpring ſown ſeeds be watered oc= 
caſionally, according to the weather, to keep them 


moiſt. The earth they are ſown in ſhould be mode- 


ntely light, dry and rich, and formed into beds of four 


feet wide, either in drills or at broad-caft, firſt drawing 


earth off into the alleys, to cover with. See p. 70, 72. 
American trees and ſnrubs do very well in this cli- 
mate, but the young plants are generally tender, and 
ſhould have ſome protection, one, two, or three years, 


till they get woody, and inured to the climate. 


For graffing and budding, (as ſome ſhrubs are pro- 


Pagated this way) ſee the ſection On C ing ; and 


tor the propagation by ſuckers, cuttings, layers, &c. ſee. 
ſection 5, page 85, to the end; about ſuckers, ſee alſo 


Page 114. Thoſe trees, or ſhrubs, from which cuttings 
of the ſame year's growth may be had in June, or Fulys 
may be greatly helped to ſtrike root, by covering them 


cloſe with a kand-glaſs; (as directed concerning pinks) 


and if a glaſs were put 2 layers, which are dificult 
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to ftrike, it would help them. 
| arl utus, liſt 5, next ſection. 


and ſhrubs raiſed from ſeed grow the largeſt, from 
layers generally prove leſs, and from cuttings the leaſt, 
Where 0 can be Ems it is preferable (0 


7 | 5 27g g., 
— ©» Shrubs and — , Fer * ſee my 169, 


8 W. for el, and * ſoil 
be undaſtocd as (pretty much) . ent as i = 
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See obſervations on the 


This mode of propagation is particularly adapted to 


four ſorts of evergreen ſhrubs, which emit fibres more 

freely from the younge/? wood. 
treated thus, the cuttings may be ſet early in ſpring; 
or glaſſes may be put over thoſe put out in autumn. 
But ſpring cuttings, potted, and ſet on a flight hot. bed, 
with 1 is the ſureſt method to make difficult 
Joris {ſtrike root. 


It may prove an obſervation of ſome ol that trees 


For Slantine 5 managing ſhrubs, tre. for ſection 9 g, 
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TY indeed thoſe marked otherwiſe may grow in a 
contrary kind, and often do, though 0 ſo flouriſi- 
8 5 
1 he time of flowering is annexed to thoſe trees and 
firubs that are thus at all ornamental, and the more 
endinary heights they are found to attain are denoted 
in the arrangement; .a circumſtance hitherto much 
wanted, as uſeful and neceſſary to be known, in order 
to a right diſpoſal « of them, I hoſe of a naturally low 
growth have. been, ſometimes, planted behind in Arub- 
beries, &. and the taller, forward; but yet this unfor- 


Sa tunate circumfſance mult be unavoidable to every in- 
aft | _ nt Panter who has no other guide, than that 
= The colours of the 10 Wers are idee when op- 
EE portunity permitted, as agreeable to be known, and of 
n 9, ; 
169 uſe in the dif poſal of them at planting, to diy you fr the 


ſcene perly. 
doch «b/c /crvations, as may be mought a uſeful 
and neceffary, will follow each li}? ; but as neither ail : 
the ſorts, nor the varieties of each ſort, could be enu- 
merated in ſuch a work as this, ſo alſo the mmnuti@ of 
propagation, &c. is more than could be comprehended, 
or expected: Fchio volumes (ſo copious is the ſubject) 
have lef a variety of plants unnoriced, and much un- 
| kid reſpeCting eultivation. For ordinary uſe, a greater 
enumeration, or more enlarged particulars, would (in- 
deed) have made the book 4% valuable. If the election 
ad infof mation is good, (and pains have been taken 
in the büifineſs) thoſe for whom this book 1 1s 1 
Vill hays” no Teaſon to complain. 
— The Names of trees, ſhrubs and flowers, are in many 
| "hes + various, as ſometimes the ſcientific name pre- 
ans, and at other times the trivial; and of neither is 
FE there A perfect agreement. The obj ect therefore here 
4 1 has been, to give that name by 8 each is ſuppoſed 
are to to be beſt known. Different plants are often called 
foil, e the ſame name, and a nice dücrimination is | made 
and ͤĩâ7éẽ4— 


— — — — 
r Da ͤ ꝓß Ä 


means that there are others; and where it is added to 


WW month's duration. It is the nature of ſome things to 
Wi Keep in blow all the ſummer; to encourage which, 


1 2 : Ltsw- of deciduous trees, 
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wp 
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by botaniſts, according to leaf and flower; but theſs 
are no farther ets than Ber Lg and roy 
Icriptions are given of each, as cannot (it is hoped) 
Tail to identify the ſort, when applied for to a nurſery. 
—_— 17 nor" 10 
In the following /;/ts of trees, the larger are marked 
with an aſteriſm; and in the /;/ts of firubs and flowers, 
diſcrimination of ſize is made by figures, each bei 
divided into four ſorts, as to height; and the lowel 
marked No. 1. But it is ever to be underſtood, that 
the /oz}, and other circumſtances, will make a differ- 
ence, as to ſtature; ſo that the greater may become 
the leſs, and the leſs the oreater. * © ps 
Where et cetera (i. e. Sc.) is affixed to forts, it 


„ „„ „ 


the time of flowering, it ſignifies of more than one 


| dead flowers ſhould always be ſpeedily taken off, as 


uſuall 


[ef 


in- 
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+» Mople, great, aſh-leaved, opalus or Italian, 1./.fu. May 


——— com. ſmall, Norway, Penſilvanian, &c. ditto 
Medlar com. German, Nottingham and Italian, /. I. May 


Mountain aſh is ſometimes a foreſt tree, ſee next liſt 
# Nettle tree, as next liſt, grows large, and is a foreſt tree 


Nut tree, common haze + Or any orchard fort, I. ſuf. 5Y 


» Oak Engliſh, American ſorts, Spaniſh, Italian, &c. . 
+ Plane, Eaſtern, Weſtern, middle, or Spaniſh, /. I. c. May 
* Poplar, white, black, tremulous and Carolina, c.!./u. m. 


Service tree, the wild maple leaved, /. I. June 
»* Sycamore, is the great maple, which fee. _ 


„ Walnut, the common, or royal, and black Virginian, J. 
3 I ow, WR, or Ever Tavern, porgve ane week, ee. 


„„For underweed amongſt ſoreſt trees, the uſual ſorts 
are, alders, afh, beech, birch, hazei, hornbeam, fallow, 
r en gadkone Hrs ca No. net 


Alders cuttings of it may be thick truncheons of a 
yard long, pointed, and thruſt into ſoft ground half 1 
way, or into a hole made with an iron bar, and will 
grow readily. Th : 
lars, willows, and fallows ; alſo elders. 


This is the way alſo to propagate f- 


A, the American ſorts do not grow near fo large 


a the common Engliſh, For the ornamental athes, 


_ xz 7 CG 
Beech was formerly much uſed for hedges about, 
and the diviſions of, a garden, and it ſerves well for this 


purpoſe, as it bears the ſhears ; but it muſt be regularly \| 
clipt twice a year, the latter end of June and Auguſt, 


or it will ſoon get out of order. 


- Birch is reckoned the worſt of timber, yet the wood 


has its uſes in ſeveral particular buſineſſes. The 

American ſorts grow much larger than the Englih. 

The tree is of that accommodating nature, that it will 
8 grow 
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$70w in any ſoil or. ſituation, wet or dry. It is well 
nown, that a wine is made of its ſap, by boring holes 
in full grown trees in ſpring, before the leaves come 
out; and from a number of trees a great deal may be 
collected. Without being unpleaſant, (if properly 
made) birch wine is reliſhed by many, and is reckoned 
very medicinal in ſcorbutic, and other complaints. For 
the whole proceſs, ſee Family Herbal, octavo, by W. 
Mleyrick, furgeon,, a book worthy of notice. Thereis 
a method of catching the liquor, by putting into the 
holes (deeply bored) faucets of elder. © 
Elm, the wych is the quickeſt grower, and will 
flourith in any foil ; but the broad leaved is reckoned 
the beſt timber, and the {mall leaved the moſt: orna- 
mental, but it muſt have a good foil to flouriſh, . The 
- .wych is eaſily raiſed from teed, (ſown after it. is ripe} | 
but the other torts are propagated from- fuckers, or 
layers, or graffing on the vych. In order to obtain 
ſuckers, and thoots for layers, /7;o!s are to be formed 
by cutting down ſome young trees, almoſt cloſe to the | 
ground. Trees from layers are better than trum ſuc- 
kers. Obſerve, that whatever is to be propagated by 
layers, or ſuckers, making /tcols is the way to procure 
them. , on a ny 
" Hornbeam, the common fort will grow very largein 
ſome foils, but the Virginian (flowering yellow) will 
hardly reach thirty feet, and the 4op not above twenty. | 
All the hornbeams (the hop moſt) have been uſed much 
tor clipt hedges, and partitions in gardens and pleaſure 
grounds, but the oricntal fort ſuits the purpoſe beſt, 
being naturally dwarfith. The hornubeam feathers | 
down lower and thicker than any other tree, and the 
property of holding its decayed leaves on all winter, 
adapts it for a ſcreen from winds. — — 
Nut tree, as timber, will be beſt propagated from 
nuts, either to remain where ſown, or planted out 
While young, keeping the ſtems trimmed up, free ot 
' ſhoots; to about five or fix feet, (according to ſtrength 
A an 
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| a then to Carmi a head, topp ping the leading 6000 for 
the purpoſe, which will occaſion ſeveral branches to 
proceed from the upper eyes; and this is the way to 
form all ſorts of trees to good heads. 
Oak, the Engli/h produces the beſt wood, but the 
| American forts are the faſteſt growers, though they do 
not atiain to the fize of the Engl: N. A cool ſtrong 
ſoil produces the handſpmeſt trees, and tougheſt timber. 
Oaks thould not be above three or four years old before 
they are planted, for the older they are, the more check 
they receive, and it is a tree that does not tranſplant 
well. Hence all the care ſhould be taken that can be 
in the bufineſs. Sce ſcclion 10, But oaks ſucceed beſt 
without removal, having a taſi, or downright root, 
which is frequentiy broke in taking up: All trees 
| would probably thus come finer, if it was convenient. 


The conſequence. of preferving the tap has been ſuſ- 


| pected ; but it 15 certainly! Nature's directidn, for rather 
than give up tlie point, the tap of the oak will make 
us way downward, in a direct ne, rough the hardcit 
Joils, See page 80. 
Polar to propagate by cuttings, ſee alder ; but 1 
younger and ſmaller cuttings. for this tree do better, as 
. thoſe of one or two years old, and half a yard long: 
The black poplar does not ſucceed well by truncheons. 
Malnut, when pianted for timber, ſhould be young, 
and the tap root, if poſſible, preſerved whole. Ihe 
black Virginian grows more erect, but the other makes 
mme largeſt tree, and beſt wood. Ihe white Virginian 

8 the ictery aut, All theſe make the beſt trees, when 
grown from feed without tranſplanting. 
 /Fulew and Ane to propagate by cuttings, ſce 
alder. 

*.* Of all the $77 tu ces here mentioned, the aſh, 
the beech, the elm, and the oa, are the principal; and 
to plant theſe, and others, is a work of the moſt com- 
mendable, and eventually of the moſt profitable kind. 

Lee pages 79, 115,22. — 

Liar 5 
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Lier of large deciduous trees, conſidered chiefly * 


Tu ornamental, for pleaſure grounds, &c. 


Annona, cuſtard apple, or papaw tree, /. May. d. 

f ® Beeck, white and yellow fir riped leaved, 56. gr. in. 
Birch, weeping or pendulous twigged, 7 J. Ju. 
Buckthor , common purging berried, J. ſz. c. "RE 

* Catalpa (tree bignonia) or trumpet flow er, 6. I. J. 5 


: Cherry, the bird, common and Corniſh, &c. /b. gr. May 
lens „Ac. l. ſu. May 
8 * Czeſuut, ſcarlet flowered and ſtriped leaved, . . gr. May 


Cornelian, male cornus, or cornel, 


Date plum, or per ſimon, is the piſhamin below. 


| * Elm, pendulous twigge ed and variegated leaved, /. gr. 


Frangula, alpine and berry bearing alder, 7 c. He. June 
_ Gleditfia is the acacia above, which ſee 
© Hornbeam, oriental, and variegated leaved, 1. gr. 


| Laburnham, com. broad and narrow leaved, 7. cel, May | 


 Larch, or the deciduous pine, fee laſt liſt. 


2 Lime (or linden tree) with variegated leaves, I. c. gr. 
Magnolia, umbrella, glaucous leaved, &c. J. l. c. June. & 
. May 


Mountain aſt, or bird's ſervice, pl. and ſtrp. 
2 Nettle hee, black and purple fruited, J. I. ſu. May- 
* ———— bloach leaved of both ſorts, gr. May 
* Oat, ſtriped, and red leaved Virginian, 6. gr. /; 
Pifamin, Indian and European, J. / ſu. May, d. 
* Piftachia nut, or com. turpentine tree, &c. /. J. May 


* Poplar, with variegated or ſtriped leaves, c. I. gr. 
# Robinia, com. or falſe acacia, wh. flow. /. c. I. ſu. June 


——— {ſor other ſorts, fee the following liſt 
» Service tree, or ſorb apple, true and baſtard, /. I. May 
Tacamalacca, or balſamic pages tree, c. I. ſu. 


* T — tree, ſometimes calle 


i iburnhany 


» Heacis, triple thorned, fewer themed, &e. / Le 1 Iuly 

A, Calabrian manna, and large flowering, gr. May 

A veeping and variegated, wh. and yel. leaved, 5.37. 
warf a a, (mall white bunches) J. gr. May 


lily lowered, J.,. lu. July 
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Viburnbam, or meally way-faring tree, /. I. c. ſu. May 
—— — American ſorts, and ſtriped, 6. gr. in. May 
* Willow, weeping, ſhining leaved, and yel. twigged, c. 
| +,* Theſe ornamental trees are proper to plant at the 
back of fhrubberies, &c. and here and there one on 
the ſkirts and fronts of woeds, or plantations of timber, 
and along the boundaries of grounds. Here they will 
appear to great advantage; but more fo fingly in de- 


timber. 


Aunena is of North America, but ſomewhat tender, 


potted and houſed in winter for a year or two, but not 
OO Oe Wn To Co 
 Buckthorn, if raiſed from ſeed, ſow early in autumn, 
as ſoon as the berries can be procured, and perhaps 
ſome may come up the following ſpring, but moſt of 
FF them wil lay another year. This is the caſe with 
z fol 175 
Catalpa ſhould grow ſingly, that it may have its 
natural wide ſpread, and, if poſſible, let it be on a plat 
of graſs, where it will appear to great advantage. It 
is very hardy, but as it comes out late, it is adviſeable 
to give it a 3 aſpect. 3 3 
 Magnolias are to be conſidered as rather tender, 
ff <ſpecially young plants. The glaucous leaved is of 
ſay the loweſt growth, (about ten feet) but all are elegantly 
ornamental with their white flowers: There is alſo a 
June dlue lowered one. Let them have a dry foil, as all 
tender plants ſhould, as well as a warm ſituation. 
Mountain aſh produces its white flowers in May, but 
bey are little ornamental. Its foliage, however, is 


pretty. 


| tached ſituations: Moſt of them are good wood fr 


| and therefore ſhould have a favourable ſituation. It 1 | 
muſt be raiſed on a hot-bed in ſpring, and the ſeedlings |||} 


Tuliſi tree is tender whilſt young, but afterwards 
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pretty, and its fruit of red herries is one of the greateſt 


ornaments of autumn, coming very early, and hanging 
all winter, F the blackbird, &c. will let them alone. 
Ass it deſerves the moſt conſpicuous ſituation, it will be 


proper to plant ſome near the houſe,” and where bird 


are likely to be diſturhed from too frequent viſits. 


 Piſhamin, or date filum, is chiefly cultivated here as 


of ornamental foliage, for its fruit is rarely reliſhed, 
and, like the medlar and. /orb, muſt be in a ſtate of decay 


before it is eatable. If propagated from layers, it muſt 


be done in /pring, and the following Maren (juſt as 


wy begin to ſhoot) they may be tranſplanted. If 
raiſed from feed, ſow it on a hot-bed in ſpring, and 
houſe the young plants in pots the firſt winter: Allow 


— 1s tree a dry foil. 


— Hachia, this is the hardieſt of three ſorts. Treat 
it as a tender plant, whilſt young, for three or four 
years, and let it have finally a ſheltered and dry fitu- 


very hardy; is uncertain in flowering, but handſome 


in its leaf and growth, and has been uſed to be planted 
ſingly on lawns, &c. It is a native of Virginia, where 
it attains to ſo vaſt a ſize, as to be from twenty to thirty 
feet in girth, though here it keeps pace only with an 
3 ordinary 1 „ 7 TED Do et. 
Virburnſiam, though a way-faring tree, (found by 


the road ſide) is very pretty, by its hoary leaves, and 


- white flowers, ſuccected by fruit in autumn, in bunches 
of red berries. The American ſorts grow not near ſo 


high, but they rarely ripen their berries here. The 
wariegated. ſort does not grow ſo large as the plain, 
which is the caſe with all ſtriped plants. 5 
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II. 


pr th, or namental tor Pieafure grounds. 


———— oriental filver leaved, /e. April 


Aogle, Siberiun and \' irginian crabs, /. gr. May | 
* —— Tartarian crab, beautiful large fruit, gr. May 


® bake, thorny Virginia, or Angelica tree, bs r. Aug. 
* Azarole thorn, Virginian cockſpur, &c. . L'6. gr. May 


Berberry, red, white, and ſtoneleſs red, c. J. 


Benjamin tree, or benzoin gum, yel. flow. 
Bignonia, lee trumpet flower 


 ſena, ſee colutea 
* u, ſea, European, and Canadian, 7 c. I. June 


* Cherry, com. double white and bluſh flow. 5. gr. May 


7 Bars 


— Mahaleb, or perfumed cherry, /. T. gr. May 


Clematis, (a climber) fee wvirgin's Leer 5 
Colutea, com. or tree bladder ſena, vel. flow. / J July 


Hawthor u, com. doub. ſcarl. berried; &c. 6. gr. I. May 


LI 


— 


-- Virginian thorned and thornlels, /.. 5. gr. May 
* Judas tree, com. and Canadian, pur. red, wh. /. May 


' LisT of Aller deciduous bats; Or firubs of tree 


— —————y———_—_ - —_— —— — — = — — — — —_ 
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; Almond 117, ſwee: and bit at and wh. flow. Iz. Apr. 


| Andromeda, tree fort, or Carolina ſorrel tree, 1. fu. a 


double flow. Chineſe (Pyrus ſpectabilis) gr. May 
; 3 very ſmall or berry crab, /. gr. May 


* Azederach, com. bead tree, or paternoſter nut, /. holy 
7 v4 72 oy 


1 Bladder nut, five and three leaved forts, / fu. t 2 | 


Carag ana, or Siberian robinia, yel. flow. c. I Ju. May 
" Cobiobur ul, or baſtard caſline, wh. flow. F.h. ABC - 


_ —— weeping, or pendulous branched, / b. gr. May 


S dwarf American cheſnut, or oak, /. in May 5 


* Dog wood, or bloody twig, com. and Virginian, c. I June 
ler, bl. wh. gr. and red berried and ſtriped, c. I/. June 
Gueldre roſe, often called ſnow- ball tree, c. I. ſu. May 


" ——— Glaſtonbury, blows ſometime in winter: I. b. gui 


Kidney-bean tree, Carolina, blue ſcar. and rod, J. July d. 


„ Lilac, com. purple, blue and white flow. / fect Mag 
Fon | | | ed ary 


— 
b —_ 
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| Medlar, woolly leaved, pur fl. red fruit „fl. b. gr. May 


| © Nettle tree, eaſtern yel. flow. and bloached Al. e. 5 May 
* Oleafter, or wild olive tree, I. c. June d. 

| Peach, doub. bloſſ. as a ſtandard, no fruit, 5. April | 
* Pear, doub. bloſf. harſh baking fruit, 5. gr. May 
Plum, doub. bloſſ. and ſtriped leaved, 6. gr. May 


| Privet, deciduous, plain and ftriped, yy u. I. c. June 


Roòinia, or role acacia, ſcar. flow. /. c. I. ſu. May 
— — ſhrubby quaternate leaved, yel. J. /. fu. 2 


Sypiadle tree, nar. broad, and ſtriped leaved, J. b. c. gr. Ap. 
Sumacl, tanners, wh. A. and ſtag's horn, red, I.fu 7. june : 


| — Carolina ſcarlet, and Canadia red, &c. ditto 


Tamar iſt, French, with pale red flowers, c. 1 /. July 
iD | Venetian, (cotinus) pur. flow, / 1 ＋ huly 
85 . » Trumpet flower, (bignonia) ſcarlet and yel. c. J /. July | 
Piburalanm, variety as to leaf, white flow. /. c. ſu. July 
pur. flow. /.c. Aug. 
= ſingle pur. blue, red ſtriped, 5. c. July 


A s — entire leaved, doub. 


- ſee clematis, in the next liſt 


0 White beam, or white leaf tree, wh. flow. 7. ] fu May : 


24 In the 3 lit, 1 are n plants rather 
too tender for open culture, but every thing does ſo 


much better abroad, than when their roots are con- 


5 fined in pots, and houſed, that it 1s — io ” 2 


as what may be done in this — 


| OBSERVATIONS on PARTICULAR REIS, xc. — 


1 tree is tender, ad muſt therefore have 2 
ſituation accordingly. It is always a part of the greet- 


houſe furniture, but does well ſometimes abroad. 
 Aþþle, theſe crabs produce rather ſlender wood, and 
therefore to have them ſtrong and fruitful, (and con- 
ſequently beautiful) ſhould not be in a crowded, or 
ſhady ſituation, but rather, as much as poſſible, in de- 
ed ſingle plants. The fruit of the three firſt makes 
ſuperior tarts, and the latter an excellent preſerve; an 


the truit of all of them may be introduced 1 in the deſert, 


when 


> ©: 09 © > — CO 00 0 
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X. 
when full ripe. Allow the double flowering apple, 4 
good ſituation, to preſerve its charming blow as long 
%%éͤk 88 * 
| 2 conſider as tender; its foliage is beautiful, 
flowers white, and fruit yell. 
Caſiobury buſh ſhould have a ſheltered fituation, 
particularly the young plants, which ſhould be pro- 
| tected for two or three winters 
| Kidney-bean tree, (climbers) the two latter ſorts are 
rather green-houſe plants, but have done abroad. 
Sſindle tree (ſometimes called fir ictwood is very 
beautiful with its leaves in autumn, for de many 
| other plants) it is chiefly conſidered as ornafffental, its 
flowers making a peor appearanc. The ſeed lies two 
J 
Trumpet flower, ſometimes called ſcarlet jaſmine, is a 


for ſupport; or having ſomething to climb on it will 
| proceed much in the way of an koney/uckle. It is ra- 
| ther tender, and muſt have a good ſituation ; but when 
properly managed is a great beauty. Prune it to @ 

few eyes, preciſely upon the principle of a vine. 


IV. 


| Ltsr of the lower deciduous trees and woody plants, 
called trubs, cultivated for ornament:t:t: 


2 Almond, dwarf, ſing. and doub. red fl. /. ſu. b. gr. Apr. 
2 ——— dwarf, with leaves hoary underneath, ditto 
3 All. ſpice tree, Carolina, or pompadore, J. May d. 
| Ally/on, prickly and hoary leaved, wh. /. ſu. c. July 4. 


J Amelanchier, dwarf bl. fruited madler, {obs 7. May 
2 Andromeda, ſhrubby wh. yel. red and pur. fl. / I. ſu. July 


| trailing plant, and therefore requires training to a wall 


+ Althea frutex, pur. red, wh. ſtrip. fl. &c. J. /u./. Sept. 


3 Aralea, herbacious Canada and Virginian, r. /. June 
Axalia, American honeyſuckle, wh. red, ſcar. J. r. July 
ID i 4 Bladder 


| 
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4 
3 — - ſhrubby Ethiopian ſcarlet, J. Aug. d. 


erer 


© © E I > 


" OP 


4 Bladder ſena, Pocock's early deep yellow, /. June 
| OI, EErTYs oriental, or the blood red, /.{. July 


— . —ſeec colutea in the lat li, "ad below © 


4 Bramble, doub. bloſſomed, and wh. berried, 1. ſuf. May 


4 Briar, ſw. ling. doub. ſemi. pink and ſcar. 7 ut l. June 


2 Broom, com. Engliſh, Dyer's, and dw. Portugal, /r. May 
3 ——- large Portugal, and upright Montpelier, r. Iu 
WM 

2 Bucktlorn, dwarf purging berried, /I. c. May 


- wh. flowered, trailing and upright, /. r. June 


long leaved dwarf ditto, VI. e. May 
Button tree (cephelanthus). American, /.1.c, July 
Clematis (virgin's bower) upright wh. blue, . /. June 
— oriental, climbing yel. flow. J. c. Ma 
Candleber 19 myrile, wh. flow. blue berried, /./ hr u. m. 
— ,. Carolina, br. leav. oy, ju. 10 m. 


Cherry, com. dwarf, and dw. Canada bird. /. b. gr. May 
Clethra, alder leav ed, full of wh. flow. JI. ſu. Julr, Kc. 


Cotoneafter, (x medlar) or dw. quince: /. I. B. gr. May 
Coreopfis, two American ſorts, yel. flow. of. July, &c. 
de ee 2 ub, e com. yel. flow. /i. lic. June 
— — ndiflagus, and ſilvery, vel. fl. / June 
; F. flaws upright and trailing, 7 June 
G11 Us, bl. ba Feflile leaved, /. c. I. June, 4. 
Elder, dwarf, 71 Bw. and black fruit, I. c. July 


3 Gale, the ſwect willow. or Dutch my tle, r. June w. 


4 Cermander tree, wh. yel. and pur. flow. A. c. J. July, d. 
eee, gooleberry leaved, yel. fruited, /. May 


mamelis (witch hazel) Virginian, /.!. flow. in wint. 


2 1 Climbing Eng. wh: and red, c. J. /. June, &c. 


——— clmbipg Dutch red, early and late, ditto 


* : a 


—— erett fly, wh. flow. and red berry, ditto 


— . there are two climbing fried leaved forts 

Hydrangia, Virginian white flowering, r./a. Aug. 

Sean fr ate, br. and nar. leay cd, L He 7 45 
Tel ns 


= 


- 


SECT, vin, 


| Chaſte tree, nar. and br. leaved, pur. and wh. 7 c. Sept. - 


Colutea (coronilla) joint-podded, Spanith, &c. / june 


> n t ee 
In enen 


1 


climb, Italian, wh. red, and yel. c. / May | 


—— crett alpine, red flow. and red berry, ditta 
————efct acadian (diervilla) yel. J. /n. May - 


» wp; 
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4 John's wort, ſtinking, inodorous, and Canary, /u,/. J ane 
| ——— large flow. ſomewhat tender, /z. Aug. 

4 lea, Virginian, full of white flowers, 7./. July, &c. 
+ 7aſmin, wh. fl. plain, and wh. and vel. ſtrip. J. c. June 
4 —— trailing yellow flowered, J. c. /. June, & c. 
2— erect dwarf yel. lowered, J. c. Ju. July, 8 
Ivy, deciduous five leaved, or Virginian creeper, c. J. J. 

| 4 Mallow tree, com. ſhrubby layatera, /. c. June, SE - 
A three and five lobed ſhrubby do. c. June 
$ Medlar, dwarf alpine, red fruited, /. J. b. gr. May | 

3 ——— Canada, fnowy, purple fruit, ditto = 


———— {ee amelanchier and cotoneaſter ei pn 

2 Mczereon, wh. purp. reds and erimſons, /. Feb. &c. 

2 Orob us, or bitter vetch, purp. and blue, /r. Apr. &c. 
4 Perfian lilac, blue and white flowering, /. u. I. June” 

2 Poiſon oak, common, white flowered, r. J. /. July 
%, or varniſh tree, dite 
4 Pomegranate, ſing. doub. and ſtrip. flow. 7.5. in July 

| 4 Raſpberry, common ſweet flowering, purple, / u. July 
2 Ref harrow, com. ſhrubby purp. flow. / May, &c. 


3 ———— —— ferrugineous leaved, red flow. Ac. r. Aug. 
2 Robinia, dw. quaternate leaved, yel. flow. Ac. I. ſu. May 
 Rojes: The loweſt Hor —dyart Scotch ſingle red. 
—dwarf common ſingle Sywarf Penfilvantan 
lngle and double red.— 3  ESeaved fingle red 
and ſtriped. —roſe de meu &. _ WSurgundy, and 
dvarf bluſh Burgundy. @<© FFV 
Midaling heights, —Cinnamot,, fingle and double red 
Tcommon red and white, ſingle and double, and femi- 
loubſe—monthly red, bluſh, white and ſttriped—maiden's | 
bluſh double—virgin pale red thornleſs—mols provence 
double red—roſe of the world, ſemi-double ſtriped 
velvet, double and ſemi-double, 1711 cy IO 
Taller forts are, — Provence red, bluſh and white 
double — damaſk white, red and bluſh ſemi-double— 
York and Lancaſter ſemi-double variegated—Auſtrian 
lingle, yellow, and another fingle, red one fide, and 
hellow on the other—double yellow. TD 
Tall: forts are, —Apple bearing, ſingle and double 
ied—royal red, a large double—Franktort, purple red 
5 „ eEegleast 


2 Rhododendron, alpine, and Mount Baldis red, /.c.r. Sep. 3 


1 guelder roſe leaved, wh. flow. fu. l.c. July 


+ * 
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Egreat burnet-leaved, ſingle red—Carolina and Vi- 
ginia ſingle red—mulk, fingle and double white. 

4 Scorpion ſena, com. large, yel. flow. c. J. /. June, &c, 

2 — common dwarf, ditto 

4 Snowdrop tree, or fringe tree, white flow. /. I. June 

3 Spirea frutex, com. willow leaved, pink, Ju. I. c. June 

| 3 — — downy leaved red, and wh. flow. ditto 


3 — — Siberian and Spaniſh, wh. fl. Ju. l. c. May 
8 Sumach, myrtle leaved, white flowered, u. l. June 


Sun flower, tickſeeded, ſee coreopfis 


4 Syringa, large plain, and ſtri. leaved, wh. c. I u. May 
2 ——D» dwarf double flowered, white, ditto 


— for other ſorts, ſee laſt liſt 
T oxicodendron, fee poiſon oak and aſk . 


Tree trefoil, black baſe, ( /ecundus clufit ) fee cytiſus : 


2 Tutſan, or park leaves, (like St. Johns wort) ſu, ſ. July 


ml 2 Fetch, wood, or ſylvan, wh. many flowered, /. r. Aug. 


41 Firginian fill, a variety, pur. flow. aclimber, c. I. July 
2 Willow herb, or French willow, pur. &c r. /. July, u. 


, As it is com nt herbaceous perennial 


flowers in te bbberies, &c. ſo amonyf 


the ſhrubs, © dier ſorts may properly be, 
though ann as the tall aconites, or mon- 
| - hoods, everlaſting ſu. wer, & c. „ e 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUB, 


- All ffuce tree muſt have a warm and dry part of the 
 ſhrubbery. The whole plant is aromatic. 


Aralia, thorny, is propagated by pieces of its large 


roots, and perhaps ſeveral plants might be ſo: In thus 
way, the pyramidal camſianula ſucceeds, 
Azalea likes cool ground, but muſt muſt have 3 

ſheltered ſituation; and in this climate ſhould 7 ao 


4 Tanariſt, German, very pretty, red fl. c. J /. July, &, 


II. 


ve 4 
ther 
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have a ary ſoil, kept cool by occaſional watering, ex- 
cept in winter: It is a very beautiful upright ſhrub. 


Candleberry myrtle 1s ſo called, from the Americans 


procuring a Wax from the berries of this plant to make 
candles of. It is rather tender, yet likes (as many 


American plants do) a moiſt foil; let it be ſheltered 
from bleak winds. 

Clethra is an elegant ſhrub, flowering all ſummer 
and winter; it prefers a moiſt ſoil. 

Colutea is too tender to abide ſevere winters, but in 
general will do, with a little attention: Its flowers are 
pretty, of a bright yellow, : The other ſorts (three) 
are more tender, andeare ta 1 jones for protection 


from froſts, by houſing. 


Cytiſus, deciduous and evergreen, there is a variety 


of, and all very ornamental, with their yellow flowers. 


They are rather too tender for the open ground, and the : 


hardier ſorts here mentioned, muſt have a dry warm 
fitnation. 


ed abroad for the Pn winter, but not kept too cloſe. 


Sredlings s Mould be houſed, or well protect- 


Germander tree treat as tender, for though i it will live 
abroad, it is moſtly a green-houſe plant. 

L{aow tree manage as the cyti/us, though it is not 
quite to tender. All /ced{ngs that can be brought up 
la the open air, make much finer plants; and every 
thing of this fort, ſhould be effected as much as poſſible. 


Of thoſe plants conſidered as rather tender, ſome ma 


| be put out in nurſery-beds, and occaſionally protected 


by covering, and ſome potted to be acco/fonally houſed. 

Poiſon trees, even the touch of the leaves of theſe 
plants will aflect the {kin, but the ſap is very (cven 
dangerouſly) acrimonious. 

Lomegranate muſt have a good fouth wall, and rich 
foil. The double ſort ſhould be occafionally matted _ 
in /cvere froſt. In very favourable ſituations (however) 
they have ſucceeded in eſſialiers, dwarf, half, and even 
full ſtandards. The beſt ſeaſon for planting the pome- 
glanate is in ſpring, when juſt beg ginning | to ſhoot, It 


1s 
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is very bea utiful, an 
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is rather rude of growth, and muſt therefore hare 
_ timely training. The principal pruning ſhould always 
be in autumn, and from time to time all ſtraggling, 
ſuperfluous growths taken off, that ſhoots may be — 
couraged to put out ſtrong bloſſoms, in the fullneſs of 
which the great merit conſiſts. Theſe bearers ihould 
be ſix inches, or rather more, aſunder. The mode off 
Howerrr g 1s at the ends of the young ſhoots; and no- 
thing equals this plant in fineneſs of blow. The double 
Lori is more commonly planted; but the ſingle flower 
4 its fruit, which will ripen in 
mug tavourable fituations and ſeaſons, makes a fine 
ſhow aifo, eſpecially when burſt. Both flowers and 


fruit arc of a fine ſcarlet. ; 


 KRvy/e claims precedence of other ſhrubs. In its va- 
rieties it ſhould be planted in all fituations, but the 
Provence more particularly. This ſhrub, in moſt (if 
not all its ſorts) does belt in a cool ſtrong foil 
The order of blowing may be thus: Cinnamon, | 
(ſometimes called the May-roſe) monthly, damaſt, bur. 
net, Scoteh, Penſylvanian, aſile, &c. Then the lateſt | 
roſes we have, are thoſe of the monthly again, and the 
muſk. Occaſionally every ſort may bear a few late 
ones, but chiefly the Provence. Jo encourage this 
ſhrub to treat us in the latter part of the year, pulling. 
off the firſt roſes, as ſoon as they begin to decay, is 4 
means; but to pull off ail the buds, at the uiual time | 
of blow. from a few trees, is a more certain method. 
A more {ure way ſtill is, to top the new ſhoots towards 
the end of ay, or prune down to two or three eycs: 
All thefe mancevvres ſhould be particularly exerciſed 
on the monthly forts. Tranſplanting roſes in ſpring) 
is a means to CH a middle blow; and if not a north 
border, and cool ground, this may be done late in 
_ April, or even in Muy, (occaſionally watering) prun- 


ing at the fame time ſhort. Larly roſes are obtained 


by being trained againtt a ſouth wall. The ant 
thus planted, and having glaſs (as the light of a cu- 


cumber frame) put before it, will ſometimes come © 


carlx 


* & 
Erong ground. 
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carly as the end of Ajril, or beginning of May. It is 


a good way to put moſs round the roots of theſe wall 
trees in March, to keep the ground warm, and at the 


fame time moiſt, which helps us to both forward and 
+. Se e 
To diſſioſe roſe trees to bear forward, the not ſuffer- 
ing any flowers to blow the preſent year, and pruning 
ſhort in July, or Auguſt, is a means from which much 
may be expected, eſpecially if there is any artificial 
warmth uſed in the ſpring to force them. With a view 
to this, ſome good bruſhy rodted. low growing plants, 
ma be potted in autumn, not ſuffered to bear the next 

fimmer, and being pruned down (as above) will force 
well the next Haring. Role trees potted for an ordinary 
blow, muſt not be in too ſmall ones, nor placed in a 
warm fituation, except early in Hhriug, and muſt be 
kept cool by watering. As to the propagation of roſe 

trees, many will fend forth /uchers enow, and thoſe 
_ that do not, may be layered, by tlittung as carnations} = 
or budded; but may be two years before they root. 
See page 67. Some will come by cuttings, but uncer- 
tainly, as the burgundy, &c. The evergreen, ever- 
viowing roſe, takes well by cuttings ; but it will not 
do abroad, except in the fummer months, and there- 
fore is not in the liſt: It is a ſemi-double dark crim-. _ 
lon, and may he treated as a geranium; grows low, 
and rather weak. The burnet, affile, or any other 
ort, producing good feed, may be propagated that 
way; but it is a flow way, the feed ſeldom coming 
Up tin the fecond year. The double yellow roſe blows 

nutfcrenty, but when fair, the flowers are very beau - 


ttul. Plant it againſt an eaſt wall, and in dry, but 


Sys ret tree is conſiderably ornamental. Layers 


will be two years in rooting. It raiſed from ſeed, 


* 
4 


imported) ſow it as foon as it arrives, in pots, or 


boxes, and houſe it before froſts come. If they come 


not up the firſt year, ſet them on a gentle heat the fol- 


P2 lowing 
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lowing fpting, and they will ſoon appear. Src the 


ſeedlings the firſt winter in a frame, or a green-houſe, 


Tutſan grows wild in woods, and will therefore 


do well in the ſhade, as among trees. Every ſhrub, or 
plant, that 207/ flouriſh in ſuch a ſituation 1s valuable; 
and a gardener's attention will be well employed 10 
diſcover them, by trials, &c. The S-. Fohn's wort, 


and S.. Peter's wort, (allied to tutſan) 1 may be planted | 
in the ſhade. 


Willow herb, as its roots run much, ſhould ſome of 


it be potted; and as it loves moiſture, way. be let | in 
the ſuade, and kept w ell watered. 


5 z V. 


LisT of evergreen trees, ſome of which are con- 


_ ſidered as foreft, or timber trees. 5 


* . vita, common American nd Chineſe, Tt 


* 4xdrachne, or oriental arbutus, lin. fr. in. Nov. dl. 
Andromeda, or Carolina ſorrel tree, / I. ſu. July, u. 
Arbutus, com. and ſcar. fl. fing. and doub. J. in. Now: 
Bay tree, common, doub, fl. and firiped leaved, fu 4 
Box tree, br. and nar. wh. and yet. ſtrip. Lees e. 


* Cedar of Libanus, Carolina and Virginia, /. 


— Phœnician, Lycian and Bermudian, . 
Cork tree, ſee the article cat. 


'* Cypreſs, large common upright, and male-ſpreading, 2. 


— — Portugal pendulous, or goa cedar, /. 
- the lower upright, or pyramidal ſhaped, + 


* Fir, Sat: Norway, American forts, &c. 


* —-- ſilver, (i. e. the pitch fir) and balm of gilead, / £ 


- hemlock, and variegated balm of gilead, /. 
Holly ſeveral plain, and many variegated ſorts, /. J. gr.. 
Dahoon, and Yapon, or S. ſea tea tree, ditto 
iiber, Swediſh, and two Spanith forts, /. 
— — ſes cedar; Virginian, (1: e. the red) CC. | 
Laurel, com. or cherry bay, and wh. and yel. ſtr. /.c /. 


—— Portugal, reddiſh wood, bright leaves, Si 
* 7 


* 
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-& Mag no! ia, or laurel leav a tulip tree, 1. ,. c. Auguſt | 
# Oak (ilex) common evergeen, br. and nar. leaved, 7 


| 1 Montpelier, or holly leaved oak, 


| + —- Cork tree, broad and narrow leaves, 
* —- Molacca, or the American live oak, 2 
— ſcarlet-bearing, or the kermes oak, /. 
5517 tr ee, wild Scotch pine, commonly called fr, Fa 
* — = pinaſter, ſtone, mountain Siberian, ＋ 
eymouth, torch, or Virginia ſwamp, /. 
— Carolina ſwamp, or prickly coned, &c. /. 
Pr ivet, common evergreen, white flower, / 


Savin, large upright, plain and variegated, /I. c. 


S»indle tree, American plain and ltri;-2d evergr. 7. lle. 


Sera wberry tree, fee andrachne and ar -butus. 5 
2 ere, ſhort, narrow, broad and ſtriped leaved, 77. 


N Some of theſe, though they attain, in a courſe of 
years, conſiderable height, may be occaſionally con- 
Hidered as large Hubs, inſtead of trees, and planted 
_ accordingly : Skilful pruning may $o0p 7 * 


er and lead others to mount. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR TREES. 


| Sadremades tree ſhould have a dry foil and ſheltered 


| ace; 


Arbor vitæ, 4 both ſorts are in eſtimation, yet 5 
Naturally they are 
of large growth, and hardy, yet ſometimes the Chine/e 


the Chineſe is moſt ornamental. 


fort is kept in pots, as an agreeable companion For 
leveral years) of other exotic evergreens. 


Arbutus may be propagated from the firſt young , 


ſhoots of the ſummer, planting them in pots, and put- 
ung them in a moderate hot-bed, (rather of bark) co- 


vering cloſe with a hand-glaſs that is air tight; and 


thus moſt tender ſhoots # woody plants, which are 
tound difficult to ſtrike, may (moſt 3 be made 


to grow, as the bay, ee” 16, cypreſs, &c. They may 


P3 — 


; . June 
Q Pyracantha, or evergreen thorn, red berry, /. c. May 
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be tried on a warm border, keeping the ar cool, 
and the glaſſes perfectly cloſe. If the cuttings are 
planted juſt within the gla fs, W atering well round che 
outſide will reach them, and thus they need not be 
vncov ered: If the glaſſes are taken off for w atering, it 
Is * (however) material, provided they are care fully 


fixed cloſe again. As foon as the cuttings appear to. 


gero, air muft be given them, or they will run up weg! 


Bay, the common plain fort is rather tender, e 
requires a ſituation ſheltered from bleak winds; but 
the yariegated and double flowered forts. are tenderer 5 
ſtill; and as they rarely ſucceed well abroad, they are 


commonly con!-tcred as green- -houſe plants. 


Cedar, the e is tender v il young, and 


Ihould have a favourable ſituation afterwards. 


Hur, there is a variety of each ſpecies, denominated 
RE from the number of the leaves, and the ſhape and co- 
oe of the cones. The balm of gilead, and em. och, 
; Forts, are the loweſt growers. To get the /ced from 
the cones, lay them before a good fire, ſo as not to 
ſcorch them; and if they come not out well, after 
heating this way, bore a hole up the middle, and drive 


ſomething of iron in to ſplit them open. 


Daf, the evergreen ſorts are excellent timber, and 
very ornamental in pleaſure grounds, page 27. Ihe 


Ted excreſcences upon the kermes gat, are oceafioned by 


inſects making inſertions. in the an for depofiting 
their eggs, which cauſing an extravaſation of the ſap, 
it their condenſes, and forms the little granulous | ſub- 


5 ſtances, uſcd for ſcarlet dying. 


Pine, there are ſeveral other ſorts of leſs eftimation. - 
The Weymonth and torch pines are the loftieſt, and the 


Carolina ſwamp the loweſt growers. Jo get out the 


/eed, obſerve what is ſaid above, as the pine « Cones are 


harder to open than the firs. 
Pyracantha requires ſome ſupport of Rakes, pales, 


or wall, though it may be trained as a ſtandard buſh, 


or form an hedge impregnable. It is very — 
en 
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when in ul fruit; but it ſo often wiſſes being ſo, 
_ (chiefly through bad pruning, page | -) that it is got 
too much out of repute. Ic does b. ia a dry poor 
ſoil, and an eaſtern aſpect. Young atis. in June, 
will ſtrike, being potted in good ent), ad iet in che 
ſhade till autumn, and then piung d in the ground 
under a warm wall. See arbutus, obſervations on. 
Sabin, the variegated j 18 beautifully ornamental, and 
it not getting out of bounds, ſeldom growing above a 
yard high, faould be more * met with than 


it 18. 8 
VI. 


Lier of low evergreen trees ; and Arrubs. 5 


_ RC: 5 


Adam '; needle, com. : md Virginian, pur. and wh. EY 
ater Ty large, a variety in leaf, pl. and ie. 7. J. F eb. 5 
lower growing, ditto _ 
nds _ yel. flowered Virginian, 5 5 2 jaby; m. 
box leaved, poly, thining, QC. ditto 
| fin * tree, tall ſort, ſee the laſt liſt. 
— — dwarf, plain, and ſtriped leaved, J. 1. c 1 
Br riar, ſw. evergr. doub. red and yel. fl. fo J. 5. May 
. cher s broom, common, knee holm, or holly, Y. 
——— br. leaved, or Alexandrian laurel, A r. 
—— — long leaved, or Alexandrian bay, Fo. 
large, or ſhining leav. Alexan. bay, 64 
; Clan 4s, Or r ſtaff tree, climbing and upright, /./. July, 4 YA 
> Ciftus, poplar leaved, gum, &c. ſeveral, wh. Ac. May, 
+ Clematis, evergreen, or Spaniſh climber, c. J. /. Nov. 
tiſus, hairy evergr. Spaniſh, yel. fl. Ve. June, &c. d. 
— Auſtrian, ditto 
Fw com. yel. and white flowered, 7 April 


0 


- French, yellow flowered, ditto 

4 S tree, ivy leaved, oleander, &c. Wh. fl. / I. c. 

Heath, com. Engliſh pur. Wh. and vel. flow. J. r. /. July 

1 Hy/p, blue and red fl. and ſtriped leaved, /. c. June 

: Feruſalem ſage, yellow and purple flow. * c. June 
+ Jaſmine, trailing yellow flowered, /.c. July 

4 — Ia upright, ditto 


7" IAA = 4 Toy, 
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4 Toy, tall plain, wh. and yel. ſtrip. c. ./ fl. Sep. fr. Jan. 
2 — com. dwarf bl. berried, and yel. berried, ditto 


1 Germander tree, yel. wh. and purp. flow. . c. July, d. 


3 Ho: je tail, ſhrubby, the greater and lel(s, . r. July 


Honeyſuckle, evergreen ſcarlet trumpet, c. J. /. June 


—— narrow leaved, bright red flow. ditto ' 
——— hairy leaved, reddiſh purple flow. ditto 
—— — glaucous leaved, pink flower, ditto _ 
Lavender cotton, com. and roſemary leaved, yel. / Ju, 


——- hairy, ſhining, and ſtripe d leaved, ditto 
Moon trefoil, (medicago) thrubby, yel. flow. May, &c. 


5 Per 


eee ee 


Ragwort, common lea, 


— dwarf, or the Pontic 7% bay, /.. Aug. 
Ro/e, common muſk evergreen, wh. flow. J. /. Aug. 
Roſemary, com. plain, and variegated, c 1. 
Rue, broad, narrow and ſtriped leaved, c. J. J. June 
— Aleppo, broad and narrow leaved, ditto, d. 


If the zenderer ſorts of theſe ſhrubs are judiciouſly | 


planted, they may ſucceed abroad, and are worth the 


trial, as their place may, at any time, be eafily ſup- 


plied by ſome ſhrub from the nurſery. While young, 


for a winter or two, in ſevere weather, a few buſhes 


laid round, and a little peas haulm on the top, would 


fave many a curious exotic, when they are nearly 


hardy enough to endure our climate. 


Juniper, common ſhrubby Engliſh, yel. flow. /, April 


Kalmia, broad leaved, pale red flow. /. J. J. July 


— — — lea, com. and ſhrubby Siberian, bl. . . 
—— — French, (ſtæchas) yel. flow. 7. c. June 
Lauruſtinus, com. br. and nar. leaved, I/ c. Aug. & c. 


Phillyrea, mock privet, or privet leaved, /. J. March 
——— ſtriped, box leaved, bay, roſemary, &c. do. 
iwwinkle, trailing and upright, blue fl. /.c./z. Feb.&c. 
—-— doub. fl. and white and yel. ſtriped, ditto 
Purſlane tree, lea, filvery leaves, com. and Spaniſh, c. 

3 leaved, /. c. June, &c. . 
Rhododendron, large, or laurel leaved, red fl. /. Aug. 


Savin, common plain ſpreading, and variegated, /./.r. 

Smilax, or rough bind-weed, wh. fl. red fr. /.r./. June 
Widow wail, (cneorum) a trailer, pl. fl. c. J. /. May, &c. 
Mormwood, fea, or lavender leaved, and Roman, V. 7. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR SHRUBS. * 


Adam's needle (yacca) is ſomewhat tender, and 
ſhould be out of the way of cutting winds. e 
Audromeda tree is too tender for the open ground in 
general, but has ſurvived abroad, our ordinary winters, 
being in a favourable ſituation. It naturally likes a 


moiſt ſoil, but the roots ſhould be kept dry in winter. 


Celaſtrus, the upright, or Virginian ſtudded, is fome- 
what tender, and muſt be planted accordingly: It is 
the prettieſt of the two, hearing white flowers and 
ſcarlet fruit. „„ „„ 
Ci fus, all the ſorts are rather tender, but if brought 
up as hardy from the ſowing as may be, and planted 
in a dry ſoil, ſhelter and ſun, will ſtand ordinary win- 
ters abroad in the ſhrubbery, and prove delightful or- 
naments: Cuttings do not make ſo fine plants as ſeed- 


Cytiſus, Spaniſh, muſt have a dry warm ſituation. 
_ Germander tree, though generally conſidered as a 
rreen-houſe plant, it is afferted, by ſome, will endure _ 
ordinary winters abroad, with proper management. 
Riſk of experiment 1n theſe caſes, or the trouble at- 
tending, ſhould not be minded, for if a ſhrub wil! live 
abroad, it is ſurely much better there; and it has been 
found that ſeveral things will do fo, which have been 


uled to be houſed, even in ſtoves. 


_ Ground/el tree, or ploughman's ſpikenard, muſt have 
2 ſnug ſituation abroad, as hard froſts are apt to cut 
nm; ard if it is potted and houſed, it muſt have a great 
deal of air, as it only needs protection in ſevere wea- 
tier. This is an argument for trying all things abroad, 

of which there is a chance of living there, for they 
cannot have the air they require in a ay 12 


where are ſo many plants of a tenderer nature. 
Honeyſuckle, evergreen, allow it a ſheltered ſituation, 
and let it be as much as poſſible in fight. | 


_ Aon-trefeil is a very beautiful evergreen, flowering 
irom ay to October; but as it is tender, muſt have 


25 a dry 
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a dry warm {ituation, and then A little attention | in 


5 ſevere froſts may ſecure it. 
Piillyrea in all its varieties, though rather a ramb- 


ling grower, is conſidered as one of he ſtanding orna- 
ments of our ſhrubberies; yet it has beauty in neither 
flower, nor fruit, as is the caſe wich ſome other plants, 
(particularly evergreeus) being retained only for their 
foliage Ine fred ſort thould have a ſheltered ſitu- 
ation, as indeed is, in a meaſure, nece fry to all varie- | 
gatecl plants, as their ornamental nature, in this reſpect, 5 


5 3s the conſequence of hereditary weakneſs. 


Periwinkle is a pretty under ſhrubby. evercreen, . 


properly kept up to the lower part of pales, or a wall, 
or the larger tort may be trained to a low flake, or 


even kept as a little buſh, It is very well to ccnfite 
rhe roots Ging apt to run) by ſlaty. ſtones, or tiles: 


It ſucceeds well in ſhade and moiſture. 5 


Piunſlane tree, the Spaniſh is not fo beriy as 4 
common ſort, but will generally | lurvive our winters, 


in good ſituations. 


'Ragwort, this ſort (as all the tn ad to be 


houſed in winter; but will ſtand abroad in a warm, 


| ſheltered, dry Giuation. and its hoary leaves are very 
8 ated though there 18 no great beauty in 118 ” 
flowers. When raifed from ſeed, it is apt to get 
greener in leaf, and therefore it will be beſt razel 
from cuttings, which ſhould be taken from the whiteſt | 
plants. A likeneſs to the original is frequently loſt 


O 


from ſeed, but is affuredly maintained from cuttings | 
and layers, though the former method is generally to 


be recommended, where no inconveiiience attends it. 
Ko ſe, this fort will need ſupport. being rather trailing. 
Roſemary will not do in all fituations. See page? 261. 
Smilax, as it is trailing, or climbing, is commonly 

planted to run up the trunks of trees, Sec. It may be 


trained to tall ftakes, and ſhould be planted in t:; gut, 
as in the front of plantations There are ſeveral ſorts 


of it, and the bay-leaved Vug Zülian has black 3 
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VII. 


THE FLOWERS in the following lift of ad; are 
numbered (as the thrubs were) acreeable to their noſt 
uſual heights. 
ed, becaute 


The time of flowering ! is not m2 ntion- 
after June and July. 


TENDER ANNUALS. 


4 Aw. nar wanthus tree, tricolor and bicolor 


ty an purple, red, white and ſtriped 
coxcomb, com. urge red, ſcar. * &c, 
com. dwarf of colours as ditto 


+. es 


3 9 ” ſpike e flowered coxcombs, a variety 
| 3 Ba{ams, double, red, Icarlet and purple 3 


Browallia, ſpre: ding and upright, blue lowered. 


C alceolaria, or ſlipper- wort, winged leaved 


3 Cleome, prickly fialked, and five leuaved 

Celutea, or ſcarlet African bladder ſena 
Convolvulus, ſcarlet, (ipomœa quamoclit) a climber 
Egg ęlant, white, yellow, red, and prickly fruited 
Humble. or ſpreading branching ſenfitive plant 
Ice plaut, or diamond ficoidas, wh. and yel. lowered | 
Pentapates phenicia, icarlet flowered 
Plyſelis, or winter cherry, angular and downy 
Senfitive, fee humble plant and obJervation 

della, or Indian mallow, heart leaved, pink 

Str amoniun, or tho, n apple, double purple, &c. 


3 
2 
+ Capſicums, red, yellow and white podded 
3 
4, 


* „Some perſons cultivate the ſerpentine cucumber, or 


Bs as a curiofity of the ſummer, the fruit being 
produced from one to two yards long, under good 
management; 
up much room. 


P 6 As 


that will vary, according to the time of 
wi ing, management, and ſeaſon; very few bet tore, 
Many continue longer in 


but it is to be remembered it will take 
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. to the /pirting (or wild) cucumber, though it may 
be mentioned here, it is very hardy, ſo as to fow itſelf 


in autumn, come up in ſpring, and will abide as a per- 


ennial. Sow in March, and allow it two yards iquare, 
This is merely propagated for diverfion, as a noli me tar. 
gere; for if the fruit is touched when ripe, it burſts, and 
throivs its Fætid contents to fome diſtance, perhaps over 


the clothes of the adventurer. 


In order to have gigantic flowers of the taller forts of 


this claſs, (particularly coxcombs, tricolors, and framan:. 


ums, drawing, or multiplying frames, are uſed by fome, 
Theſe are made of boards about five or ſix inches broad, 
to put under the top frame, for it to reſt upon; and 
two, or three, of theſe are uſed, as the plants encreaſe 
in height. But this buſineſs may be effected, by ſtrong 

ſttakes at the corners, with holes, to put iron pins in to 
reſt the frame on, nailing matting, or cloth, round the 


bottom. 


| OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


 Amaranthus, the tree ſort, grows larger than the 
others, and bears purple flowers. The zr:color and 
Bicolor are ſo called, from the former having the leaves 
of three colours; i. e. a bright red, yellow and green; 
and the latter of two, a deep red and purple; and it is 
for theſe, and not the flower, that they are cultivated. 
The flowers of the globe ſorts have the peculiar pro- 


perty of retaining their form and colour a long time 
(years) when gathered, and have therefore the deno- 


mination of everlaſting. Clear the feed of this flower 
from its downy covering before ſowing, as a meals. 


of forwarding the germination. 


Balſam, when double and well marked, is a very 


fine flower. The plain coloured red and white, ſemi- 


double and ſingle ones, are not of much account with 
the curious, but may be put out in ordinary borders to 


make a ſhew. The feed of this flower ſhould be 


nicely 
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nicely ſaved from the fulleſt bloſſomed, and diſtinctiy 


ſtriped ſorts, that have not grown near {mall, or felt- 


coloured ones. The plants elected for ſeed, ſhould be 


protected from the wet and cold, after Mid- Auguſt, 


by putting them under lights, or in a green-houſe 
window, where they may have the full fun. 
Calceolaria, the flower of, is eſteemed only for the 

curioſity of its ſlipper ſnape. The blow may be con- 
tinued all ſummer, by planting cuttings at different 


times. 


_ Caþ/icums are uſually ranked in the leſs-tender claſs, 
and though they are in nature fo, yet to have them 
fine, and to fruit in time, they ſhould be brought for- 
ward, by being treated as balſams, &c. at leaſt in ſitu- 
ations far north of London. They are grown only _ 
for the beauty and uſe of their pods, and theſe are 
variouſly thaped, as long, heart, cherry, cc. 
Clecnie is a very tender annual, (has been long con- 
ſidered as a flove plant) but may come under the cul- 
_ tivation of the ordinary floriſt, by continuing it longer 
in a frame, as ſuppoſe to Mid- Fuly, or later, if the 
ſeaſon is then unkind; and then plunging the pots in 
a warm border. When autumn approaches, a hand- 
glaſs may be ſet on forked ſticks over this, or any 


tender plant, and thus preſerve it abroad longer. 


| C/utea is a perennial ſhrub of ſomewhat tender na- 
ture; and though the feed will come up on cold 


ground in high ſpring, yet by towing it 28 one of this 


_ Claſs, it may be brought forward enough to produce 
its beautiful flowers the ſame autumn. See %s IV. 

and X. 5 

Leg ſalant muſt have a dry ſoil, and warm ſituation, 
but yet plenty of water in hot weather. The bloſſom 


15 not ſtriking, but the fruit is often as large as a ſwan's 


egg, and with common management will be as big as 


a hen's. This plant requires, however, to be fown 
forward, and ſhould be brought on by a third hot-bed, 
if it might be. 
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Humble falant i is one of che = ol tive en the pro- 
perty of which is to cloſe its leaves, or drop them upon 


being touched. The common ſenſitive piant will grow 
ercctly to eight fect, in a hot-houſe, (which is its proper 


place) but the humble plant 1s N and {-1dom 
reaches more than a ſtature ot two feet ; for its lower 
growth it is therefor: more proper for our purpoſe 
here. It is called /wnble from its receding and drop- 

ping ſo completely when touched, foot-ſtalk and all, | 
as it were making a bow. The humble plants are 
diſtinguiſhed from the common uÞright grow ing len- 

{itives, as the latter ny cloſes the leaf, without _m” 


| ping the ſtalk. 
Lee ſilant trails and ſprea ads vide. on the ground. 


5 makes no {tew in its flower, but is be autifully covered 
with chryſtal drops, ſhining like diamonds when the 
ſun is on it; or as the frozen drops of icicles. It is 
not nice in its cu! ture, or weather, though it ſhould 
not be put out too young. The beſt way 1s to plant 

. in a pot of fix or {eve: inches diameter, without 


any thing at bottom over the hole; and keeping it in 
che frame till it gets too big for the pot, plunge it in 


the ground a little over the rns. Thus the plant will 


not be 00 luxuriant, but yet ſufficiently nouriſhed, 


(for it has ſmall roots) and will flower ſooncr, cad 


ripen che feed better for this treatment, 


'LESS-TENDER ANNUALS. 
Albetengi, or winter cherry, angular and downy 
Anmaranthus, trailing. or pendulous flowered, red 
— —— blood) leaved, wich erect flowers, purple 
—— — upright, reddiſh purple flowered 
fer, China, doub. wh. red, pur. brown, ſtriped; &c. 


Eaijam, — uli me bang ere, or touch me not 
2 baſh 
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2 Bafll, l, common ſweet, red and purple lowered 

— dwark, or bulk, a variety in leaf 
Caſſic ums, ſee the laſt liſt 

Carthamus, or common baſtard ſaffr on, fellow 

woolly, or diſtaff flower, 1 wag 

Cerinthe, or honey wort, great and {mall, pur. and yel. 
Chryſanthemum, doub. wh. and yel. plain and quilted | 
+ Convolculus major, pink, purp. and degp . 
| Geranium, African trailing, varie ated flowe 
4 Hollylocł, Chineſe, ſingle and double Rs: 


Trane 


0 6 
— 


to 


1 Tanks, or Chineſe | pink, "ng and doub. ſtripe <d variouſly 


Love apple, or tomatum. lee page 264 

Love lies bleeding, fee amaranthus l. ailing 
 Mignonette, {ee obſe >rvation, next lilt 6 
4 Mar geld, African, pale and deep yel. pl. and quilled | 


- rt — : French, yellow and ton itciped, velvety c 


. dwarf torts of bota Alcan aud French 
„ purp. and variegated : 
Nafeurtium, yel. and orange flow; Juiy, lee oblervation 


| 1 Nolana, Peruvian dwarf, a trailer, blue flower 


4 Palma Chrifei, large and wail, a variety in falk 


1 2 


2 Stock, com. ten week, red, icartet 
2 — Pruflian, or wall-tlower Jeay en, ditt 
2 Sweet ſultan, yellow, purple, red nd white flowered 


Perſicar ia, fee next liſt 


2 Poppy, Mexican, or prickly poppy, yellow flower 


Princes feather, lee amaranihus u, right. 
Scabicus, ſometimes made an annual, fee biennials 


, purple and white 
dwarf French 7 ſcarlet, 2 dikto 


4 Tobacco, common broad and narrow leaved V rgimian 
3 Xeranthemum or eternal flower, Wh. violet and purp. 


3 Linnia, yellow flowered, and red many flowered 


* The "BPH of el of theſe flowers will eome up 
very well in cold ground, (if not iown too early) but 


are {yrwarded by a little heat, ſo as to have them much 


earlier, and a finer blow, p. oducing ſeed, which late 
plants will not. "The forts of theſe t! that naturally require 
heat are, aer, hafil, gerani um. laue PE le, marvel of Peru, 
palma Chrifti, yellow ſultan, and zinnia.. 


The 
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The gourd may be added to this claſs; but to ſucceed 
well, it ſhould have a good ſouth wall to be trained 
againſt, and it will take up a good deal of room there. 


Sorts numerous, as to ſize, ſhape and colour. The com- 


mon pumpion (fee page 243) 1s the hardieſt; and the 


warted orange gourd 1s — thought the prettieſt, 


OBSERVATIONS oN PARTICULAR FLOWER, 


55 1 to 3 it forward and fine, ſhould ws a 

ſecond ſlight hot- bed to prick a few out upon, and in- 
deed this would be a great advantage to any of the 
other forts. Thoſe not thus forwarded, will make | 
_ ſecond blow. The friped ſorts are much the prettieſt, 5 


pet the plain ones make a good ſhew, and do ver: 
well for ſhrubberies, &c. particularly the „i white 


and red. It is a good way to plant a few afters, or 
"any flowers deſigned for ſeed, in beds by themſelves, | 
in a way of nurſery, as in the beſt borders it is much 
neater to have all flow ers pulled off regularly, When 
their beauty is over: Pull up all bad flowers (as ſoon 


as diſcovered) from amongſt ech ſeeding plants. 
Balſam, yellow, is more frequently ſown in cold 


— (as others of this liſt, car thamus, cerinile, 
poppy, princes feather, and reranthemun} but it is worth 
while to afford the aſſiſtance of a little heat. This 
flower is ſufficiently ornamental to merit a place in 


the garden ; but 1s chiefly curious for the elaſtic pro- 


perty of its ſeed pods burſting with force, when juſt | 
preſſed between the fingers, throwing the ſeeds to a 


dciſtaunce. 
Chineſe hollyhock ond be brought forward (eher 
: ally northwards) to enſure a timely blow. See p. 286. 
Chryſanthemum, to preterve ſome of the fineſt doubles, 
plant cuttings, or ſlips, in September, in POLrs, and 
houſe them before November, or the froſt comes; and 


they will urvive the winter, and flower much earlier, N 


though not ſo ſtrong as thoſe ſown in ſpring. 


5 
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C:nvoluulus major will need ſupport by a wall, 


ſake, or otherwite, to be trained, or run up, as a 


ſcarlet bean. The deep blue is called convoloun/us nil, 
or anl. The major convolvulus makes a good ſhew, 
and may be ſown in Ari, in the places deſigned to 


flower; but it is the beſt way to ſow three or four 
ſeeds in a ſmall pot, which being placed on a gentle 
heat, will be much forwarder and finer, and may be 
turned out whole (when about three inches high) into 
open ground ; tor this flower (as many other annuals) 


does not tranſplaut well: Ni will not do without 
heat to bring it ß. 255 | 
India int is now brought to blow much more 
double and variegated than formerly, and it is a very 
neat, engaging flower, blowing a long time. Prick 


mem out when quite ſmall, (tor they readily ſtrike) 
that they may not be drawn up weak, and let them 
grow in fingle detached plants, in a dry light ſoil, and 
they will be ſtrong. If cut down as ſoon as the prin- 


cipal blow is over, they will ſtand another year. 


Marigold, the African, grows ſtrongly erect. There 
is a variety in the form of the flower, and the quilled 
forts are moſtly admired. The French grows weakly 
ſpreading, and there are beautiful varieties of it from 
| feed, which ſhould be carefully ſaved from the moſt 


double flowers, having had no ſingle ones growing 


near them. The ſmell of theſe flowers is unpleaſant, 


but there are ſweet-ſcented ſorts of each. 


Marvel of Peru is conſidered as an annual, yet is 
naturally perennial in root—our climate makes it an- 


nual. If the rozts of thoſe growing abroad are taken 


up in Oclober, and dried a few days, they may be 


packed in dry ſand, and kept in a dry place (from 


froſt) till ſpring; when potted and placed on a gentle 


heat, they will ſhoot, and come forward. Or it the 
filants are houſed in autumn, (before the leaves are 


damaged by froſt) and the pots ſtand till the mould 
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gets very try, they may be cut down, and the roots 


(probably) live, having no moiſture to rot them. 


Polma Chriſt, the Jar ge leaved (often half a yard 


broad) vill grow from ſcven to ten feet high, Wee 


ing to culture, as early ſown, &c. As K is valued 


for its noble ſtature, and ample foliage, ſome gardeners 
bring it forward as a tender annual, in order to produce 


a giant; but it is not adviſeable. The ſmall leaved 


grows to about four feet high, and is an agreeable 
plant in the leaf, in other retpects than ſize. 


Nafturiium ſeed comes up well on natural gr ound, 


but a little froft kills the plants, hence it has been con- 
ſidered in this claſs, to have it flower early. Late 
ſo wen plants, if potted and houſed, will blow in winter, | 
and live round to ſpring. Cuttings of it will grow. 
The ſpreading, rambling nature of this ſhewy annual, 
makes ſome people object to it; but the evil may be 
remedied, by growing it in a poor dry foil, or treating 
_ direfted for the ice /lant, in laſt liſt, The dwarf 
| ſort is preferred by ſome for flower borders, but is 
not ſo floriferous as the large. See page 259. 
Stock, ten week, (as beautiful and fragrant) is the 


moſt important e flower we have. Every one 


ons 
admires it, and ifs abſence is alw N felt. It therefore 
mnerits every attention, to raiſe fine dov blo flowers, to 

have them early, BD continued ſucceſſi on, and as late as 


oMble. | 


85 1 here {hould be four ſowings of this flower in the 
year. Let the % be in the ſpri ing, (as at the end of 
| February, or beginning of March on a gentle heat; 


© 


and being ſoon thinned a little, they ſhould be pricked 
Out in about a fortnight upon another moderate hot- | 


bed, at four inches aſunde er, where they may grow til 


: this diſtance is thought too crow ding; but the be 
rule is, to give them their final [tation as Toon as they 
have acquired eight leaves. 


The /econd ſowing {hould take place on a |; VA heat, 


when the Hrſt plants are pricked out; and let this 


owing 


| firſt in Auguſt. 
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(wing be preſently thinned to an inch aGand er; prick 
the plants out in the full ground, (or on a moderate 
hot-bed, if you with to forward them) at ſix inches 
under. Here they may grow till either put out with 
eight leaves, or frand till their flower buds appea 
which ſhew plainly whether they will be double or 
ingle ; the double having round buds, and the ſing cle 
bug ones. But if every other is drawn V C1 ht 
eaves, the reſt will do the better, and may be taken 
0 wich large balls of earth; concerning the method 
of doing which, fee. page 283. Or; every other being 
nken up from the bed, the reſt may remain to wake 
1 grand thev in flower. Let as many fingle ones as 
ae not wanted for feed, be pulled, or cut up. | 
The third ſowing is to be upon cold ground, in a 
warm border, or rather under a hand. -glaſs, ſome time, 
between the firſt and tenth of May. Let the plants 
be thinned in time, ſo as not to draw one another up 
weak, and pricked out at four inches, as ſoon as may 


de, in ſhowery weather, for ſtocks will tranſplant 


rery young; and when they have eight horns let 
hem be planted where they are to blow. It is a good 
way (in furniſhing borders) to plant three or four 
locks together, about four inches from one another, 
and thoſe that prove angle, may be cut out as ſoon 
x difcovered. 

The fourth Wei 18 deſigned for hate to be pre- 


ſerved thro! ugh the winter Tor - a Spring blow, Rd 


ſaould be made either the laſt week in July , or the 
Plant ſome cloſe under a ſouth wall, 
and pot others for houſing ; but let them not be ſhel- 
tired before, or more than necella ry. If two or three 
Pants are put in a pot, the ſingle may be cut away 
irom the don ble as ſoon as diſcovered. — 

The French ſtock is very floriferous, and there ge- 
nerally comes more double of this than tlie others. 
the Prufi 1-1 10metumes called the fen Ir een ſtock, 
10 


than others of this claſs, 
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ro diſtinguiſh it from the others, which are ſomewhat 
hoary Earel. \ 5 WET 
To fave ſecd that is moſt promiſing for double, 


mark thoſe flowers which have five or ſix leaves, by 


tying a bit of thread round them. A ſingle flowering 
plant that has double ones growing near it, produces 
- 22 ſced; but thoſe ſingle flowers that come out 
before the double ones appear, it is proper to take off, 
as alſo all the late flowers, which if they ripen their 


ſeeds at all, would be weak; and a plant having but 


few pods to ripen, will certainly produce the boldeſt 


feed, and of courſe ths largeſt plants and flowers may 
| bs expected froin it. Be ſure that the ſeed IS ripe 
before gathered, and that it is kept dry, which will be 


beſt in their pods, cloſe tied in paper bags. 
Sultan, the yellow is the fineſt flower, and has a 
= voy een muy ſcent; but it is the tendereſt, 
and will hardly do without the aſſiſtance of heat to 


bring the ſeeds up: It has a chance, however, if fown 


under a {mall hand-glaſs, that is air tight, on a warm 
border. The yellow will produce much fine flowers, 
if pricked out upon a ſecond flight hot- bet. 


Zinnia, the colours of this flower are dingy, but pet 
agreeable. Some gardeners chuſe to treat it as the 
balſam; but a moderate hot-bed will produce the | 
plants large and forward enough to ripen their ſeeds | 


. Zinnma is, however, rather more 1mpatient of cold 


IX. 


HARDY ANNUALS. 
2 Adonis, pheaſant's eye, or bird's eye, red and yellow 
I FA#methyſtea, the flower is a pretty amethyſt blue one 
I Alyfon, ſweet-ſcented, white flowering | 

2 Balm, Moldavian, blue and red flowered 


Balſa 


2 8 


1 


— 


— 
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Balſam, a IR ſee laſt liſt, and obſervation 
9 Belvidere, annual, ſummer, or mock cypreſs 5 
2 Borage, variegated leaved, purp. and red, lee p. 253 
| Campion, dwarf viſcous, or dwarf lychnis, purple 
Cant 9 tuft, white, red, crimfon and purple 
1 bitter, ind (weet-ſcented white 
I Cate? pillar plant, four ſorts yellow, tee page 27 9 
2 Catchfly, Lobel's, red, purple and white 
Cerinthe, or honey-wort, ſee laſt liſt 
2 Clary, annual pink, zurple and white topped 
| Convoluulus minor, b ue, white and ſtriped 
4 Cyanus, or corn-bottles, blue, red, pur. wh. and frip, 
Devil-in-a-bujh, fee nigella 


t 
: | Geranium, annual red muſk, and a ſhow y blue and! pur. 
0 


| Erigeron, or Canada flea wort, white 
2 Hawkweed, (baſtard) red, pale and deep yellow 
| Heart's eaſe, or panſey, large Dutch, &c. a variety _ 
4 Indian corn, dwarf, or maize, yellow flower, red truit © 
„ D Ketmia, adder, or flower of an hour, yellow _ 


0 t Larkſpur, tall, unbranched, branching and rocket 
—— dwarf rocket, as 'of ditto, a variety 

n WM —— Neapolitan, branched and ſpotted 

„ Et Lathyr zs, joint-podded, blue flowered _ 

3 La vateray or cretan mallow, red, white and 1 
t — — three month's * pale red flower 

« MW! £#pine, ſweet · ſcented, yellow flowered 85 


3 —— common, two blue forts, and a white 
1— hairy giant blue, and roſe coloured 
dJ — {carlet, ſee pea, Tangier 
v BY 
ychnis, dwarf annual, ſee campion 
4 Mallow, curled leav ed Syrian, and Chineſe, pink | 
— enetian, fee ketmia _ 
——— Cretan and a Syrian, ſee lavatera 


; Mar gold, giant, or large common double 
F — large cape, hy brid, or mongrel. 


— dwarf cape, leafy, and naked ſtalked 
2 (trailing) or {weet-ſcented reſeda 
J Mulberr x 3-blight, or {trawberry ſpinach, red fruit 
4 — dwarf plain and variegated leaved 
Nefurtium, ſee obſervation, laſt liſt 
* Nirella, blue, w hite and } ellow, lingle and double ö 
Normandy [if 
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Nor mandy „ i. e. red candy math; which ſee 

Pea, tweet, pur. ſcar. wh. pink and wh. or painted lady 
Tangier, ſometimes called ge: [upine 

blue flowered, or cultivated la :thyrus 

- crown, role, or cape-horn, pink and white 

—— winged, or winged podded lotus, red flower 


Poppy, . tall, double purple, ſcarlet, carnation, &e. 5 
dux arf, or corn poppy, double, a 5 
—— prickly Mexican, or yellow flowered 
_chelidonium, or horned lcartet 

3 ſee next liſt 5 

Snails, hedge hogs and horns. yellow, foo page 2 
Snap-dragon, annual Sicilian, white flowered 
Stock, (maritime) dwarf annual, or Virginian 

| Sun. Aober, large double, pale and tull PO”: 
—— dwarf double ditto _ 


S640. 


: Whitloe % gras, white and yellow flowered 
Fenus's looking glaſs, blue, white and purple 
navel wort, common and Portugal, w hite 
T or eternal flow er, lee lalt liſt 


een 


r There will not med many obſerv ations on the 

1 of this claſs. Directions reſpecting their cul- 
tivation will be found in the laſt ſectlon. It was there 
laid, that May was not too late for ſowing thoſe anzuals 


that come 3 into flower the ſeaſon may be ex · 


tended (for late blows) to tome, through Frzc, or even 
the beginning of July, as be el, candy tuft, con- 
woluulus minor, corn bottles, heart's eaſe, vellow lu pine, 
mignonette, ſeet-pea, and theaſant's exe. But, it dry 


weather, the ſeeds muſt be watered to bring them u 


and the plants alſo to bring tht em forward, 


0 BSERA- 


Perfcaria, oriental, red flowered, ſee Pages 280, 287 


Toad far, or three leaved antirhinunm, yel. blue. e. 
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0B5ERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS, 


Belvidere is of a beate regular growth. The 
utumn lown ſeed make far the fineſt 
{own ones often come up, they {ſhould be preſerved. 


Ibis lower is adapted for potting, in 2 which liruation 


t looks well. See pages 279, 288. 


Ketma, the flower fades in a ort time, lies the 
an is out; but the Plant produces a great number, 


in long | we eas 


< u lau, is ſeldom permitted to attain its utmoſt - 
pert tection, not allowing 1 it room enough. 


The large 


28 


forts ould be from a foot to cighten inches aſunder, 
A firſt ” te floriſt 
res two feet for the branching larkſpur. S e p. 288. 
Mernonette is often ſown on heat, early in the- 
bring, to obtain forward plants, for | pricking out into 
pots, boxes, or baſkets, to be houſed in windows, &c. 
but, as it does not tranſplant well, take it up with a 
aud, if convement, put 


and the dwarf half this diſtance: 


ittle earth about the roots; 
te pots, &c. on a lite heat, till well rooted. 
Mulberry blizht, or more properly lite; 


terry. It is alſo called 


pant muſt be ſupported by a wall, pales, 
lie weight of the fruit (not eatable) will brin 
b the ground. It looks beſt, and is yery 
When trained to a wall, which it ſhould be, Juſt as 2 


2 them 


kuit tree, ſuffering no ſide ſhoots to remain on. The 
bed is near a month coming un, which makes autumn 
own plants valuable, in Order to have the fruit for- 


ward and fine. Some perſons fow it in ſpring upon a 
lizht hot-bed, and prick the plants out where they are 


u grow; Du to ſow forward, in their proper place, 


act to be tranſplanted) — does very well; as 
it 


GY 


plants, and as 


i. e. the 
erb Hlitum, whoſe fruit reſembles a red unripe mul-. 
Strawberry ſhinach, from the 
eaves being like thoſe of the prickly /finach, and the 
fruit like a fcarlet frazyber ry.” The branches of this 
or ſticks, or 


handſome, 


— 
2 — — — —— — — — eas oo  -- — 
Jo . . 


itt will then decorate the autumn, when other things 
begin to fail. N 3 


ORB HOI eee esse 


edging, or in little patches, will make a pretty early 
ſpring blow, as it is very hardy: A light ſoil ſuits it 
beſt. This little flower is commonly ſpoiled by being 
ſuffered to grow thick, which makes it trail, and ram- 
ble too much. Four in a patch, about four inches a- 
1 . 
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Stock, annual, if ſown about Mid- Auguſt, for an 


* 
"_— 
LIsx of biennial flowers  * 


5 


Campion, roſe, ſing. red, wh. and ſtr. and douh. criml, 
Canterbury bells, blue, purple and white flow. June 
— — — variegated, and double flow. June 
Car nation, (or gilliflower) a great variety, ſee oblerv. 
Chelone, forking, penciled, American, purple, Sept. 
Clary, garden, a variety in leaf, pur. ſee p. 254, June 
Colute a, lee ſena, bladder, below 
Honeyſuckle, French, red, wh. and ſtr. flow. June, d. 
Honeſty, ſatin- flower, or moon- Wort, pur. and wh. May 
Lion's tail, Virginian, or monarda punctata, yel. Jul) 
Hallo, tree, (proving ſometimes biennial) pur, June, . 
— vervain, ditto, red and white, June, 4. 
Milk vetch, ſox tail, (often biennial) yellow, /. June, a. 
Mullein, branch ing, phlomoide and ſinuated, yel. June 
Penſtemon, (a. ernial-perennial) violet and pl. / Sep. 
Poppy, common, horned podded, yellow flower, July 
Primroſe, tree, com. hairy and ſmooth-ſtem'd, yel. June 
Rampion, (fee p. 261) a large blue bell flow. June 
| Rudbecktia, three lobed Virginian, yel. flow. July, 4. 
Scabious, pur. black, red, wh. and ſtrip. flow. June 
— - hen and chicken flowered, purple, June 
— — ſtarry, Spaniſh and- Montpelier, purple, Jul, 
Sena, bladder, (colutea) Ethiopian ſcarlet, Avg. 
i | . | : 4 75 0 © 


lx, 


Ngs 


an 
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| Carnation is teldom conſidere 
in fact it is ſo, as much as ſeveral others, uſually de- 
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| 2 Snap-dragen, red, pur. wh. yel. and variegated, June 


2— red, &c. with variegated leaves, June, d. 
3 Stock, Brompton, ſcarlet, bluſh and white, Max 
3 —— queen, red, bluſh and white, May 8 


3 — Twickenham, purple flowered, May 
1 —— ſhrubby, white, tinged and ſpotted, May 


4 —— large red Dutch and Patagonian, May 
2 Sweet William, fingle and double, a variety, June 
2} ————=—— mule, or ſw. Wil. pink, doub. red, June 


2 broad leaved ſtrip. and red flow. June 
2 Wall-flower, large, yel. and bloody, ſing. and double 
| ————— white, and dw. yel. fing. and doub. May 
2 ————— winter and early ſpring, fingle yellow _ 


* Several biennial flowers, if ſown early, or brought 

forward upon a little heat, will blow the fame year, 
only later, as French honeyſuckle, honefly, ſcabious, /enna, 

and focks; but it is not generally defirable to attempt 
this, as they do not come ſe fine and ſtrong, when made 
annuals of. Thoſe juſt named, of courſe, though ſown 
late the preceding year, will blow the next; but ſome 
of the biennials, in this caſe, will not blow the next 
fear, as has been particularly experienced with Canter- 
bury bells, a few of which, though ſown at their proper 
leaſon, may ſtand over for another year. SOM 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS. 


Camplan, though a perennial, ſhould be conſidered 


| B biennial, in order to a timely ſupply, as it ſome- 
umes is of no longer duration. The double (as bear- 


ing no ſeed) is propagated by 7 from the roots. 
1 as a biennial, though 


nominated of this claſs; for, after the firſt blow, the 
plants become ſtraggling, and flower weakly ; it is, 
chere fore, chat they are always layered, &c. to con- 
nue them. The plain, deep red, or clove ſcented 
carnation. is the original, and an eſtabliſhed cultivated 
Q fort, 


hd ——_ 
— 6 * — 
— —— — —e— — — www a *•»— 4 * - — 
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* 
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ſort. The reſt are clafſed under the heads, flakes, 


Bixarres, picquetees, and fainted ladies, according to 


their colours, ſtripes, ſpots, and pouncings. For layer. 


eng, and raiſing carnations, ſee the end of this ſection. 
 _ Chelone, the ſeed of this flower is beſt ſown as ſoon 

_ as ripe, in autumn; and coming up in the ſpring, they 
may be planted in the borders, in June and Faly, and 
will flower the ſame ſeaflon. . on” 
Primroſe tree, produces ſo immenſe a quantity of 

| ſeed, that it becomes rather a troubleſome weed to 
ſome people. Cut the flower ſtems off, or pull up 

_ the plant, juſt before the ſeed pods are ripe enough to 
eil their content. e 
ERuadbeckia, or American ſun- flower, this biennial 
fort is called hardy, but ſhould nevertheleſs have a dry 

| ſheltered ſituation. The narrow leaved dwarf jer- 
ennial (about three feet) ſometimes proves biennial, and 
may be ſown as ſuch, a little every year, by thoſe who 
would extend their work in the culture of flowers. 
Scabious has been noticed in the t vo laſt liſts as an 
annual, which it becomes, if ſown early; and ſome 


 grdeners make a point of doing it on a little heat to 
N ard them. As a biennial, it ſhould not be ſown 
too ſoon; but if forward plants are tranſplanted in 
Fiune, it will prevent their flowering till next year, 
when they will come very fine and ſtrong. 


Sena, Bladder, or colutea, Ethiopian ſcarlet, is rather 
tender, and the ſcedling plants muſt be potted and 


houſed, or ſheltered by a frame from ſharp froſts. 


This flower is a flerennial, (ſee lift IV.) but as it is apt 


to be cut off in ſevere weather, it is here conſidered as 


biennial, and may take its chance after the firſt flower- 


ing. It is ſometimes made an annual. See called, 


n 


Sud dragon we conſider as biennial, it net blowing 


ſo handſome afterwards. The variegated (as all {tr1pe 


are) is tenderiſh ; this muſt be propagated from arg 
ugs, a8 indeed the plain may be, though the nett 


plante 
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plants come from ſeed. This flower is of longeſt con- 


tinuance in a poor foil, and will grow out of cracks 
in walls. 5 MD 


Stock, or ſtock gilliflower, is apt to get too rampant 


[ (in ſome ſeaſons) before winter, and when killed by 


froſt, it is chiefly owing to this circumſtance; for no- 


thing ſtands ſevere weather well, that has grown very 
freely. 
tranſp 
every full moon) but to keep them down, and hardy, 
by this means, tends directly to weaken the blow, if 
not to kill the plant. The moſt reaſonable method in 
this buſineſs is, not to ſow too early, (or before tie 
_ firſt week in April) to thin them, and to prick them 
out in time, that they may not be drawn up long 
| legged; and by no means to let them have a dung 
| foil to grow in, or a very rich one. Prick them out 
the farſt cool weather after they have fix leaves, at fix 
or eight inches aſunder, where let them remain till 
Auguſt, chuſing a ſhowery time, (rather about the 
middle) to plant them out where they are to blow; 
but let not this be into a mout foil, or damp ſituation. 
It is a good way to mix half ſand in the mould that 
lies about the thanks above tlie roots; and when wer 
and froſt comes, to lay coarſe, or drift fand, round 
about them, two or three inches high, which remove 


Hence it uſed to be the cuſtom of floriſts to 


lant them ſeveral times in the ſummer; (even at 


at ſpring. Soine plants may remain in the nurſery. 


bed till {pring, to put out in cooler or moiſter ground, il: 
tor in ſuch a foil they blow beſt, though they do not 


ſtand the winter well in it: Stocks blow much finer 


in a ſhowery ſummer than in a hot one. It will be 


a great advantage to thoſe moved at ſpring, to have 
balls of earth to the roots, though they do not well 
retain it. To diſpoſe them to it, and make them fitter 


to tranſplant, they may be cut round in autumn, with 


a long knife, five or {;x inches deep, and three inches 
from the ſtem, making one ſlanting cut under the root, 
at {x inches depth, to cut thoſe aſunder that ſtrike 

e directly 
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8 22 down. This is a practice that would anſwer 
in moſt things that are to be removed at ſpring ; and 


if not, it would generally be of ſervice, as the cutting 
off the end of a root, occaſions it to throw out ſeveral 


others of a more fibrous nature. 


| : Sweet William (or bearded pink) is diſtinguiſhed 
| into broad and narrow leaved ſorts. This flower 


comes very diverſified from ſeed, many. plain, others 
beautifully ſtriped, and a few double, perhaps one in 
thirty or forty. But the ſingle ones are generally ſo 


ornamental, that the want of doubles is not much la- 
mented. The double forts are propagated from layers, 


as carnations. The fweet WMilliam is perennial, but 


| as the plants ceaſe to be handſome (and in ſome caſes 
| 1 die) after the firſt blow, it 18 neceſſary to raiſe {ſome . 


war” -=—_ TT ß 
= MWall-flowers, raiſed from ſeed, produce ſome doubleg; 

but the chance is not great for fine ones, which are 
to be continued from {ſlips in May, Fune, or July, 
planting them in a rich foil and ſhade till rooted. The 


double white wall-fower is tender, and ſhould be pot- 


| ted for houſing, as indeed other good forts ſhould be, 


and generally are. 
. 5 | 
Lis T of fibrous rooted perenuial flowers. 


Adonis, or perennial pheaſant's eye, yel. ./. Aug. . 
Acanthus, ſmooth and prickly wh. and pink, u. July, a. 
Agrimony, the large, or odoriferous yellow, J. v. Jul) 
———— hemp, common wild, red, /. Auguſt, 2 
—— ſpotted ſtalked American, purple, ditto. 
lower Penſylvanian and Virginian, wh. ditto 
— — Canada, or tall purple flowered, diito_ 
— talc Penſylvanlan, White flowered, dito 
| » ABS COST 2 Alte tengi, 
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2 Alkelengi, com. winter N red fr. wh A. r £ June 
1 4ly/on, rock, Cretan, and prickly, yel. and wh. r. May 
1 Anihemis, or lea camomile, a trailer, white, /. July 


3 ————— 0x eye ſort, yellow, white and red, r. June 
1 Anthyllis, double, pur. and ſcar. trailing, /r. June 
1 A rum, com. ſpotted leaved, Wh. fl. red berr 0 r. June 
4 
i —— — dragon, common ſpotted ſtalked, purple, r. June 


- white itriped leaved, and friar's cow 


r. May 


As Virginian vein leaved, Sc. purp. r. May 


2 Aſphodel, or king's ſpear, yellow and 7. . June 5 


Alter, a variety, ſee ſtarwort 
1 Auricula, or bear's ear, fee r . 
1 Avens, com. alp. yel. and marſh, pur. &c. ” I Mau, 1 


3 Bachelor's button, ſing. and doub. red and wh. 7. 2 May ; 


— - blue, ſee cyanus 


l "ks. grandiflorus, purple, red and white, 5. June 
I Parrenwort, alpine (epimedium) red, r. * 


Bear's breech, lee acanihus_ 


1 Bear's ear l of Matthiolus, 4 red, . june, 2. 1 4 
1 Bear's foot, or hellebore, greeniſh flower, . r. Feb. 4 


2 Betony, com. Danith, oriental, pur. red, wh. /cr. July, u. 5 


2 Birthwort, upright yel. and trailing purple; J. Aug. d. 
4 Bee larkſpur, common, and great flow. blue, /. r. 1 7 | 


2 Bloodwort, or bloody ſtalked dock, white, /. April 


2 Borage, oriental perennial, blue flower, J-r. May d. 


| Bugle, com. pyramidal blue, red and wh. r. May, 23 


8 Bugleſs, com. (ſee p. 253) blue, wh. and red. /. * 


oriental trailing, and Virginian, yel. /. May 


2 Burnet, com. (253) and agrimony leav. red, /.r. June 


4 Bryony, common white flowered, red berried, . Ray 


2 Cacalia, alpine purple, a variety in leaf, /r. June | 


 Calamint, Hetrurian, fee balm randiflorus 
4 Campanula, pyramidal, or ſteeple flow. blue, „ A. Aug. 
1 ————— a grandiflora, and Carpathian, purp. Vr. uly 
Campion, role, fee b:ennials, lait lift 


3 Cordizal Sewer, ſcarlet, blue and violet, „ r. c. Aug. d. 


Carnatiou, fee 8 laſt liſt 


2 Catchfly, or viſcous campion, doub. red and wh. r. June 
+ Centaury, great pur. and woad leaved yel. Jr. June 


2 Chelone, Virginian, &c. wh. blue, red and pur. . Sep. 


4 Cher vil, perennial, or ſweet fern, white, . June 
23 1 CArima: 
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Chriftmas roſe, or black hellebore, white, . January 


Clary, Indian blue, and glutinous yellow, J. r. June 
Columbine, com. plain, ſtriped and ſpotted, /. r. June 


— — feathered, (thalictrum) wh. and pur. ditto 


— — mountain, or alpine, large blue, /. r. May 


— — Canada dwarf early, red with yel. J. r. Ap. 
Cos oo florver, or meadow pink, fee 1agged robin 
 Coreopfis, verticillate, yellow, a long blow, r. July 


Corflip, double yellow, and double ſcarlet, 2. May 


——- Michaelmas, fee farwort tradelcants = 
 Dittony, lee R Ln 
Dodartia, oriental, deep purple flower, r. May 
Dog's bane, willow leaved, purp. and wh. &c. r. July 
Dragon's head, Virginian purple flowered, /. r. Aug. 
— — — hyſop leaved, blue flowered, /. June 
Eryngo, or ſea holly, Amethyſtine and Ruſſian, /. July 


— maratime Engliſh, and aquatic American, ditto 
Eternal flower, pearly, or white everlaſting, . June 


-—— aquatic variegated leaved, ditto 


Flax, perennial Siberian blue flowered, /. June _ 


Fox-zlcve, pur. red, wh. and iron coloured, /. 7. June 


— American, fee monkey flower _ 
Fraxinella, white and purple flowered, J. 7. June 


French. honeyſuckle, Canadian, red, wh. pur. /. June, a. 
. ſenſitive, branched, yellow, ditto 
Fumatory, diſſuſed branching, yel. and wh. /. June 


———— upright American, purple, ditto _ 
—— aſclepias leav. and cro t 
Gentianella, fine azure blue flower, /.r. May 
Geranium, (Eagliſi) blue, pur. red, black, r. May 

5 5 | Cer anti, 


— American, or Meadia, purple, /.r. May 
Crowfoot, meadow, double yellow flowered, r. May 

-— mountain, double white flowered, r. May 
Janus, mountain, or perennial blue bottle, /r. June 
Daiſy, wh. red, ſcar. variegated, coxcomb, &c. . Apr. 

—-— globe, (globularia) a fine blue flower, r. June 
cox eye, American and Montpelier, wh. Jr. July 


CEO . ( ( % 1 Fr @ ERS 


Feverfero, two doub. fl. and acurled leav. wh. /. r. c. June 
Fig vort, Spaniſh, elder leaved, red and gr. /r. e. July 


——— great and leſs yel. and Spaniſh purp. ditto | 


= tO © ©. = tO IO. ms ns bs ts es | 
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Gentian, great yellow, and ae] 590 lowering, { 1 ; 
S-Wort, blue, /.. d, 


Ec 
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1 Geranium, African, or tender ſorts, ſee ob/ervation 
2 Globe flower, European and Aftatic, yel. /. r. May, 1. 
4 Globe thiftle, great blue, and white flowered, /. June 

- leſs, deep blue, and white flowered, ditto _ 
3 Galden Rod, com. Mexican and American, r. Auguſt 


. + ——— tall late blowing American, r. September 


4 —————- New York, fleſhy leaved, evergr. r. Oct. 
1 — loweſt, or dwarf Pyrenean, r. Auguſt _ 
2 Goldy-locks, German, a bright yellow flower, 5. c. July 
1 Hawtkweed, (or grim-the-collier) orange col. . r. July 

1 ——-—— great yel. or French goat's beard, /. June 
Hedge muſtard, ſingle and double, fee rocket yellow _ 
4 Hellebore, (veratrum) wh. black and yellow, /r. May 
2 Helonias, two forts, white and cream col. /. eff. July 
1 Hepatica, red, blue, wh. and ſtr. ſing. and doub. r. Mar. 
I Heart's eaſe, or tricolor violet, yel. pur. wh. . April 


| Herb bennet, (geum) fee avens 


4 Herb Chriftopher, com. and long ſpiked, white, /. June 
4 Holly hoc, com. doub. wh. yel. pink, red, ſca. &c./. Aug. 
+ ———— fig-leaved, or palmated, a variety, ditto _ 

—— Chbineſe, or painted lady, ſee lift VIII. 

I Ladies mantle, com. fringed, Alpine, &c. r. /. May 

I Ladies ſmock, double pur. and double wh. r. May, . 

I Ladies flippers, yellows, purples, red, &c. Jr. May, m. 
1 Lavender-ſea, great, &. white and blues, r. ,. c. July 
I Lily of the valley, wh. red, ſtr. ſing. and doub. r. May, m. 
2 Lion's foot, ſing. and doub. blue flowered, / r. June 4. 
2 Lion's tail, ſcar. and pur. fl. pl. and ſtr. leaf, r. A. c. July 

1 London pride, or none-ſo-pretty, ſpotted flow. r. May 

J Looeftrife, common great yellow flowered, r. June 

3 —— willow-leaved white Spaniſh, ditto _ 

2 ———— ciliated Canadian yellow, ditto  _ 
1 money-wort, or herb two-pence, yel. ditto 

3 — ſee willow herb, liſt IV. Bs 3 
2 Lupine, perennial Virginian blue flowered, /. June 
Lung wort, blue, purple, red and white, r. /. April 
5 Lychnis, ſing. and doub. ſcar. pink and wh. Ar. c. July 
g ——— — Chineſe, fine orange-coloured flow. ditto d. 
- Lychnidea, red, pur. blue and white ſw. ſcented r.c. J uly 

Madeuort, fee —_— e e 

2 Malia, Virginia, ſmooth and rough leaved, wh. Vr. June 11 


My 
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Mart dice double flowered ch; r. April, u. 
 4..,;cr-wer? great black rooted, yellow, r. June 
Meadew rue, common and Montpelier, yel. /. June, u. 


Michaelmas daily, is farwort tradeſcants, which ſee 


Milt wort, com. and bitter, blue, red, wh. &c. /. June, d. 


Milt wetch, goats-rue-leaved, and oriental, yel. y July 


Monkey flower, or American fox glove, bluc, ./ July 


Morina, pur. wh. pale and deep red, /. of. June 


Mullein, yellow, purple and iron coloured, r. J. Jane | 
- myconic borage leaved, trailing, 'blue, ditto. 
Navelwort, perennial trailing blue flowered, r. c. April 


Orobus, lee vetch. 


Orchis, biennial, ſee next lit 
Orobus, ſee verch, bitter 


Or Pines the premier; purple and while . 6 July, d 
— true, (telephium) white flowered, r. Al. c. July 
| Ox-cye-daiſy, American and Montpelier, White, r. July : 


eſſer, (anacampſeros) a trailer, pur. ditto 


— corymbous - — ditto 


Paſque flower, ſee next liſt 


Paſfen flewer, com. palmated blue rayed, c. fe PTY 
Pea, everlaſting, red, ſcar. pur. and large fl. /. r. June 


Pony, being tuberous rooted, ſee next lift 


Pink, common, red, white, plain and fringed, damaſk 4 
— red cob, white cob, painted lady i 
— . maiden, or matted, and grey leaved mountain 
— pheaſant's eye, &c. a great variety 3 
FOUR ov or European leadwort, blue, pur. nds F; 08. 


 Polyanthus, a great variety in flower, /.r. April 


Poppy, oriental ſcarlet, and Welſh yellow, er. June - 
e white, red, ſcarlet, doub. yel. &c. r. March 


tree, the larger, (perennial) yel. J. r. June 


Ra ted robin, or meadow pink, double red, /. r. May 


Reed, Portugal, or Spaniſh, and variegated, offsets 
Reft-harr „%, common purple with red flowers, J. May 
Rhubarh, com. and waved leaved Chineſe, wh. /. June 


—-——- palmated Chineſe, and large Tartarian, &c. 


Rocket, ſing. and doub. wh. pur. and red, /.c.r. June 


double yellow, or double eryſimum, . on 
Rudbeckia, jagged leaved Yi irginian, orange, % July 


—— dwarf hairy, yellow, purple, &c. bs Kal, 


c 


rer. xIx. 


2 - 
Horn 
1: 


'$. Sculleap, talleſt, or nettle-leaved, purple, 


4 Ru, ſweet flowering, pink, wh. and pur. r. July, w. 
1 Sang uinarea, Canada, ( 
2 Sarracena, or ſide- ſaddle flower, pur. and yel. Ar. July 

4 Saw-wort, New York and Maryland, pur. flow. r. June 
2 Jong age, pyramidal, often called /edum, wh. off. June 


Juccoon) ling. and doub. wh. x. 


—— — ſpotted hairy, and ſtrawberry, wh. ditto 


double flowered, ſee next li 


2 
a 


oriental filvery, and graſs leaved, J. July 


— Alpine, violet, and white flowered, ditto 


> eaſtern, germander leaved yellow, ditto 
Sea pink, ſee lavender and thrift 
3 Sena, wild, or Marilandic, (caſſia) 1. T . 
5 | Sifyr inchium, Virginian and Bermudian, Blue, r 188 J une 
——ĩðV5iſ ce iris, next lt e 5 
2 Sneezewort, double flowered white. ref. July, 5: 
] hoary yel. and filvery leaved wh. r,/. Jaly 3 
54 Se double flowered purple and ſcarlet, r. July 
l 
3 


J aly; 1 


| Soldanella, purp. blue, wh. and fringed, r. March, m. ; 
Soloman's ſeal, many flow. [w. ſcented, &c. r. May, m. 


—— a, oriental, fox-tail- like, blue, r. /. July 

- ” four-winged- -podded, yellow, r. June 
—— tinctorious VI inn, TY * . July 
Speedivell, ſee veronica 

Spider- wort, fee next liſt 

l 3 dwarf alpine, RE e r. June 

2 =—— ſea, or tripolium aſter, blue, r. July 

flax leaved blue flowered, r. Auguſt 


1 


4 ——-—— New England, violet coloured, r. Sept. | 
. tradeſcants, a pale blue flower, r. October 
- Cateſby's pyramidal Virginian, blue, . Nov. 


— 


Italian, large bright blue flower, r. Nov. 

| Stock, Tak ſhrubby, or window flow. red, /. June 

1 Stone-crop, ſmall and great, trailing, yellow, c.r. July 

| poplar leaved, upright, pinkiſh, ditto _ 

+ Sun Bower, many flowered, com. double, &c. r. July 


1 — 


3 Stwallow-wort, common wh. black and yellow, Ar. — 


I YOu greater and 1 1 red, ſcar, and wh. A. x. June 
5 
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ladies cuſhion, a low trailer, wh. off. May . 
- golden, two ſorts as to leaf, a 70 July 


4  Scabionn perennial Alpine blue flowered, J. c. r. July 


0 June, d. | 


3 Throat- 


-- a 1 
8 
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T hroat-wort, great, double wh. blue and pur. r. June 
— giant, blue, white, red and ſtriped, ditto 
— dart, {mall fine blue flower, /. June 


Tar fax; a variety, yel. pur. and wh. /.c.r. July 
—— dwarf Alpine purple flowered, ditto 
Tooth-wor , five, and nine lobed, bluſh and pl. /r. June 
V. —— common red and wh. mountain dry » /-r. June 
- Greek, pur. wh. and variegated, /.r. May 
7. er onica, a variety, blue, white and bluſh, »./. June 
— dwarf blue and wh. and Welſh blue, ditto 
Peri ervain, common, and ſpear leaved, blue, /. June 
V etch, white wood, and tufted blue, 33 
- bitter, (orobus) a variety, blue and pur. /.r. May 
— Siberian, nnn orobus, * J.. ys” 
—— ſee orobus, next liſt. 2 
r Tale, com. blue, pur. and wh. ſing. and doub. 22 Mar. 
-—— Auſtrian purple, and Caniſhan blue, v. April : 
Alpine, double red, and purple, r. March 
-- yellow, and grandiflorus yel ow, &c. v. Apr 
Wake robin, fee run 8 2 
Willow herb, fee looſeftrife | 
Mood ſorrel, common white and purple, F 4 June, = 
 Worni grafs, Maryland, (ſpigelia) red flower, r. July 
. arrow, Or milfoil, the purple flowered, Aga 


— ſee maudlin and. ſnceæe wort ; 


by WH GW 3 = by 6 »5 © > © . 8 


| OBSERVATIONS | ox PARTICULAR FLOWERS, 


Nunn, or bear's s 1 is admired 5. the * 
gance of its leaf, and was fo much ſo by the ancients, 
that they introduced it into the capital of the Corinilian 
order. It ſpreads wide, and ſhould have room allowed 
it, in a warm light foil, and ſheltered Gtuation ; but 
ſtill rather a ſhady, than a ſunny one. 

__ Alkekeng! roots run much, and are ſometimes kept 
in pots, or boxes, to cunkne them. It is not a pretty 
plant; but has been long admitted into gardens for the 
how of its red berries in winter, when t there are few 
ornaments to adorn the ground. 


Alia 


rer. XIX. 


not moiſt border. 


Alyfons do beſt in a dry hungry ſoil, but ſhould 
have a favourable ſituation, where they will blow 
long and prettily. 


Avens will grow in any "oo moi ſhady ground. 


Auricula, from the great and elegant variety of its 
flower and leaf, ariſing perpetually from ſeed, is one 
of the Horiſt's chief delights, and to which he pays 
much attention in the culture. It is one of the firſt 
flowers, and ranks in nature with the frimro/ſe and 


ſalhantſius. The ſorts admitted in the preſent collec- 


tions, are about four hundred, The auricula, the car- 
nation, tulih, hyacinth, ranunculus, anemone, &c. are 
called fancy flowers. For the frofragation and culture - 
of the auricula, fee the end of this „ 5 
Bear's car ſanicle is very hardy, but is a proper plant 
to „ot. It may be planted in any cold place, and 
ſhould have a dry lean ſoil, but be duly watered in 
ſummer; and moſt things that a poor foil ſuits, muſt 
ſtill have water freely in warm weather. This ſanicle 
is about ſix inches high; that of Gmelin ny four, 
and is not ſo pretty. 5 
Beoetony, as it is a native of the woods, is proper to 5 
plant i in ſhrubberies, and thady places. : 
 Birth-wort is tender, and ſeedlings of it muſt be 
| theltered by a frame in winter. 
Bryony is a climber, and will grow in plantations 
= to run up trees, ce. + 
Cam ſianula, pyramidal, may be propagated (as well 
as from ſeeds and ſlips) by pieces of its root, planted 


about an inch and half in the ground, in a ſhady, but 


The fineſt plants are produced 
from ſecd; but will be three or four years before they 


blow. Sow a few every year in April, in a light freſh 
toil, where the morning ſun only comes. As much 


wet in the cold ſeaſons is apt to rot this root, it will 


proper to guard againſt it, by ſome occaſional 
covering, when tNETE 1 is a contiuance of rain, or ſnow. 


Qs A few 
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miſs. Autumn is therefore preferable; and theſe plants 
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A few fiotted may be removed under ſhelter. Am WL 
ſet g over is a proper covering for a bed of them, WM na 
In the ſunmer they muſt never want water, eſpecially {hr 
when ſpindling, or in blow. There is a white ſort. ( 
Cardina] floiver muſt have a dry ſoil and a warm Hof 
fituation; occationally alſo a little protection. They bei 

are commonly potted, and ſome ſhould at leaſt be ſo, 

leſt thoſe in & open ground be cut off. This flower 
is very ornamental, but the ſcarlet much more ſo than 
the blue, and is not tall of growth C 
Chriſtmas roſe is very hardy, but a dry warm fitua- 
tion may be allotted it; and when in flower, a little 
protection to preſerve it in beauty, as a hand-glaſs, 
may be adviſeable. A plant or two potted (large pots 
as it ſpreads) is agreeable enough, to houſe when in 
blow. Od 5 5 
Columbine, when ſown in ſpring, is rather apt to 


will alſo be much ſtronger, as they do not blow the 
ncxt, but following year. The plants ſhould not 
ſtand above tro years, as afterwards they get unſightiy, 

nn a SL 1 


Cowflih American is commonly potted, as indeed 
Tome plants thould be, as it thus appears to advantage; 
but it is hardy, and giows beſt in borders that are 
ſomewhat ſhady, or have not the afternoon ſun. 5: 
Dragen's head ſhould have a moiſt ſhady ſituation. 
Figwort, the plants are ſomewhat tender, and may 
only be expected to ſtand through ordinary winters, 
in a warm ſoil and fituation. Let ſome be /otted, for 
houſing, left thoſe abroad be cut off. The fulewort 18 
ſometimes called fgwort ; but this is a different plant, 
whoſe proper name is ſcrohhularia, whereas the fule- 
Wort is ranunculus ficaria this has a red flower, that 
a yellow ;—this a fibrous, that a tuberous root this 
grows to about five feet, that attains only to 10 many 
inches. N 
2 Fox - 


being 


rer coloured; 
mantle leaved, 


— 
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Fox-gloves 4 beſt in a ſomewhat irong ſoil, and 5 
ſhady ſituation, and will be found a uſeful flower in 
ſhrubberies, &c. in all its varieties. 
5 (ſo called from the ſhape | 
of the ſeed veſſel) the exotic ſorts are tender, Africa 
As favourite lowers, the 
different ſorts are cultivated by all deſcriptions of 
people, as opportunity affords to preſerve them in win-⸗ 
ter: They are properly grcen-houſe plants. The prin- 
cipal kinds are as follow, claſſed 5 to their 
I ordinary height of growth : 1 

I. Flaming, or Vervain mallow: leaved, ſcarlet. — 

1.e. red, black and white. —Ladies | 
whitiſh. and. bluiſh. — Sweet-ſcented 
mallow leaved, white.—Gooſcberry leaved, Teddiſh.—- 
Caraway leaved, or variable geranium, red, crimſon, 
purple, white, &c.—Vine leaved, red and white.— 
Night-ſmelling, yellowiſh with dark ſpots, three forts. 


Geranium, or crane's bill, 


their native climate. 


—Pinnated, or proliferous, of different colours. 


2. Spear-leaved, white.— Fleſhy-ſtalked, or celan- 
line leaved, white.—Square ſtalked, fleſh coloured. 


3. Birch leaved, reddiſh.—Sorrel leaved bluſh, 


variegated flowered, with a pointed 'mallow leaf.— 


Marih-mallow, or hood leaved, purpliſh; and a variety | 


of this with angular leaves. —Raſfp leaved, fleſh colour, 
potted red.— Iwo coloured, purple and white. See 


the end of this ſection. 


Gentianella likes a cool loamy ſoil, and eaſtern ſitu- 


ation, and thould not be often removed, 
mall pieces. 
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plain 
and ſtripe flowered, and variegated leaved. — 
gouty ſtalked, or columbine leaved, purple. — Roſe- 
ſcented, a purpliſh blue. Glutinous vine leaved, red- 
| Giſh purple and white.—Horſe-ſhoe, green leaves. va- 
Tiegared, filver edged, filver ſtriped, gold ſtriped, pink, | 
two ſcarlets and a purple, and one large ſcarlet, or 
grandiflorum. : 
4. Vine-leaved, balm-ſeented, blue. — Shining, and 
mallow leaved, ſcarlet and deep ſcarlet.— Butterfly, or 


Or in tao. 


Globe 
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Glebe flower, or globe reveals, i 18 very ornamental. 
The Eurcſiean i is ſometimes called locter getwlans. The 
both do well in a cool ſoil, and north border; though 
the name Afiatic ſeems to direct to a dry ſoil, and 
Warm ſituation. The caſe is, they are natives of 


moiſt, ſhady places; and whenever this is the caſe, we 
may ee ſuch plants are organized accordingly, 


and that they muſt be accommodated by us agreeable 
to their nature. The con/7:tuticn of plants is neceſſary 


to be known, in order to their proper culture; and a 
_ gardener cannot direct his attention more to his credit, 
N than to make ßes ations and exfteriments to diſcover it, 


Golden rid will grow in ſhade, and particularly the 


erergreen fort; but being late blowers, this circum- 
ſtance rather directs to an open, or forward ſituation. 


H. 11:bgre. the white flowered, is the common offici- 


nal plant. A light foil and dry krvation, not ſubjeck 
: ro ſnails, ſuits 1 it beſt. : 0 
Hlelanias is a very clegant and ornamental plant, 
Iwo orthy of the mol. conſpicuous part of the pleaſure | 
garden. It requires orly the ordinary. culture of per- 


ennials. Seeds are imported from Nerth nents as 
it does not ripen them here. 


Hepatica 1 is found to tranſplant beſt wh in Gems; 


but it muſt not be in Amal portions, leſt it wither 


away; and they never look — in ſmall patches, as 


is the caſe with all dx arf blowers. — and foil 


as gentianella. 
Ladies ſmoct, and ladies fiber, do beſt in a moiſt 


ſoil and ſhade, as in a north border, where not many 
things do well. 


Lily of the walley ſhou! 4 have a cool Gruation, and 


jf not in a moiſt {oil, give it at leaſt an eaſ# border, or 


where 1t has only a little of the morning ſun. 

Lion's foot is ſomewhat tender, and to do well muſt 
Hwa 2 favourable place in the garden, as to ſun and 
ſhelter; and it does beſt in a light, or ſandy ſoil. Let 
ſome be potted, for it is pretty, and blows all Tr 

| | Gnas 


the 1 
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London Fee (a faxifrage) uſed to be planted much 
as an edging ; but it does not anſwer this purpoſe well, 
A few plants here and there in patches is beſt; and 
by no means allow it a good border, for it is not very 


handſome, though it has ſuch fine names: It prefers 
a a moiſt ſoil and cold ſituation. 


| Looſiftrife, the common, is found wi; but it is a 


| ſhowy plant, and where a variety is wanted is very 
It grows in ſhady moiſt places, and ſhould 
be planted accordingly, i in the borders of a (hrubbery, 
. oy The ſmalleſt is a trailer. : _ 
Luſtiine will be beſt raiſed from ſced, without tranſ- 
klanting, as the roots ſtrike down deep: It they are 
- W let it therefore be while quite young. 
Lungrouris prefer a ſhady ſituation; but the Vir. ir. 
CHAN. 4an * little r rather one dry and thel- 
4 red. 5 
2 the Göde ſcarket i is a 1 gower, but 
rot apt to encreaſe much at root; recourſe is therefore 


admiſſable. 


to be had to N which alſo are not certain in 


ſtrik in 1 root. 


rather too tender for open culture; but in a choice 
ſituation may abide moderate winters. It makes a 


good potted plant among myrtles and geraniums. 
Lychinidea, take the cuttings off cloſe to the ground, 


and diſcharge the tops; and plant them in Pots, or 


borders, in à place not of much ſun. 
Maſfter-wort (a medicinal plant) is of no oreat or- 


nament; but is commonly cultivated for borders of 


ſhrubberies, &c. as being of low growth, and hardy 


nature. 'I here 1 is an alhine fort about a toot high. 
Mar 


In June, or July, take cuttings from 
ſhoots, (without flower) and let the pieces 
; Planted have thice, or at the moſt four eyes. Put 

them into a good ſoil, fine and rich, but not dungy, 
as deep as half way between the ſecond and third joint, 

min an e border; and keep 
A fand glass will greatly aſſiſt in this buſineſs. See 
unt at the end of this ſection. 


them cool, but not wet. 


"The Chmeſe lychnis is 
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8 Jn 


Marſh ma- gold 1 is a flower (as its name imports] 
that will flouriſh in a wet {oil ; but yet it does not do 


much amiſs in a dry one. In default of a moiſt foil, 
any plant that requires one, ſhould at leaſt be ac- 


commodated with a ſhady {ituation, and never Want 
Water in ſummer. 


Milk vetch is ſomewhat tender, particularly the 


ſeedlings, which ſhould be protected by a garden fi ame 
in winter. Fox tail ſort, fee bicnnials. 


| Monkey awer is very ornamental, and of eaſy ab 


: ture. not difficult in ſituation. 5 


Monts hoad is a poiſonous plant i in every part, but 


very ornamental, and commonly cultivated. Shade 
ſuits it, and it will e even grow under trees, or in any 
damp place. where few other things will. 


Moerina is worthy of a conſpicuous place in the 


; p garden. It has a ſtrong tap- root, and ſhould be tranſ- 
planted whit { young, that it may not be damaged; 
but ſowing in the place where it is to grow (as directed 


for the /ufune) is the beſt way. 


Mulleius prefer a light ſoil, but like 2 north border ; 
and the borage leaved being very low, is proper tor an 


: edging 1 in a cool ſhady ſituation. 


Or pine, this, as all ſucculent plants, ſhould have a ; dry 


5 ſoil and ſituation, and not often watered. 


Paſſion flower ſhould be planted againſt | 2 warm | 


wall, where it may have room to ſpread, as it is a ve 
free ſhooter. The ſorts are numerous, (for 2 
n 


and ftove) but only this well ſuits open culture. 


fine fituations, and the ſouthern parts of England, there 


are two more, however, that may do abroad. Prune 
it about M:chaelmas, leaving the ſhoots. from two fo 


four feet long, as the ſtrength of the plants, or room, 


dictates, and a foot aſunder. Before the froſts come, 
cover the roots, a yard round, with dry litter; and re- 


new it with dry, when afterwards it gets much aud 
long wet. The branches alſo ſhould be covered with 


a mat (a thin one, and not oyer cloſe) before Jon 
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froſt ſets in; but uncover as ſoon in ſpring as may be, 
or, in ſhort, in mild weather, on days through the 
winter, if not too much trouble. This flower has 
been ſometimes trained to a ſtake, in which caſe, 
ſhorter pruning muſt take place to keep it down. It 
| hears upon the young ſhoots, which ſhould be regu- 
larly trained in, and the flowers are the glory _ * 
a day, but generally a great number are produced in 
ſucceſſion. This flower takes readily from cuttings, 
of about ſeven or eight inches long, taken off in March, 


O 


and planted in a good ſoil, kept cool by water, and 
ſhaded from much ſun. LE IN 
Pint, the ſorts are numerous, for ſeed is conſtantly. 
producing new varieties, occaſionally one that vies 

| with its predeceſſors in beauty, and whoſe ſuperior 
excellence is not negleCted by the floriſt. He gives it 
a name as fancy directs, and it is enrolled in the nur- _ 
ſerymen's catalogues of worthies. Maddocks mentions 
in his, an ever blooming pink, price 2s. 6d. The funk 
(as the carnation was) might be confidered biennially, 
the good ſorts being regularly layered, &c. every year 

for increaſe : They do, however, ſtand on for older 
plants, better than carnations. For fropagation, &c. 


{ce the end of this ſection. 


Polyantlius produces an infinity of ſorts from ſeed, 


and the feriſi purſues his object of obtaining þrize 
flowers of this kind. The polyanthus delights in a 
loamy foil, and ſhady fituation. It is an excellent 


edging flower for ſhrubberies; though fine blows are 


not to be expected under trees, or in much wet. An 
za/t border is the place for producing the-beſt flowers. 
For raiſing them, &c. ſee the end of this ſection. 


Plumbago, though it be a native of /taly, is hardy 


enough to abide our ordinary winters in the open 
ground. Afford it a dry, ſunny, ſheltered ſituation, 


which will be a means of preſerving it, and alſo tend 


to forward the blow, as it is ſo late: All plants that 
produce their flowers towards the end of autumn, 
3 (however 
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(however hardy) ſhould have a favourable aſpect, as 
to ſun, leſt winter overtake them. _ 
Poſiliy, allow the eaſtern ſort a light dry ſoil. 
Reed, Portugal, is curious for its lofty and ample 

growth, but rarely flowers with us. It attains to ten 

or twelve feet high, and its ſtems are ſtrong enouch M 

for walking-ſticks. The variegated forts come only | 


to half the ſize, and more frequently flowers. 
Rhubarb, the common ſerves for ſhow, and the 
ribs of the leaves for tarts; but the Chine/e principally, 
and then the Tartarian for medical uſes of the root: 
Ihe Chine/e is deemed the true officinal rhubarb. =_ 
 Koeket,, (ſometimes called dame's violet, and queen's 
ul wer) the ſingle is raiſed from ſeed, and the double 
trom rooted flips and cuttings. The double is rather 
_ uncertain in continuance, and requires ſome attention, 
Cut the ſtems down as ſoon as off their principal ſhow 
and time of flowering, which is a means to help them 
to encreaſe, and get ſtrong at root, as. it is from offsets 
formed in the preſent year, that they flower in the 
next. If weak, or ſmall roots are planted, they ſhould | 
not be ſuffered to blow the firſt year. To propagate 
buy cuttings, do it when the ſtems are about eight or 
nine inches long, (i. e. before flowering) making each 
Into two; and plant them a little more than halt way 
| deep, in an ea border, in good freſh undunged ſoil. 
| Keep them cool by occaſional watering, and if the 
cuttings attempt to flower, nip the buds off. Cuttings 
of ſtems that have flowered, will ſometimes grow, but 
they make weak plants. A hand-glaſs would be of 
ſervice over em. Sce int at the end of this ſection. 
 Rudbeckia, or American ſunfiower, is a little tender, 
and muſt be accommodated accordingly. Like the 
rocket, 1t 18 rather (fome ſorts at leaſt) unapt to form 
offsets; and therefore to encourage the putting them 
torth, (without which the plant dies) the ſtems may 
be cut down to prevent flowering : That is, When 
| 4 4 | Pl | 41 x | 25 ; . 
plants are more deſired flowering . 
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s Kai will be proper only for places that are con- 
ſtantly wet, by ſtanding water; and whoever has ſuch 
a ſituation for them, they will prove ornamental. 
Sarracena is a native of the boggs of North America. 
It requires therefore a moiſt ſituation ; but is found to 
need protection from our ſharp froſts. The whole 
plant is of curious formation. It is not apt to ripen 
1s ſeeds here, or to make offsets; ſo that both are 
frequently importee. 
e A plants are uſually potted to move into the 
houſe when in flower, as we ll the ſyramidal in par- 
ticular ſhould be; but they are all very hardy, except 
the /rawberry ſort, (not very handſome) which is too 


tender to endure much wet and cold, 
Senna, of Maryland, muſt have a dry ſoil and warm 
ſituation. It is annual in ſtalk, and therefore the 
roots may be well protected in winter: This flower 
makes a very handſome oc 5 
Solomon's ſeal is in greater variety, and one with 


_ flowers. They all ſuit well in ſhady muiſt 
Starworts are in general of that hardy nature, that 
they will flower almoſt any where, and increaſe apace 
| from the leaſt flip. They are apt, however, to loſe 
their lower léaves, in proportion to the ſhade, cold, 
and wet, they grow in; and the Ahine fort will re- 
quire an open ſituation, though, like the others, a ſtiff 
moiſt ſoil ſuits it. There are other ſorts, as a PRHila- 
delphian ſiurſile, eight feet, and two whites of rather 
low growth, &c. The two laſt, as blowing late, and 
not rampant, may be planted near the houſe. e 14 
Stocꝶ, this plant is rather of a biennial nature, but il 
is commonly of longer duration. It is proper to 2 1 
and place in a window, on account of its ſize, riſing <8 
ouly a few inches. It is ſweet and floriſerous, and | it 
altogether very proper for an edging. — — 

S/ſyrineſuum, allow it an ea/t border, but dry ſoil; 
and as it is a {mail flower, po: ſome. 


a WT | 
 Thraat- = 7 | 
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 Throatwort, the two firſt ſorts are claſſed with can. 
panulas. The latter, which is the proper, or mountain 
blue throatwort, likes the ſhade, but muſt have a light 
dry ſoil. This, as the /nap-dragon, and ſome others, 
will grow in the crack of walls, &c. and continue 
longer in ſuch a fituation, than a better: In moſt ſoils 
it proves often biennial.  _ „ 
Toothuort, as it delights in ſhade, is proper for the 
borders of walks in plantations; though it will grow 


JJ Tc 
Mitlou graſs is a wild (medicinal) herb, that grows 

on roots and walls of old houſes, and rubbiſh heaps; 

but makes a pretty dwarf ſpring flower as an edging, | 
JJ „ 

orm graſs is a very neat little plant, with a flower 

bright red without, and a deep orange within. 


8 EEE 
Lier of ballen, tuberous, und p 


L Herennials. BN 


Aconite, or winter wolf's bane, yellow flower, Feb. 
Albuca, or baſtard ſtar of Bethlehem, (leaſt) yel. June 
—-—— greater, or ſpear leaved, red flowered, June 
—— talleſt, with ſpiked cluſters of wh. flow. June 
Anemone, doub. broad and narrow leav. variety, May 
——-— com. wood, doub. wh. pur. blue, red, March 
-———— Appenine wood, doub. blue, pur. wh. Aptil 
———- yellow Wood, or ranunculus anemone, April 
—-— pullatilla, fee pa/que flower 1 
Bulbocodium, ot ſpring colchicum, violet, April wi 
Colchicum, com. ſing. and doub. pur. pink, wh. &c. Sep. 
——— variegated flow. and a ſtriped leaved, Sep. 
mountain, (Spaniſh) red and ſtrip. red, Aug. | = 
—— — eaſtern, varieg. leaf, checquered flow. Aug. 
Comfrey, oriental, blue (April) and German, yel. June 
7 | 1 Cornffay 


0 10 % > UI = 
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f Cornflag, or  fword- my, eri red, pur. and wh. June 
| Crocus, ſpring, yellows, a variety, plain and (trip. Mar. 
| —=— ditto, blues, purples, white, pl. and ſtrip. Mar. 


3 — Alpine plantain leaved, white, __ 
| » ſee crowfoot, laſt liſt 


- Pyrenean graſs leaved, yellow, May 


$ — 


4 ————- gold and filver ſtriped leaved, May 


3 ——— double yellow, with cup in cup, April 


———— tradeſcants large double yellow, April 
2 = ———  dwart, or ſhort-ſtalked yellow, March 


— —_ white, ſee narciſſus 

8 ſea, ſee pancratium 5 

| Dog's- tooth violet, purples, red and hits, * 
11 
Dog 3 (tuberous aſclepias) orange, July 


3 Fritillary, common and Pyrenean, a rariety, April 
_ Garlick, (the flowery kinds) ſee os 


2 Hyacinth, a great variety, white, red, blue, &c. May 


| ——— Spaniſh nodding flowered, red, April 
J———— amethyitine, a deep blue colour, March 
3 mutk ſcented, purple and yellow, April 
1 = monſtrous flowered, or feathered, blue, Apr. 
| —— grape forts, blue, white and grey, April 


| ———— Peruvian ſtarry, blue and white, wh” 
2 — —— Italian and Byzantine ſtarry, blue, April 
| ——— Engliſh ſtarry, (autumn ſquill) blue, Sept. 


— di tbr, nb 


35 ngnil, 


| ——— autumnal, or ſaffron, pur. blue, wh. yel. Oct. 2 


| 4 Crown imperial, ling. and doub. reds and yellows, May = 
4 double crowned, triple crowned, May 


1 C 3 1 ſpring and autumn, pur. Wh. Apr. 
| 3 Daffodil, a variety of yellows, ſing. and doub. April 


3} ———— yel. with wh. cup, and wh. with yel. cup, * 


—— —— hoop petticoat, or ruſh-leaved yellow, April a 
3 = — odorous, or ſweet- ſcented ſtarry, a A pril 


— — narrow leaved, colours ditto, April 
2 Dropwort, doub. flow. and varieg. leaved, white, June 
| Fumatory, ſolid, and hollow rooted, red, pur. wh. Apr. 
| Herb true love, nodding and ſeſſile flower. pur. April 


3 —— tufted, (or fair-haired) bl. pur. and wh. Apr. 


a lily, (yellow rooted) a blue ſtar flow. June 


1— ee bell-flowered ſtarry, white with pur. Wy | 
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$ Fonquil, fingle, ſemi and double yellow, April 

4 Iris, or flag, a variety, pur. blue, yel. wh. &c. June 
4 ſtriped leaved ſtinking glad win, purple, July 
4 —— Siberian narrow leaved, blue with white, July | 
1 —— dwarf Auſtrian, Purp- blue, red and white, May 


1 —— yernal, or dwarf Virginian, blue, May 


3 —— ſnake's head, or tuberous iris, purple, May 


3 — Xiphium, or Spaniſh bulbous, a variety, June 


1 — Perfan bulbous, finely variegated, March 
1] — bulbous Sifrinchium, blue and yellow, June 


1 {xia, large flowered, or crocus leaved, variety, June 
1 — Chinele {word leaved, yellow with red, July 
4 Lily, com. ling. and doub. wh. orange and fiery, June 

3 —— ſtriped flowered, purple and white, June 
3 —— ſtriped leaved, of white and orange forts, June 
3 — dwarf ſtalked, orange, or red flowered, June 


4 —— - Conſtantinople, dependent flowered, June | 


4 — proliferous, or many flowered ditto, June 
5 4 — COM. martagon, Or Turk's cap, pur le, June 


41 —— ditto, wh. red, imperial and double, June, July 


4 ——- pompony martagons, ſeveral colours, June 
4 — Chalcedonian martagons, ſcarlet and purp. July 
4 — - ſuperb pyramidal, martagon, variegated, July 
4 — Canadian martagon, plain, and ſpotted yel. Aug. 


4 — dap, or lily aſphodel, yel. and tawney red, June 
1 —  daftodil, or autumnal narciſſus, yellow, Septem. 
1 —— atamaſco amaryllis, carnation coloured, Jul) 
3 — Guernſey ſcarlet, and belladonna purple, Sept. 
3 —— pantrativm common, and IIlyrian, wh. Aug. July 
 Martagon:, ſee lily. above 1 a 35350 f 
Meadow ſaffron, * x" BAY VVV 
Moly, (flowering garlick) yel. wh. pur. and red, June 
— magicum, victorialis, and deſcendens, pur. July 
Narciſjus, poet's daffodil, variety in cup, wi. May 
——— peerleſs, or two-coloured, wh. and yel. Apr. 
—— — polyanthus, or multiflorus, ditto 


Orchis, perennial, purples, reds and white, June, d. 
biennial, bee, or gnat orchis, red June, d. 
Orobust, tuberous, or wood pea, red flower, Max 
———— ſibrous rooted, lee laſt liſt 


2 


4 Pon, 


DD GG + » > 


- 2:Sa ea , bb 4 oe. _e._MAUYCCS 


0 4 2 4 mats > 


—— ——- late flowering, yellow cup, white, Auguſt 


SE 


— > — e 
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? 


4 — Portugal ſweet- ſcented, deep red, May 

3 ——— {mall narrow leaved, red flow ered, hens tf 

- dwarf, with a white flower, May © 

2 Paſyue flower, common blue, red and white, April 
Siberian, or alpine yellow, * 

Pilewort, ſee ranunculus Searia © 

2 IN, plantain leaved Alpine, white, * 

2 ———— graſs leaved Pyrenean, ſtraw col. May 


3— 


2 ——--—— Turkey, or turban, red, ſcar. yel. black, May 


— — ee cf, lat lt 
2 Saxife age, granulous rooted, double white, May 


} —— great, ſpring, ſummer and autumn ſorts 


þ —— 


4 $quill, or common ſea-onion, white flower, June, d. 
4 Star $4 er, pyramidal Portugal, white, Inne 
* — — eee or Alexandrian lily, ditto 


1— — - ditis. with yellow tlower, April 
3 Tooth-roort, bulbiferous, ſeven lobed, purple, June 
| 4 Tubero/e, ſingle and double flowered, white, July 


4 —— parrot, or hooked-leaved, ditto, June 

4 =—— Turkey ſorts, ſtriped, great variety, May 
2— © Mita. early dwarfs, a variety, April 

2 — wild European, {mall yellow flower, April 


. * * The propag ation af 3 in chis liſt, is gene- 
rally by 4ff:ets, or pieces of roots, having an eye, or bud, 
except by curious floriſts. See page 290. 


roots, may be kept out of ground a long time, others a 
torter ; (lee page 292) but thole denominated fe/ly 


4 Peony, com. fing. doub. reds, pur. black, white, May 
Conſtantinople, large flower, bleed red, June 


3 ——— grandiflorous, or oriental great yel. May 
| ————— hicaria, or pilewwort, double yellow, April 


oy ——— Perfian, a great variety, fine colours, * 


1 Snow-drop, fingle, ſemi- double and double, white, F ed. 


4 Spider: -wort, 6 (Brunos lily) and others, wh. Jun. . 
Virginia, ( tradeſcants) blue, pur. &c. ditto 


4 —— common wild, greeniſh white, * Fo a we 


4 — double, a variety, yel. and red iriped, &c. June 


to it. Moſt of them may be raiſed allo from ſeed; but 
this is a tedious method, and not ordinarily practiſed, 


Some of this liſt, as moſt of the bulbous and tuberous 


roots, 


roots, muſt either be planted immediately, or at leaſt in 


a tew days. It is common to them all to be taken out 
of ground for removal, as ſoon as their leaves —_ 


the roots then being in a ſtate of ref, which is natural 


longer, or ſhorter, in different plants; and if they ſtay 
in the ground till new fibres are ſhot, they are always 


removed with damage. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PARTICULAR FLOWERS, 


5 Aluca is too tender a bulb to endure much wet and 
froſt, and therefore is uſually planted in pots, for put- 


ting under ſhelter (as in a frame, &c.) in winter; but 
may be protected in the open e covering with 
a glaſs, or garden-pot, towards the end of autumn, to 


keep the roots dry; and before ſharp froſts come, 


covering round with litter. By ſuch a practice, many 
tender things that die down to the ground, may be 


preſerved abroad. 


Anemone, the garden (in contradiſtinction to the 
wood) is in great variety of very fine forts, divided 


generally into two kinds; 1. e. narrow and broad 
leaved; the latter is reckoned the hardier. The full 


doubles only are eſteemed choice flowers; but the 


ſemi-doubles, and ſingles, are thow y enough for ordi- 


| nary borders. The Angle, or foffpy anemonics, (10 


called from their form) frequently blow as early 2s 


February, or ſooner; and thus become valuable, 101 
decorating the ground at ſo dreary a ſeaſon. Ihe 


wo92d kinds bear large flowers, and are very uſe! ut or- 
naments for the borders of /i;ubberies, &c. at au catly 
ſeaſon, for which reaſon, they ſhould be planted i 
che moſt frequented ſhady places , 
Colchicum, or meadow ſaffron, flowers about A1. 
chaelmas, and may be kept out of ground from -17-, 


(or decay of the lay to Mid-Aug ut. It is 4 remark-. 


able property of this flower, (not however peculiar 22 


* 
„* 
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it alone) that it makes its appearance before the leaves, 
which grow all winter and ſpring. The colchicums 


are pretty plants for the end of the flowery ſeaſon, 
October] which makes them eſtimable objects near 


the houſe, where they may be often ſeen. 


dwarf Perſian about half fize, both having deep purple 
1 . ²˙¹·-̃ ³¹uwr moos i co 


ql 


double is quite ſcentleſs. It is proper always to „lr 


ſome, in order to bring them into the houſe when in 


flower, for their perfume. 


Iris, the four firſt ſorts rather prefer a ſhady moiſt 


ſituation; but will grow any where, and are commonly 
planted in odd ſpare corners of ground. 1 
Irxias are generally green-houſe and ffove plants; 
but theſe two are found — enough to do ordigarily 
| nt 


Cyclamen, the ſorts flowering in winter (Perſian) 
are too tender for open culture; but cloſe under a 
warm wall, with occaſional protection of a hand-gla/s, 
they have ſucceeded. A culture of this nature is ra- 
ther to be attempited, as houſing (except in places where 
they have much air) does not ſuit them; the roots 
often moulding and rotting when kept too cloſe. The 
colours of the Per/ian ſorts are red, purple and white. 
Let them have a light, and deeply dug dry ſoil, not too 
much water, and none at all after the leaves begin to 
decay; for the roots now cealing to act, would ſuffer 
by abſorbing much wet, the leaves not performing 
their accuſtomed office of drawing it up, and diſcharg- 
it. This obſervation applies to all bulbs and tubers, 
(im © degree) though few are ſo liable to rot as theſe. 
F illary is of ſeveral colours, plain, chequered and 
ſpottec, white, purple, black, red and yellow. The 
kinds are broad and narrow leaved; and there is a 
large double ſort, a tall Perſian, (a yard high) and a 


Fung, Or 1 i-leaved daffodil, has been always 
ly admired for a very neat ſweet flower; but we 

do not ſo often met with it, as might be expected. 

The ſingle kinds are the moſt fragrant, and the large 


K — 
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in open borders, in a light dry ſoil, and warm fitva. 
tion, a little protection being afforded them in ſevere | 

weather. 55 . 5 Sn 
Lily is a very ornamental and hardy flower in all | 
its varieties, encreaſing abundantly, and needing only 
to be removed every three or four years, for the pur- 
poſe of taking away the offsets, wÞ | 
for a ſuperior blow. The whites will not keep out of 


The white will flower tolerably in ſhade, but the orange 
much better; and as it 1s a gay flower, it ſerves well 


| mot mice as to ſoil and ſituation; but the ſcarlet and 
yellow ſorts, and /trifred lily, ſhould have a light dry 
ſoil, and ſome ſun. The /ingle white lilies are very 

| Tweet; but the doubles have no ſmell, as is the caſe 
with ſome other flowers, the fragrance arifing from 
the /lamina and anthere, which are ſmothered by the 
numerous petals. The Atamaſco, Guernſey, belladonna, 
and ſancratium lilies, are tender, and ſhould have a 
warm, or a good auricula ſoil, a full ſunny border, 
and well ſheltered fituation; with protection alſo from 
much wet in cold ſeaſons, and ſecurity from froſt. 
I beſe are very elegant and noble flowers, and the 
Guernſey lily is equal to, if not beyond, any competitor = 
in the flowery creation: This is, however, the ten- 
dereſt of the four; then the Belladonna and ancratium 
lily, or fea daffodil, and the atamaſco is the hardieſt. 
| All of them are uſually potted for remoxing into ſhel- 
ter but they may be managed ſo as to do abroad, ex- 


They blow much the finer in open ground, (all things 


Orchis is rather difficult of culture: It likes a dry 


renewing the ſoil, 


ground above one month, but the orange for ſeveral. 


to enliven plantations. The martagons are generally 


cept in the more northern and bleak parts of this iſland: 


going on well) the roots having a free ſcope to draw 
nouriſhment, cc. 


barren ſoil, and the roots ſhould be taken up (from the 
places it grows wild) ju/? as the leaves decay after 


Lowering; and, if with a ball of earth about . 
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the chance of ſucceeding is much greater. Upon re- 


moval, let them be planted directly. If raiſed from 
zed, (as the biennial, though it is not always ſo) let 
it be ſown as ſoon as gathered; and the plants being 


thinned, let them remain, as more likely to do well, 
than when tranſplanted. It is evidently not proper to 
move theſe bulbs (as others) often, but ſhould ſtand 


for ſeveral years. 


77STEcTꝓ 
Pilewort, (the double) prefers a ſhady moiſt ſitua- 


tion; and is a pretty wild plant, though an humble 


Peony, the ſingle kinds are ſhowy, but the doubles 
are nobly ornamental. Let this flower have room, 
as it will ſpread (when in full {ized bunches) a yard 
round: and let it be planted out of the way of the full 
ſun, and of much wind. It need not be removed for 
many years, and will grow in any foil and fituation, 
even among trees, which adapts it for Hrubberies, &c. 
The forts are divided into male and female; and the 
former, having loſt its flower, produces pods, contain 
ing rich crimſon grains, interſperſed with black berries 
of ſeed, that look very pretty when burſt; and may 
be gathered as ſoon, or rather juſt before they open. 
and brought into the houſe as curioſities. Let this 
root be removed early in Seftember, or at leaſt before 
the month is out, before new fibres are formed to the 


trailer. It is called fometimes the leſſer celandine, and 


alſo fowort. 


 KRanunculus, in all its ſorts, is very ornamental; but 
the Perſiun kinds are beautiful, and of infinite variety. 
This flower is left too much to the culture of profeſſed 


foriſts; for why ſhould not every garden be adorned 
with it, ſeeing, that not much {kill is neceſſary in the 


management, and that it is hardy, and encreaſes freely. 


Saxifraze roots are like ſo many ſmall peas, and 
ſhould be planted five or tix together, in order to form 
2 full tuft of its lowers, which are double, and white 
like à ſtock. 'The ſtems, being ſlender, will need the 

93 — Inpoor 


ſupport of a light ſtick, which it is beſt to fix in the 
| middle at the time of planting, as putting one in after. | 
| wards might injure the roots. All ſolid rooted plants 
are liable to be hurt by puſhing in a ſtick too near for | 
tying to, and more care ſhould be taken in the buſineſs 
than uſually is: The practice of placing a ſtick at the 
time of planting is the beſt way, when it may be fixed 
cloſe; and it would ſerve to ſhow where the roots are, | 
that they may not be diſturbed before they appear 
„ above ground. This /axifrage is uſually and properly 
ö fitted, though it does very well in borders, and makes 
__ Sfuder-wort likes ſhade and moiſture, 
| Star of Bethlehem, the two laſt ſorts, are proper for 
| the edges of borders in plantations; and the pyramidal 
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ort is a proper flower to fot, mixing with others very | 
ornamentally: The two firſt ſhould have a light dry 
EF MEE no oops Oe, 
1 Squill will need a little protection from hard froſts; 
aut is ſufficiently ornamental to reward the trouble. 
1 Tooth wart thrives beſt in ſhade and moiſture. 
Tuberoſe, there is a dwarf ſtalked, and a variegated 
leaf ſort of, but they are not ſo worthy of cultivation 
ads the common ſingle and double; of which two the 
Hingle is preferable, as it blows better, and is more 
tragrant. See the end of this ſection. e 
Tuliſ (the Turkey) is claſſed into two ſorts; the W P. 
taller, called ſeroti nes, or late blowers; and the ſhorter, 
ſiræcoces, or carly blowers; ſome have made another 
diſtinction, medias, but it is not neceſſary. The plan 
tulips (as they generally are when they firſt blow 
from ſeed) are called whole blowers, or breeders ; and 
according as they break into other colours, ſtripes, 
and variegations, are denominated and claſſed into 
baguettes, bybloemens, verfrorts, and bizarres. As the 
dwarf ſorts blow ſo early as March and Aril, (the 
- duke van tol earlier) allow them a warm border and 
foil, to preſerve them from froſt and wet, which they 5 
5 _ rath 


— — ww —__—— ů — ,ß⏑̃ - 3 — Sees. 


veniently inſerted here: 


rather impatient of. Theſe are often fitted and forced 
on a hot- bed, &c. or brought forward by water-glaſles, 
in a warm room; but an increaſe is only to be expected 
from open ground culture, and there theſe early forts 
do it ſparingly. Take them up every year to remove 
the offsets, and renew the ſoil; and keep each ſort 
ſeparate, and þlant them ſo, for then they will blow 
all of one height. There are about 
fifty of the early ſorts; but the number of fancy tulips - 
in Maddock's catalogue is more than eight hundred, 
SE S_=HEEEVE=EQ Er =z T]T-_q_MOM_M_.-.: 


together, and 


Tus following articles are detached as moſt con 


Auricula is increaſed. b 


part of the root be too lo 


The i for auriculas ſhould be a good freſh light 
loamy maiden one, to which is added one third of wood 
fule, or willow earth, one of ſea, or any ſharp, or drift 


and; and a quantity, equal to the whole, of rotted 


cow dung, or in lieu of this, hor/e dung. This mixture 


ſhould be well incorporated, at leaſt a year before, by 


frequent turning over, which ought to be repeated once 


a month. 


Dreſs the pots towards the end of January, for then 1 
the plants begin to puſh for flower, and muſt be at- 


tended to, and aſſiſted. Take as much of the top 


mould off as can be, without diſturbing, or bruiſing 


R 3 the 


y parting the roots, or ſlip- 
ping rooted offsets from them; but offsets without 
roots will ſometimes ſtrike, if well managed, by ſet- 
ting them in a good ſoil, (in pots beſt) where they 
have but little ſun, and keeping them coo! by occaſional = 
watering. When the roots are divided, (in autumn) 
let it be with a ſharp knife; and cutting off any can- 
| kered part, thorten alſo their ends, and let not the tat 


4 . * 
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the roots; and fill up with the compoſt, a little preſſed 
down. If the pots are dry from the ſhelter afforded 


them, give a little ſoft water in mild weather, about 


Shift, or tranſplant auriculas every ſecond year, and 


that as ſoon as they are out of blow; thoſe, however, 
that produce many offsets, or are luxuriant growers, 
may be ſhifted ever y year The more common prac- 
tiſe iS to move all in Auguſt. ne Rn ar Cans DS RNS 


To raiſe auriculas from the ſeed, in February, fill T 


boxes, or pots, with fine ſifted middling compoſt ; 
ſmooth the top perfectly level; ſcatter the ſeeds evenly, 
and cover not more than the thickneſs of a ſhilling. 
Set the pots, &c. on tiles, or boards, under a warm 
wall, and keep the ſurface moiſt. It is a good way 
| to mix the ſeed with a like quantity (or a little more) | 
SE. of fine wood aſhes; and to ay ſome ſmall pieces of 
Furxe, or light thorns over. Remove them (as occaſion 
dictates) to ſhelter, or protect them from much froſt, 
or heavy rain, &c. and by May expect them to appear, 
when take the furze of, 4 
they have only the morning ſun, and when they have 
got fix leaves, prick them out three inches IS 
nin boxes, or pots; and early in the next ſpring, plant 
them again at fix inches aſunder, and protect them 
„ e 


after which ſet them where 


Much might be advanced reſpecting this flower; 


and the moſt ſatisfaction will probably be obtained 
from a little tract on its © Culture and Management,” 
printed for BULL, at Bath, and fold by WALIISs, in 

| Ludgate Street, 1782. Something more Will occur in 


the calendar. 111 . 
Carnation is uſually propagated by layers, (ſometimes 


by pipings or cuttings, as pinks) about Midſummer, or 
as ſoon after in the ſeaſon as they will admit of it, 
by their length and ſtrength, and the work is thus: 


Strip off the leaves from the lower part of the ſhoot; 


at the middle of it, cloſe below the joint, cut it half 


through 
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through by an upward direction, with a thin, narrow, 


ſharp knife, and continue the lit exactly up the middle 


from half to three fourths of an inch; peg the ſhoot 


down into the earth (being before well looſened) as 
low as it will bear - bending, ſetting the layer upright. 
This buſineſs muſt be done with a nice hand, and 
much care, leſt the layer ſhould ſnap off. Now, or 
rather before, cut off the ends of the longeſt of the top 
leaves, that the worms may not draw them in, and 
diſturb the layer. The ſoil ſhould be fine and good, 
and may be raiſed about the layers as occaſion requires. 
Water them to ſet the earth cloſe, and always keep it 
cool. In ſix weeks, or two months, they will be rooted, 
fit for tranſſilanting; cut them from the old plant (at the 
| peg) with a ſharp knife, and take them up carefully, 
that their very tender roots may not be broken off, 
| keeping a little mould about them, if poſſible : but 
plant them not deep, as they are then liable to 1 5 
loam, procured from a paſture, by a ſpit of about 89 
inches depth, the turf being well broke, frequently 


„The oil proper for carnations, is a hazelly, or ſand 


turned, and laid ſo long together, as to be nearly con- 
ſumed; then add a little line, (or not) and one third, 
or one fourth, of very rotten dung, (cows beſt) and 
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let this be well mixed, and turned over, till thoroughly 0 1 


incorporated, which will be ſome months firſt; then 
ſcreen it, or ſift through a courſe ſieve. The ſoil for 
carnations mult be rich; but yet dung is found ſo in- 
jurious to carnations, that ſome floriſts depend upon a 


2 freth ſoil alone; carnations are alſo (except in 
ummer) 1mpatient of much wet. T aſhes, or thoſe 
of any vegetable, may be mixed with a freſh maiden 


| foil, but not too freely: A /mall quantity of fine ſoot, 


or wood aſhes, may be alſo uſed, to avoid dung. 
To raiſe carnations from /eed, ſow thin in boxes, 


or pots, (in a ſoil as above) early in April, and let 


them have only the morning ſun. When advanced a 


little in growth, (as about Midſummer) take the firſt 


R 4 * 
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opportunity of moiſt weather, and prick them out at 
three or four inches aſunder, and give a little water. 


f 


If dry weather, contrive to ade them ten days, or a 
fortnight, with mats hooped over, which remove in 
ſhady, or ſhowery weather. When they have grown 
here a month, or fix weeks, (or before Auguſt is out) 
plant them at nine or ten inches diſtance, and ſhade, 
if neceſſary. Protect them in hard froſt by mats, or 
Hoops, ſet high. Seed is beſt ſaved from good ſeed- 
ling plants, rather than thoſe long propagated from 

Geranium (the African ſorts) are propagated by /zeds 
and cuttings, The former produces the rn 
growing ei but as luxuriance is not defirable in 
things confined to pots, (as geraniums muſt be) and as 
the propagation by cuttings is ſo eaſy and expeditious, 
it is the mode of culture that generally prevails The 
young plants from cuttings are alſo hardier than thoſe 
from /eed. If raiſed from ſeed, ſow in Afril, in a light 
and good ſoil, warm border, and under a hand-glaſs, 
keeping the earth ſomewhat moiſt; but it is beſt to make 
uſe of a gentle hot- bed, giving plenty of air to the plants, 
when they appear, which on natural ground will be five 
or fix weeks in coming up, and on a moderate heat about 
three. If raiſed from cuttings, uſe ſhoots of the laſt 
year's growth, ſtrait and ſhort jointed. Plant them in a 
fine rich ſoil, two or three inches, or at the moſt four 
deep and eight or nine inches aſunder, or leſs, if more 
convenient. Or the rule may be, to plant the ſhorter 

_cnttings in two thirds of their length, and the longer 

one half; but it is an error to put them in the ground 
10 deep as ſome people do. Thoſe raiſed on a little 
heat will be ſufficiently rooted in two months to tranſ- 
plant into finall pots; (ſhortening the longer roots a 
| kittle) and choſe in the cold ground will be ready in 


three months, and ſometimes leſs. A hand-glaſs ſet 
over 2cra::u; cuttings (or any other) wall greatly fa- 
Cilitate the bulineſs, as is directed for Hints. It the 
= cuttings 


* 


e. 22 


„„ A. kia. mp -o „„ . 


led » 


in the ground, might decay and rote. 
| * for planting is from Mid-May to 
 Mid-Fuly; a little earlier, or later, may however do: 
| Some chuſe to forward them on heat, in March and 
April; but they muſt not be kept cloſe. It is adviſe- 
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cuttings are rau, or . Ne upper part off down 
to an eye. In general it may be proper to keep the 


cuttings out of ground a day, or two; but the ſoft and 
ſucculent ones ſhould by all means, in order to dry 
the ends, and ſo heal the wound, which, if put directly 


The proper / 


able to take cuttings from towards the top, in order to 
keep the plants down; but where they can be beſt 


ſpared for maintaining a good form, is the general 
Ihe management of geraniums is, to keep them from 
Froft, and as much as may be from harſh winds, par- 
_ ticularly in the /4ring; as after being houſed all win- 
ter, they are then tender, and far leſs able to bear 
unkind weather, than in autumn; when having been 
_ uſed to the external air, and the colder weather 
coming on by degrees, they are ſeldom hurt much, 
but by abſolute froſt. In the ring, they muſt be 
brought to bear air by degrees, and the more carefully, 
according as the winter has occaſioned them to be 
more or leſs deprived of the external air, being let in 
upon them. When the weather is mild in Ahril, let 


them be taken out in the day, (if convenient) and put 


in on nights; and venture them not wholly abroad til} 
#114-May, or after. In the ſummer, they ſhould be 
placed in telter and lade; but not under trees, or any 
roof: The morning ſun is all they ſhould have, for 
more of 1t dries the mould in the pots too faſt, and 
fades the flowers. They will want frequent watering, 
lec page 284. They may take up their ſummer refi- 


dence about Mid-May, (as directed) but the /ea/or 


muſt govern; and it will not do to bring them out in 
a harſh one, which would pinch up the leaves, and 
deprive them of their beauty. If put cloſe under a 
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cut] wall for a week or two at firſt, it would be pro- | 


per; or an awning of mats might be uſed for nights. 


Shifting geraniums ſhould generally take place once 
a year, from ſmaller pots into others one ſize bigger: 
This may be in the firſt mild weather in April, or May. 

Looſen, and take off the top mould down to the roots, 
(without damaging them) then turn the pot up, and 
 Jthake it out. If the roots adhere to the ſides of the 
pot, give the edge a tap upon the knee, or ſomething, 
and a little preſſure at the hole, with the thumb, or 
finger, at the ſame time, which will help to diſchargs 

it. Pare off the matted roots round the ſides and bot- 
tom, with a Harp knife; and plant it in a freſh pot, 
lor the ſame again may ſometimes do) putting in as 
much fine light rich mould, or compoſt, at the bottom, 
as will raiſe the ball of earth, which is about the roots, 
within an inch of the top of the pot; then fill round 
tte ſides, putting the mould gently in, and preſſing it 
down a little, make all level to the top within half an 
inch; finally, give a watering that ſhall ſoak to the 
bottom, and ſprinkle ſome dry mould over. All ſhifted 
plants ſhould be kept rather in the fade for a week 


"or two. 


If any ichs are to the plants, they muſt be taken 
away firſt, and replaced (if neceſſary) again before 

watering, or rather the next day, if the plants will 
ſtand up without. This may be a proper time to trim 
off all dangling, or too crowding ſhoots ; but if it 
tings are wanted for encreaſe, they ſhould not be trim- 
med till theſe are to be planted. At any rate, dead 


leaves, or unſighely crooked parts, ſhould be diſcharged, 


and /ymmetry, in a ſnug round head, provided for. 
Geraniums are free growers, and it is always adviſe- 

able to take off /ome ſhoots to keep them down. A 
few of the plants, that moſt need it, (as leaft handſome 
or healthy) ſhould be /everely cut, for a late blow, 


which generally proves a ine one in confeuence. A 
5 * judicious 


P 
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SECT. XI. 


judicious regular uſe of neat ſlender /icks is of much 


advantage to geraniums, or other potted plants. 


What has been ſaid of geraniums, applies to all ex- 
otics; in the management of which, it is a material 


thing not to ſhift into too large pots, as the roots run 


directly to the outſides, and fo would be too haſtily = 
brought to require the biggeſt pots. Another thing is, 

to take off ſome of the top ſoil, not only as directed 
in /pring, but once or twice in the ſummer ; and always 
before houſing in autumn, and replacing it with a rich 
ecomhiſt, as one of almoſt all rotten cow dung, which 
being black, is the moſt ſuitable ſoil for the purpoſe; 
0 i LEY 


It is material to neatne/s, and the end of ornament, 
(for which plants are chiefly potted) that the pots 
ſhould be occaſionally waſhed, or ſcoured, and by no 
means ſuffered to get mouldy. This is a point fo little 
attended to, that we often ſee a beautiful plant in a 
diſguſting habitation. It 1s ee, and is 


alſo injurious to ſuffer the ſurface earth to get moſſy, 


or caked hard by the neceſſary waterings; to prevent 
which, often ſtir it a little depth, and lay it ſmooth, 
which makes all look neat and creditabe. 


Pinks are ſometimes layered, or more uſually pro- 


pagated by cuttings, or ſlihings, about Midſummer ; and 
may be alfo by lis, ſet in March, April, or May, 
with, or without roots, four inches aſunder. Cuttings 
ſhould be young ſtrong ſhoots of three or four inches 
long, taken off juſt below a joint; from which ſtrip- 

ping the lower leaves, and cutting the top ones ſhort, 
plant them in a fine good ſoil, about two inches aſun- 
der, and in depth full halt of their length. They will 
_ {ſtrike root, ſo as to be fit to move, in ſeven or eight 


weeks, with a little earth about their roots; or may 
be left to an early time in the ſpring; but where this 


is deſigned, they will be beſt ſix inches aſunder. They 


may be either put in pots, or borders, where they are 
to blow, or rather into a 


R 6 at 
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nurſery-bed, to grow a year 
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at ſix inches diſtance. Piþings are obtained by drawing 
the heads of the young ſhoots out of their ſockets, of 
the length of cuttings. In both methods, puſh the ſhoots 


carefully into the earth, gently preſs the mould about 


them, and give a watering ; ſhade alſo from much ſun. 
They will ſtrike more certainly, and much ſooner by 
being covered cleſe with a hand-glaſs, as much as 


poſſible air-tight. They muſt be kept cool, by occa- 


ſional watering; but when under glaſs, they will not 
need ſo much ſhading, or may do without any; for | 


though the incloſed air is warmer, it is always more 


humid, which refreſhes the cuttings with anſwerable 
ſupply for their ſupport; and it is this moiſture and | 
warmth that facilitates the growth. When they ap- 
pear to be growing, the plates muſt be raiſed, and in 
a ſhort time removed. Jo raiſe pinks from ſeed, fol- 
low the directions given for carnation, 


Polyanthus is propagated by parting the roots 3 


autumn, or (for new varieties) by /eed ſown and ma- 
naged (nearly) as directed for auriculas: But as this 
flower is not ſo delicate in the cultivation, it may be 
ſown in borders, where there is only the morning ſun, 
any time from Auguſt to April; and as foon as the 
pPlwKhants are at all big enough to prick out, ſet them four 
inches aſunder; and ſometime in Auguſt, plant at fix 
inches, where they are to remain for their firſt blow ; 
wWagich ſhould be attended to, in order to mark the beſt 
flowers, dividing theſe into two ſorts, prime and mid- 
ling; and the reſt may be either planted into ordinary 
ground in plantations, &c. or caſt away: There will 
be but few good ones in a great many; but the culture 
of this plant is fo eaſy, that it is worth while to try 


for them. Some ſow in fats, and boxes, in December, 
placing them in the ſun, and houling them in ſevere | 


Weather; and when the plants appear, ſet them in an 


eaſt aſpect, leſt much ſun deſtroy the young plants; 


— early in autumn, or ſpring, 18 however better: The 
feed may be covered a little leſs than a quarter of an 


inch. 
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inch. Both ſeeds and ſeedling plants ſhould have oc- 
caſional watering, (except in winter) as moiſture ſuits 
them. 


A compoſt for the polyanthus 3 IS Gaply a light ham, 


(as the firſt ſpit from the paſture rotted down with the 
turf) and . one fourth part cow dung, or wood pile 
earth. If the loam is ſtrong, a little drift ſand amongſt 
it will be proper. 
but a cool foil and ſituation ſuits it beſt; and the above 
comſioſt, and an aff 1 18 neceflary for a capital. 8 


The polyanthus g grows any where, 


blow. 


Tuberoſe is beſt blown in a Be- let but if planted 
in pots, and plunged at the back of a hot-bed yr 
it will ſucceed very 
about Mid-Afril, as ſooner they are apt to get too tall 
before they can ſafely be expoſed abr HY "Provide ee 
good freſh light earth, and uſe no dung, except a little 8 4 
rich and dungy, to lay an inch below the bottom of j 
the bulb; fill the pots only three parts, and place the 
root only half way, or a little more, in it. 
mould be ſomewhat moiſt, but 
| ſhoot appears, and then moderately ; at which time, 
fill up the pot, juſt to cover the bulb, which ſhould be 
The beſt ſhaped _ 
pots for bulbous roots is, when the bottoms are as 
Wide as the top; and the ſize for the tuberofe ſhould 
be thoſe of eight or nine inches diameter at top, ac- 
cording as the bottom is for width; for the more ſpace 
below, the leſs is required above. 
As the ſhoots advance in growth, the more air muſt 


well. This will be beſt done 


Let the 


but barely bid when the pot is full. 


be given; and as freely as poſſible on mild days, ſhut- 
ting cloſe on cold nights, and almoſt fo on moderate 
ONES. 


plunged in the ground, cloſe under a warm wall; and 
a covering of mat contrived to protect them a while 


on nights, or may do if left to take their chance. It 


the weather is foul, they may be houſed in a good 
window, 


give no water till the 


When they get too high for the frames, and 
the ſeaſon is forward, with kind weather, they may be 


— ——— 
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window, for a week or a fortnight, and then put in 

Here let them remain, 

giving occaſional watering, (and that freely in dry 
weather) till in lower, when the houſe (allowing them 
light and fun) will be their proper reſidence, to enjoy 
their fine powerful ſcent, and to protect the blow, 
that it may the longer continue. In their flowering | 

ſtate, they will want much water. DE ws 


the ground as directed above. 


The heat on which this flower is forwarded, ſhould 


be moderate, otherwiſe it will run up too faſt. If 
planted under a /outh wall in May, covering the root 
about an inch, and guarding againſt much wet till it 
is growing, it will do for a late blow: A hand-glaſs of | 
courſe would be ſerviceable, both to affiſt it in ſhoot- 

ing, and ſhelter it from unkind weather; but cloſe 
covering is as much as poſſible to be avoided. Freſh 
roots are imported every year;—the double never 
flowers twice with us, but the fingle may, if kept in 
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A CALENDAR, 


need, or chuſe to conſult them. 


What is ſaid concerning ſceds and ſowing, page 58 

to 65, muſt be attended to. It need only be farther 

obſerved, that as to the /ea/on proper to do the ſeveral 
works of gardening, it is not the ſame (exactly) every 
where, as % and tuation make a difference. — The 
time mentioned in this calendar is, that which the 


author judges will be found moſt generally nght in the 


midland counties, as the extremes of north and ſouth 
veceſſarily make a difference in this buſineſs. = 

The work of gardening being very multifarious, it 
would be a * 


ice not unworthy, even the ſkilful 
gardener, to make it a rule, once a week, to conſider 


what is to be done the following week; and to make 
memorandums accordingly, numbering them in the 
order he would have them performed. Thus he would 
never be at a loſs, what to ſet himſelf, or his labourers 


about, and che mortification of omiſſions, or appear- 


ance 


HE general work of gardening has been pretty 
fully ſpoken of, in the parts concerning the for. 
3 mation, cultivation, and management ot 4 garden, propa 

_ gation, &c. The particular culture of ers herbs, 
Fruits, and flowers, has been treated in the ſections ap- 
propriated to each. It therefore remains to give here 
little more than ſhort Ants, by way of affiſting recol- 
lection, and to make proper references to the pages, 
where farther inſtructions may be found of thoſe that 
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ance of neglect, would be 3 "This calendar, it 
preſumed, will be found a ready and ſufficient aſſiſt- 


eſe upon ſuch an occaſion, the author having endea- 


voured to make it as —— and — as it is 


. conciſe. 


| JANUARY. 


Lev every ching be done now, that the weather 
and circumſtances will permit, (though not abſolutely 
neceſſary) in order to leſſen che work of next month, 
which when it happens to be an open ſeaſon, is a very | 
important one in the way of gardening, in which the | 
loſs of a ſingle fine day is of conſequence. Many 
- things might ; prepared in the wzter, in readineſs for N 


ping, which are but too often neglected. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 
Duns for hot-beds ſhould be duly artenided to, 17 6. 


Manure and compoſt heaps turn frequently over. 
Elſialiers, garden frames, and ſuch things, rectify. 
Z suols, make, repair, ſharpen and brighten, 283. 


Bruſh wood, prepare ready for ſticking peas, &c. 237, 


Planting, trench and prepare ground for, 29, 98, &c. 
Nexo- planted trees, protect and tie to ſtakes, 102. 


Prune eſpalier trees, ſtandards and ſhrubs, 164, 166, 17 l. 1 


Mos, clear trees and ſhrubs from, as convenient. 
Webs and ne/ts of caterpillars, ſlugs, ſnails, deſt roy. 
Heds and borders, weed, ſtir the ground, and rake. 


— auliflowers and /ettuces in frames, &c. attend, 220, 232. 


Endive, tie up, when dry, to blanch; and protect: it, 226. 
Cions, procure for grathng, except apples, 83, 86. 
Hot-beds, prepare for, or make, cucumbers, &c. 174, 181. 
Dr, ain ground, ſcour ditches, plaſh hedges, &c. 


So v 


0 
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Cucumbers, 181. Mielons, 197. Peas, 236. Beans, 213. 
= Spinach, 249. Radifhes, 244. Leituces, 231. Creſs, 
255, Muſtard, 259. Carrots, 218. The five laſt. 
on heat; to which may be added, rape and la- 
lettuce, 233. as fallading; towards the end of the 
month, however, they may be ſown on warm bor- 


PP 


PLANT 


Mint on heat, 259. Cabbages at diſtances, as 217. 
Jes and Shrubs of the deciduous kinds, grape vines, 
currants, groſeberries and raſſiberries, if mild weather, 
fo that the ground will work looſe. Layers may be 
3 removed 3 but rather prepare the . ground now for 
planting next month, 98, ce. 


PROPAGATE 


Trees and Aal by ſuckers, layers, cuttings, 65, &c. | 


' FLOWERS, 


Pots of, fee December-tulips, anemonies, ranunculuſes, 
hyacinths, narciſſuſes, &c. protect, 295, 
Bulbous and tuberous roots out of ground, now plant 


7 N 


for a late blow, or in the next month, 292; preſerve 


choice ſorts from much wet, leſt they rot. 


Auriculas, if diſturbed by froſt, immediately earth up; 


or if not, yet do it for aſſiſting the blow, 365; and 

let them be protected from ſnow and wet, b 
frames, &c. or ſet the pots cloſe under a ſouth a. | 

where, in ſeverc weather, they may be covered, tho? 
froſt rarely hurts the plants, if kept tolerably dry: 


ſee November. Some perſons lay the pots on their 


ſides, to keep them dry, and to cover them; but, in 
5 ee eee this 


The N. will be ſafer, if plunged in the ground, 
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this poſition, they ſhould not remain long, as it 


gives the bud a twiſt. 


Carnations, and all hardy plants, in pots, placed under 
any cover, muſt have as much air and ſun as can 
be given them; we? is now peculiarly injurious to 
carnations, which thoſe in pots, at leaſt, may be 5 


_ eaſily protected from, by frames or mats. 


Flowering Sarubs may be planted, if open weather, 
covering the roots well; but it is better done next 
month, unt the ground 8 now, 110, &c. + -_ 


NURSERY. 


Vern min, , guard againſt i in time, on ſeed beeds, &c. 73. 
Dig beds for /owting, next month tree ſeeds, &c. 72. 


Protect ſeedling trees (particular ex9tics) from froſt. 
Plant, or tranſplant, hardy things, cover the roots. 
Prepare ground for next month's þlanting out "OY 


* or © e for gong another yy 75 3. | 
0 * * * 30: * ; 


FEBRUARY. 


e Warn the a can be conveniently worked, 8 

po this is a very buſy month, and no time muſt be loſt, 
nor hands ſpared, that every oy may. be done 1 in its : 
: proper, or earlieſt ſeaſon. 


The laſt week is the principa h in which many things 2 


are to be done, and ſome full crops ſown: The if 


gardener is aware of this, but ordinarily this ſeaſon 


15 loſt, 


' MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Greund, prepare for  flanting and ſowing, by digging 


trenching, manuring, levelling, &c. 


Borders ſhould be ſtirred, dug, or dreſſed, 29, 141. 


CG: avel walks, weed, put in order, and roll firm. 


Graf 


1 


4. 
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Graſs flats, &c. clean up, cut the edges, or lay turf. 


Compoſts and manures, turn over, and break- well. 
| Hot-beds, attend regularly, and no neglect, 184, &c. 
Stable dung, for hot- beds, manage properly, 176. 
Cauliflowers and lettuces, fee laſt month, and ſtir the 


ſurface of the mould a little about them. TY 


Earth ah and hrotect plants from froſt and wind. 
_ St:ch-peas, when about five inches high, 237. 
Weed and thin crops, as winter onions, radiſhes, &c. ' * 
= Endive, attend, to blanch and ridge when quite dry, 226. 
Vermin and inſecls, ſee to, as mice, ſnails, ſlugs, Ke. 238. 
Prune wall and other trees, but firſt grape vines, 132. 


Cions for Fe provide, 83, and uſe then, 84, &c. _ 
Edgings 


TOs * &c. make and 3 55. : 


s O 


: Corners, 181, 224. 1 197, 233. 1 Gmall, 
:. 03%, large, 238. Beans, the broad ſorts, or the - 
 mazagans, if wanted early, 214. Radiſies on 
heat, or not, 244. Lettuces on heat, or not, 231. 
Small ſallading on heat, or on a warm border 
; under glaſs, 255. Cabbages, the ſugar loaf ſorts, 
217; or if early ones are wanted, tow the York- 


fire on a little heat. Savoys, 247. Onions, 234. 


- Leeks, 231. Parſley, 260. Shinach, 249. Carrots 
on heat, or not, 218. Par ſnefis, $35. Celery, 229. 
Kidney-beans on heat, 229. ee on heat, 250. 5 


Cauli enen on heat, 221. * 


PLANT 


Cucumbers, 189. Melons, 200. Cauliflowers, 220. 


Cabbages, 211. Ho ſe-radifh, 227. Garlickh, 227. 


EKiocombole, 261. Shalets, 249. . 25 4. Mint 
on heat, 259. Potaloes, early ſorts, on heat, and 


warm borders, 241. Vines, wall, eſſialier, and ſtan- 


dard fruit trees, foreſt . and ran Arubs, 30, 


98, 111, 115. 


PRO- | 
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PROPAGATE 


e Trees and to ubs by graffing, 84, by ſuckers, layers, | 
and cuttings, 65. Sow kernels, ſtones, and ſeeds 
of fruit, &c. on fine well broke earth, . ex- 


ctics a little heat, 72. 5 


8 FLOWERS. 


See laſt th. Hardy 3 ad n ſhould ; 


nov he planted, before they ſhoot, 289, 290. 


Shrubs, protect, &c. 112; Prune and dig about them, | 


114. 
Auricula and poly anthus fred ſhould be ſown now. 


Bulbs and tubers, plant by the middle of the month; 


and for variety, a few may be potted, 292. 


Annuals, all ſorts, may be ſown — laſt week, 280; 1 


donne of the latter may | be fown 1 in Pots, 287. 


NURSERY. 


See laſt month. Sow: hardy trees "wind 8 79. 0 
Tranſhlant hardy ſeedlings of laſt year, and- ſtocks N 
for graffing next year, or the * 7 3. 8 


MARCH. 


Tar fo 2 week in this, like the laſt in Rin 


is very valuable to the good gardener, and mu/? be 


made the beſt uſe of Dy thoſe who would have things | 
in ſeaſon. It is therefore proper to have no regard 


to the charge of neceſſary aſſiſtance: Nature now 


waits for us, let us not —— to attend upon . 


See management, page 57, 


MISCFI.- 


EEE mnGrEaw ata... os 


” 


i 


„„ wid 2) (CY we 


i. 
(= Gravel walks, clean, re-lay, or make new ones, ron 
them repeatedly after rain, 55. NE 
Eagings of box, thrift, &c. clip, repair, or make. Rt 
Graſs plats and walks, cleanſe, mow, and cut the edges. _= 
HFerb-beds, weed and dreſs, ſee article balm, 252 | 


Aſparagus beds, weed, carefully fork, and dreſs, 212. 


Cam ba and mould heaps, turn over, and 3 = 


1 ermin, inſects, and dete birds, ſee to, 238. 
$ Earth-up peas, beans, and whatever elſe needs it. 
Stic“ jreas in time, and ſtop them, or not, 237, 23 
| Craff now, but apples towards end of month, "x | 
Prune wall trees without delay, but firſt vines, 152. 
 Blefſoms of choice wall-tree fruit, defend, 148. 
Dig. dreſs, hrune, ſhrubheries and plantations, Ft: 
Hol-beds muſt be very carefully attended to, 184, c. 


1 Doe heaſrs for future hot-beds, manage, m6. © 
Ca flowers, XC. under * give air freely to, 220. 


5 Sce lat ** N the ſp indle 1 and has 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORK, oh — 

| | 
Order and neatne / are now principal objects, 54. 
Facant ground, dig and apply manure where wanted. 8 b 
Borders dreſs, by weeding, digging, &c. ſee laſt month. | 


— 


Strawberry beds, weed, ſtir the mould, and dreſs, 171. 
Artichokes, dreſs at the end of the month. 209. 


ſift ſome ready for dreſſing pots of flowers, Kc. 


and new ones made in due time, 188. 


5 s Oo w. 


tuces of ſorts once a fortnight; ſmall ſallads every 
week. The following ten things in the firſt week ; 
Alexanders, 208. Aſparagus, 211. Beets, 215. 
Hamburgh parſley, 235. Salſafy, 246. Scorzonera, 
247. HShirrets, 249. Finocſlio, 256. Red cabbage, 
218. Turnep radiſles, 245. Second week: Turneſ 
on a gentle heat, and in open ground, 250; and 


kidney bean, on heat, or in a warm dry border under 
anc 


— to. 5 
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hand olaſſes, or not, 229. Laſt week: Brocoli of 
the purple autumn ſorts, 216. Naffurtiums, 259. 


Capficums, 25%. Love apples, 264. Herbs of all 


ſorts, 252, &c. Grafs ſeeds for plats. Strawberries 8 


— — — ga alpine — 78. 


PLANT 


Tres ad farubs, 30, 98, 111, 118. n in rooted 
llips or cuttings, 252, &c. Strawberries, 39. Aſia- 
ragus, 210. Artichokes, 208. Feruſalem artichokes, 


„ Lettuces, 9 Gant: (flowers, 2: 220. — things 


„ TEE laſt month. 


PROPAGATE 


Tre es 1 hae by graffng, 84; by farkers, offices, 
layers, and cuttings, | 65. Her baceous _ * 


— roots, CC. 291. 


FLOWERS. 


The hardy 3 of flowers in . that wn 1 
houſed, en be inured by degrees to the weather, 
and ſoon left out on nights: Let no flowers be: 


| houſed, or under cover more than neceſſary. 


: Pot defirable hardy plants for moveable. ornaments, L 


when in flower; not too many, 283, 285. 
: Carnations, and auriculas, if not before, dreſs 365. 


Tulips, hyacinths, &c. of the beſt forts, protect, 295. 
Mater potted plants as the weather is, 284; auricula : 


will want it moſt as puſhing to flower. 
Sow annuals, 280. Biennials, 289. Perennials, 291. 


Tate ufl, Femove offsets, and divide fibrous rooted ey 


ennial flowers early in the month, 291. 
Layers of carnations, pinks, and ſweet-williams, take 
up caretully, and plant with earth to the roots, 367. 


Anemonie and ranunculuſes may be put in (ea border? 


the firſt week ; but they will blow late, 293. 
Bulbius 
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Bulbous roots may alſo yet be put in, firſt week, with ; 


proſpect of a like ſucceſs, 294. 
Bor, ther ift, daifes, hints, &c. — ſoon for edgings . 


"NURSERY, 


Remove litter, v weed, ſtir the ground, mke neatly. 


Pr une plants into form, taking off ſide ſhoots, ſhorten- | 


ing the leader, &c. to make a head, &c. 70. 


Graff of laſt year cut down to a few eyes; but at the 


end of the month is ſoon enough. 
Tranſſilant and jow as laſt month, and do it quickly. 
Exotics, or tender plants, ſow on a gentle hot- bed. 


Water give in a dry time, to ſeeds, ſeedlings, curtings 


and * planted things; but not over much. 


APRIL. 


Ir by any means the proper early cropping of the 


ground has been prevented, make no delay to finiſh, 


and to get the garden into a complete ſtate of cultiva« 
tion. This month may be mill enough to invite us 
abroad, to traverſe the walks, and view nature in her 
firing attire, © all blooming and benevolent.” Let no-— 
thing therefore be met with that . flovenly, or 


* See page 54. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 


Borders, &c. weed, ſtir, rake, and clean up neatly, 49. 


Gravel walks and graſs ſilats, put in order, roll, &c. 55. 


Edgings of box, &c. make, repair, trim, or cut, 55. 
Watering omit not where neceſſary in a dry time, 50. 
Pruning finiſh ſoon, head down young trees, 133, 147. 
Graffs, ſee to, that the claying remains ſafe on, 86. 
Bloſſoms of wall 5 protect 1 in bad weather, 148. 


Dung 
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Dung for hot-beds, collect and take due care e of, 17 6. 
Hot-beds, make in time for fruiting cucumbers. 
Melons, tender annuals, &c. 188, 199, 280, 285. 
Aſharagus, ſtrawberries, artichokes, ſee laſt month. 

__ Cauliflowers, {tir mould about, and earth up, 220. 


— Peas, earth up, and ſtick before they droop, 237. 


Beans in bloſſom, crop and earth up firmly. 

Lin in time all ſeedling crops, by bend or hoe, 49. 
 Prick out plants of every kind as ſoon as fit, 50. 
Potatoes, early ſort, earth up, protect from froſt, 241. 

Lettuces, tie up, and ſtir the ground about, 233. 


W _— wad and alſo tie up forward , 2 17. 1 


so 


As * as th wh may have been omitted laſt 
month, or the preceding. Then, Sal/afy, 246. RY © 
| Zonera, 247. Pumpions and gourds, 243.  Boorcole | 
215. Brocoli, 216. Bruſſels ſtrouts, 2117. Chou 


Milan, 224  Chardons, 223. Kidney beans, the WW 


ground being dry, 229. Cabbage 5, chiefly the large | 
ſugar loaf, for autumn coleworts, 211, 224. Herbs, 


culinary and medicinal, 252, &c. Naſturtiums, cold 
ground, 259. Baſil, on heat, 253. 


Suceeff Ln crops & cucumbers and melons, for bringing 1 
up under hand-glaſſes, &c. 193, 204, 224, 233. 
Peas, large and ſmall. Beans, the broad fort. Sa- 
Days, fhinach, carrots, turneps, celery, radifhes, lettuces, 
Inocſiio, ſmall ſallading, onions to draw young. 


Obſerve that ſucceſſion crops ſhould have cooler fitu- 
ations as the lummer advances. 


PLANT 


Strawberries yet, but alpines ſucceed beſt ſo late, 39. 


2 aragus, 210. Artichokes, 208. Lettuces, 231. 
des, garlick, rocombole and /halots, firſt week, ſec 
February. Cabbeges, (if any remain) 217. Cauli- 
. 220. Kidney beans that have been IL on 
| £3, 


is Y ms 


31. 
ſee 
i- 
| on 
cat, 


SE 2 XX. 


heat, 229. 


Trees and frubs, by graffing 


Mecd, water, 
Hr anſhlant (yet) ſeedlings of trees and ſhrubs; the 


APRIL, 1-08 


Potatoes for a full crop, 239. 
rooted ſli ps, 252, &c. Trees and ſhrubs immediately, 
and do it in the beſt manner, water, cover the roots, 


| and ſtake the — 98, — &c. 


ro AArE 


ſowing, which may yet be os ke 65, 72, 84. 


1 Her bs, by ſlips, or cuttings, in a good ſoil, and a ſhady 


 Hitvation, but not under trees, 252, &c. ; 


FLOWERS. 


Sow, in the firſt week, (if not done before) annuals, 
280, 285, 
Pla , or prick out, annuals in freſh hot-beds, pots, or 
Biennials _ 
and perenmals of the late blowers, may yet be tranſ= 
planted into borders or pots, giving an immediate 
watering, and ſhading a few days from ſun, 286. 
Carnation layers, taking them up carefully with 4 
Tibergſe, as 5 


287. Biennioli,: 289, Perennials, 291. 


"ders. as the ſeveral ſorts require, 281. 


ſcoop trowel, 283. 


Links, the lame. 
directed, page 373. 


Tulips, ranunculuſes, anemonies, &c. of choice forts, 


protect in ſevere weather, as cutting wind, 295. 


Auriculas in bloom, ſhelter from rain, wind, ſun, and 


ſupport the ſtems by neat forked ſticks. 


Pots 77 flowers, Shaft, and * tie * water. &c. 


| NURSERY. 
= Me the foil, rake neatly, and clean "RR 
evergreen ſorts it is now a good time for, 72. 


Sz (if not done before) the ſeeds of foreſt trees, 8 
ering thrubs and evergreens; but keep them cool, by 


watering, as every thing ſhould be, that is ſown or 


tranſplanted late in the jpring : Yet they muſt not 
be — with wet. 


R Ro 7 Y "2 


Herbe in 


„layers, cuttings, and 8 
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XR * S. 0:8 * 


MAV. 
LI thi emi month be uſhered in with *. 


reſpect, by the gardens being in excellent order, to 

which end let no help be ſpared, when the gordener \ n 
not competent to perform the work himſelf: Ib 18 often _— 
too much for the moſt induſtrious man. 


We now gather vegetables that have ſtood the Win ; 
ter, and been the care of many months, with ſome f 


the products of ring alſo; and it is the hope and 
flruition of reward that ſweetens labour : All the lenſes 


are 5 N . = Fee Wn 


The foltening air is 1 N 
Aud TO lenſe and —— heart i is «Joy? 


Tuousex. 2 
MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


VNeatne /s muſt be purſued, ſtir the — as Nec. 49. BH 
Gravel walks and poker plats, keep in good order, 55. 
Heads, deſtroy — where, by the hand or hoe, 49, 54. 


Mater, if dry weather, new planted trees, ſhrubs and 
flowers, ſtrawberries, cauliflowers, &c. 40, 51. 


uin all ſorts of ſeedling crops enough, and in time, 49. | 
| Prick out lettuces, celery, brocoli, boorcole, cauliflowers, | 


ſavoys, cabbages, leeks, &c. 51. 


Eart 1½ potatoes, peas, broad beans, kidney beans, 


cabbages, ſavoys, forward celery, &c. 
Tie uf: forward lettuces, and early cabbages, 217, 233. 
Cucumber plants, air, water, ſhade, train, 190, &c. 
Hot-beds, make for cucumbers and melons, 178, 194, 205. 
Prune figs, firſt week, regulate wall-trees, 135, 154, 156. 


Grafs, Tee to, and repair the claying, if they have not 


taken, and made ſome ſhoot, 86. 
Thin fruit that is ſuperabundant on wall- trees, 150. 
Beans, top, when in bloſſom, as it helps to forward the 
crop, and prevents their being top heavy. 
so 


d 


1 


31 cr. Xx. 


Sor 


Naſturtiums, herbs, and tall kidney beans, firſt week, 
259. Endive, 226, and furflane, 261, ſecond week, 
Caulifloꝛers about the middle for a late autumn crop. 


221. Pumpions and gourds, 243. 


f Succeſſion crofis of cucumbers for picklers, 195. Melons 

— or 3 206. Dwarf kidney beans, celery, ra- 
difhes, turnefis, cabbages, ſavoys, brocoli, peas, beans, 
Fnochio, ſalſafy, ſcorxonera, char dons, /hnach, lettuces, 
. in the * L 


radiſies, and ſmall W 
Week. | 


PLANT 


| K PT, beans chat have been farwarded on heat, 229. 
Cucunibers and melons, ſecond crop, 194, 205. For- 
ward. gourds, 243. Lettuces, 232.  Cauliflowers, h 
 favoys, cabbages, colewor ts, 211, 224. Celery u, if for- 
ward, in trenches, 222.  Artichokes, 208.- Potatoes, 
239. Naſturtiums, 259. Cagſicums, 254. Love- 
2 264, and Baſil, 253, towards the end of the 
month. Herbs, by parted roots, 252, &c. Trees 
and /hrubs may eceed under good manage- 
ment, 103. 


'PROPAGATE 


1 : Her Be, culinary and medicinal, by lips and cuttings, 
but rather the latter. For Jage it is now the beſt 


time, 252, e. 


FLOWERS. 


dom annuals of all ſorts for a late blow. Scarlet bean, | 


ſow as a flower to run up pales, &c. 280, &c. 


Duin ſeedlings ſoon, that they may not be weak, 280. 
Prick out, or filant, the tender annuals in new hot-beds, 


pots, &c. as directed, 281, 283, 285. 


82 2 Hat-beds 
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Hot-beds of flowers, manage, as to air, water, Kc. 280. 
Biennials and hierennials, thin in time, and water them; 
alſo prick out any that are forward * they 


may yet be ſown, 289, 290. 
Auriculas out of flower, remove out of the ſan. 
| Tuberoſes, pot on heat, or under a ſouth wall, 373. 


+24 ultfis, anemonies, &c. in beds and in flower, protect, 295, | 
Bulbs and tubers of dying ſpring flowers, take up, — _ 
Slips and cuttings of inks, double wall-fotwers, double 
ſweet r double ſcarlet Iychnts, double rockets, Af 
and lychnidea, plant as ſoon as the young ſhoots are 


forward enough. 
e plant cuttings of laſt year's ſhoots, 368. 


HW ater ſeed-beds hightly and moderately in a Ty ti me, 1 


287; and pots of flowers regularly, 284. 


Air, give to houſed plants freely, as the ſeaſon i „ 


Dreſs, ift, and tie uh, flowers and ſhrubs in pots. 


Pot ſome ten week ſtocks, mignonette, &c. 283, 285, 1 


Tak _ 8 flowers and weak 1 56. 


NURSERY. | 


Weed, water, and occaſionally ſhade tender ſeedlings. 
Seal Jedi, keep cool, for without moiſture, germina- 
tion cannot be expected; but give water , ſo 
as not to cake the ground, 51, 


„ „ „ 3 * % 


JUNE. 


In this month the gardener begins 1 to find ſome pauſe 


to his labour. The ground is now fully cropped, as 
to principals, and the chief buſineſs is to ſee that the 


various plants, according to their different ages of 


growth, do not ſtand in need of the ar aſſiſtance 


of culture, or good management. 
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MISCELL ANEOUS WORK. 


Weed, &c. keeping the crops and ground neat, 54. 


Gravel walks, graſs ſilais, and edgings, fee to, 55. 


Mater, let it be duly applied where neceſſary, 51. 

Thin by hoe, or hand, all ſorts of crops, 49. 

Prict out celery, endive, ſavoys, brocoli, &c. 50. 
Cauliflowers ſhewing hcad, break leaves over, 221. 
Earth uh high peas, a &c. ſee the laſt month. 

Tie ui the leaves of garlick and rocambole, 227. 

| Blanch lettuce, white beet, and finochio, : 215,2 33, 256. 

Stick ſieas, and ta beans, when in full flower, 237. 

JT Cucuntbers, attend duly, to air, water, train, &c. 190. 
IJ Melons, ditto, prune and lay tile under the fruit, 201. 
I Prune wall-trees, vines and eſpaliers, 135, 154, 164. 

| Blighted trees, pull off curled leaves, in _ and 
J water them frequently with an engine, 52. . 
J Graf that have taken, unclay and unbind, 86. 

Bud, or innoculate, at Midſummer, or ſoon after, 91. 

Alparagus, finiſh cutting by Midſummer, 212. : 

_—_ tor yy ” as e e page 252. 


so 


- Cucumlers, laſt crop, for picklers may do in cold 


ground, if a good ſoil and ſunny fituation, 195. 


Pumhions and gourds may ſucceed as ditto, 243. 
| Turnef: radijhes of all ſorts, but chiefly the large 
- white and black Spaniſh for autumn uſe, in cool 


ground, 245, Endive for a principal crop, 226. 


Saree 7on croſis of brocoli, freas, broad beans, kidney beans, 


ſpindle rooted radifhes, lettuces, ſmall ſallading, hur- 


 flane, turneps, cabbages, carrots, finachio, and ſpinach, 


which will however ſoon run. 


PLANT 


3 194. Malans, 205. Pumhiens and gourds, 


243. Naſturtmms, 259. Cahicums, 25 44. Love- 
afifiles, 264. Leeks, 231. Celery, 232. Cauliflowers, 
; —— — Sracolia 


— - 
at. 


Tony” : 


_ $-> — — 
— — 
3 — as, id. aca 4-54 
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— 
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br be ali, borcole, ſavays, „ and eh like | 
greens, at two and a half feet, or rather more for 
cauliflowers ; leſs for brocoli, and cabbages if a ſmall 


fort. Seedling herbs, 252, &. Moiſ weather at 


this ſeaſon is very advantageous for pricking out, | 
or planting, and it muſt not be neglected if it occurs; ³ĩ 
Water at the time, and afterwards as the weather A 


my require. 


5 ATE 


Herbs by "9 or cuttings, in a ad ſoil, . as s cool T 


a ſituation as aye be, not under trees, 252, &c. 
Lay er the young 


older wood, ox ſend forth ſuckers, 69. 


Cuttings, or the young ſhoots of ſome woody plants, 4 


OF. be made to ſtrike root, ſee page 317. ws 


2 OF 


FLOWERS. ; 


. Annuals tender forts, pot and plant out into the bor- 
ders; they will require a good ſoil, water, #nd a 
little ſhade at firſt, and chuſe wy or cy wea- | 


ther, 233, 


Pots of flowers ſet where they bs wh the morning 
ſun, but not under trees, or any roof, except 8 


ornament, when in blow. 


Trim, from dead parts, &c. perennials and biennials, 57. 


Carnations, and other ſpindling flowers, ſupport, 56. 


Mater pots of flowers Lay, borders occaſionally, 284. 
Prick out ſeedlings of biennial and perennial flowers, 


particularly carnations, 367. Pinks, 372. ads 
366, and folyanthuſes, 372, into ſhady places. 
Plant flips, or cuttings of walls, &c. ſee laſt month. 
Layer carnations, pinks, and ſweet williams, 
s ſhould be fer in ſhade, except for ſeed. 
Spring bulbs, the leaves being decayed, take up, 292. 
Autumnal bulbs, plant at the end 0 the month, 292. 


NUR- 


oots of roſes, evergreens, or any *! 
2 or tree, that does not readily f rike root from 


$53 


* 
mn. 


Fer. XN. A | JO 


* the "great buſtle, aud 
J ing, yet © its many cares? ſtil find employment for the 
=p ** hand; and mot aſſuredly a good ſucceſs in 
the end will not be attained without perſeyerance in 
J the means. Let nothing therefore be omitted, that 
may tend to crown the gardener's credit with a con- 
inued production of fine vegetables, fruits, and flowers, 
The garden now abundantly gratifies the Iglu, the 
my rale, -  /mell ; and tþaſg. who have the opportunity to 
enjoy it, ſhould be graceful to Gon the gar dener. 


Prepare vacant 


Ned, water, Air the foil rake 5 chen up. 
Fade tender ſeedlings, and late planted things. 


Seed beds, ſpring ſown, keep moiſt, and cartlied up ; 
In very hot weather, an —— of mats is ade an- 


tageous. | 
Thin v young plants from growing thick and weak. 


4 


jol xv. 


, 


| MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


of it as poſſible lay rude and unproduttive. 


Weed, ftir 1 borders, hoe between crops, &c. 54. 


Water cauliflowers, and whatever elſe may need it, 51. 


Gravel walks, graſs filats, and edi ings, keepi in order, 55. 
Box, yew, &c. ſhould be clipp =, g 


after, or in rain. 


2 peas, bros d and kid. — celery, cabbages, Bos 
Blanch lettuce, * and finochio, 215, 233, 256. 
Stick peas, and running kidney beans in time, 237, 230. 
Tin all ſmall crops to © has f diſtances, 49. 
Prick out euer brocoli, cabbages, ſavoys, &cc. 50. 
i Deeds, 


oH in this month there is a ceſſation Hom Ns 
more laborious works of garden- 


Tround for cropping, and let as little | 


Us 
ks 
7 
5 
0 
' 
* 
2 
1 
*% 
: 
is 
3 


—— pets — te tom . 
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Seeds, gather as they ripen, leſt the beſt are loſt, 59. 
Herbs for drying, gather as ſoon as in flower, 252. 
Take up garlick, rocambole, ſhalots, 227, 249, 261. 
Cucumbers and melons, attend, water, train, &c. 190, 201. 
T unſti eme and gourds, train, and water plentifully, 243. 
Artichihes, take off ſmall fide heads in time, 206. 


5 A. all-trees, &c. regulate, and occaſionally prune; alſo 
ſtop vines, and take off fide ſhoots, 135, 154, 159, &c 
Thin wall trees, &c. of ſuperabundant fruit, 150, 161. 
Bud-graff, or :nnoculate, fruit trees, roſes, Ke. ; 


Blighted walk-trees, attend to, ſee the laſt month. 


sow Sees 


7 Brees, firſt week, cool ground a little, for late uſe. 
Endive, principal winter crop, in open ground, 226. 


— and beans, of any kind, may yet be ſown, if 
ground to ſpare, before the 15th, and chance to do 
tolerably; prefer the mazagan bean and leadman's 
dwarf peas, 238: Sow under ſhelter, it CONVERT, 


from N. = TD 
| Kidney beans, dwarfs, firſt 3 foorh border, 230. 


Carrets, a few, cool ground, to draw young late in 
autumn, water both ſeeds and roots 3 in 


dry weather to forward them. 


Radiſics of any kind, but chiefly the large black and 3 


white Spanith turnep ſorts, 245. 
Leittuces, the hardier, or winter ſorts, open ground, 231. 


| Spinach, beginning of the month the round, and to- 


Wards the end the prickly ſeeded, 249. - 
Onions, a few Welch, and Straſburgh, "ET week, 234. 
 Coleworts, firſt _ for winter, laſt week ſpring, 224. 


"OG me ſort, both b early and late in the month, 250. 


PLANT 


Celery ane FIR at ſix inches. Endive, lettuces, cole- 


—werts, at a foot. Cabbages, ſavoys, brocoli, boorcole, 


aud cauliflowers, at two feet, or a little more in a 


rich 


. 


9 
7 
, 
3 


rich ſoil, particularly the latter: Give water at 


rain ſhould fall. 
PRO PAGATE 


or ſlips, occaſionally watering, 252, &c. 


year; i. e. of thoſe that are not apt to ſtrike from 
older wood. Slips and cuttings of ſome forts, may 
ſtrike, 190 the help of a land. glei 67, 39H 317. 


FLOWERS. 


Stir flower borders; and rake them neatly, 54. 


Carnations and double fweet-williams, layer, 366. 
Pinks, plant ſlips, cuttings, pipings, or layer, 371. 


 <vall-fowers, plant cuttings, or ſlips of, 368. 


are in too {mail pots, ſliitt into bigger, 286. 
 Briennals, thin ſeed. beds of, prick out, water, &c. 289, 
Perennials, ditto, particularly auriculas, 366. Carna- 
tions, 367. Pinks, 372, and polyanthus, 372. 


former, and moſt of the latter, 332. 
Seeds, gather very regularly as hey ripen, 57, 66. 
| Bulbous and tuberous roots take up in due time, 293. 


ſtraggliug b: abs. 1 5 
Support weak flowers and {rubs by proper ties, 56, 


NURSERY. 


V. ad, water, , fads, young tender ſeedlings, «Kc. 00 
* away {uckers, or thoots from ſtems, &c. parti 
cularly thoſe that have been 1 985 
8 5 Thin 
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planting, and two or three times after, if not much 


Herbs, particularly ſage, propagate yet, by cuttings, d 


| Trees and /irubs, by laying thoots of the preſent 


Pots of flowers, ſet in ſhade, and regularly water, 284. 


Ceraniums, double ſcarlet Iychns, lychnideas, and 22 


; Annuals, the beginning of gt month is a good t time 
to plant out the tender ſorts into borders; any that 


Larkſpurs a and Hochs, 5 up fingl ones; i. e. all che : 


Trim off dead items, or other parts of plants and rab 


— — — 2—— —— cents * 
—_— . 
y PE - - _— * — 


_ ge. 


for ſtring and 
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Thin ſeedlings that grow thick; if thoſe drawn are 
; planted out, afford occaſional watering, and the 
ſhade of a ſingle mat, which ſhould only be over 
on days, for the night dews greatly refreſh new 


planted things. A little 2% laid round the roots 
of any curious forts would preſerve them from 


AUGUST. 


| In this month (as in ſome meaſure before) the 
gardener anticipates products of the Future year, and 
ſows various vegetables in autumn to ſtand the winter, 
„ eee uſe : {o that, in this, and other 
= _ reſpects, | Auguſt is in truth an important ſeaſon, as - | 
| will be ſeen by the work directed to be done. The 
E times for the ſeveral /owings ſhould be pretty exactly 


| obſerved in order to 1 ucc eſs. = 


| MISCELLANEOUS WORK, 
Weed and water, ſtir borders, clean up, be neat, 50, 54. 
Halks and graſs þlats, attend, roll, mow, ſweep, 55. 


| Thin by hoe, or hand, young crops, in dry weather, 49. 


Prick out celery, and other things that are ready, 50. 


Earth u peds, beans, kidney beans, celery, cauliflowers, 


cabbages, ſavoys, winter greens, &c. 49. 


Blanch endive, beet, chardon, finochio, 226, 215, 223, 


. Dig, or uſe a ſtrong hoe, between rows of plants, and 
Water to ſettle earth about the roots, 49. 


Vacant greund, clean, and, conſidering how it will be 


beſt diſpoſed of, prepare accordingly, 46, &c. 
Stick peas, and take up the haulm of old crops, 237. 
Stake tall plants whicl: are Handing for feed, 59. 
Seeds, gather as they ripen, eſt the beſt thed, 60. 
Herbs, gather for diying ju.. when in flower, 252. 
Onions, preſs down the leaves to the ground, 235. 


Grape 
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Grafe vines, prune, and keep in due order, 155. 
Mall. trees, eſpaliers, climbing ſhrubs, &c. regulate, 136. 

Inſects about wall- trees, fee to, and hang up vials of 

ſugar and water for waſps, &c. See blight, June. 


. 


that have taken of former work, unbind, 98. 

Bo: Net fruit trees to keep off birds and alſo Lager. 5 

Gather fruit before the ſun has been long on it. 
Mat currants and gooſeberries for late fruit, 169. 
Strawberries, clear from runners, weeds, leaves, 171. 


 &c. but melons like not much wet, 202, &c. 15 
Pickling cucumbers ſhould be gathered twice a weck. 


we LY 


Sow. 


e 


2234. Lettuces, at the beginning, middle, and end ot 
the month, 231. Small ſallading, in a ſhady place, 


and water it, 255. American creſs, it is the beſt time 


for, ſecond week, 256. Radi/h, both ſpindle and round 


rooted, but chiefly the large Spaniſh turnep ſorts, 
cool n 245. Peas, early frame, and Lead- 


„ 


be ſticky. Herbs may be ſown, firſt week, 252, &c. 


PLANT 


Looks. celery, lettuces, endive, cabbages, coleworts, 


8 6 the 


5 Budding may yet be e rl firſt week, 91; buds. 


Cucumbers, melons, piempions, and gourds, train, water, - 


" Coleworts. in the firſt week, 2 224; cabbages in the 
| ſecond, 2171 and „„ in the third, 220. 
. Onions for winter and ſpring, a full crop of Meleh. 
and a few Straſburgh | in a warm border, firſt week, 


man's war, may be tried firſt week, for the chance 
of a rarity, cloſe under a warm wall, 238. Kidney 
beans, dwarf, as dittb, 230. Shinach, round and prick - 

Iy, firſt and third weeks, the former at broad caſt, 
and the latter rather in drills, 249. Turneſis, firſt 

or ſecond week, 250. Carrots, ditto, but they will 


late brocoli, and boorcole, diſtance as laſt month, 
though every thing planted late, may be ſo much 


% 


the nigher. St, awberrics =} herbs, culinary and 
madlicinal, towards the end of the month, that they 


£ "may be well rooted betore . 39, 252 T IJ 


PROPAGATE 


Drew and ftrubs, by layin g young ſhoots | in * ich 


earth, and Aoep the ous 801 about chem, 69. 


FLOWERS. 


: Dae parts, wh off, trim, and 1 tie to licks, 56, 57. 


* Shrubs, ditto, thin a little, and prune off ſuckers, 114. 
Edgings, or hedves of box, yew, &c. may be cut now. 


Water potted flowers regularly, others OOTY 


and particularly new planted things, 284. : 
Annuals, hardy, ſow towards end of the month, 287. 


i Birnmals ard herennials, plant, laſt week, 289, 291. 
M8 Scoxifrage pyramidal, and double plant in pots, 355. 
1 Geraniums, raiſed from cuttings, (or ſeed) pot ſoon, 


Auriculas and frolyant/us, tranſplant, part the roots, &c. 
any time this month, 365, ITS © 


Carnations may yet be layered ; early layered ones 
will be roots ed, which carefull iy take up, and plant 


in pots, or open ground, water and thade, 366. 


Pin ts from cuttings. &cc. and fweet wilham layers | 
may be fit to move but, if late and weak, leave 


ſome of taem till foring, 371. 

| Bulbcus roots, as lilies, &c. take up for planting, 292. 
Hulbeus offsets, replant without delay, 293. 

| Bulbs of autumn flowers, plant in farſt or frond week: 


Tee atamajco, Guern fey, beiladenna, and fancratmm 


lies, 


NURSERY», 


Priine ſuckers, ſide ſtem ſhoots, ſtraggling and 8 


riant ones from the head; /r the ground, weed, 
Water, thin ſeedlings, &c. See laſt month. 


: 
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SEPTEMBER. 


1 GARDENS begin now: to fail of their wonted 
Beauty, and therefore dying flowers, all litter, and 
every thing unſightly, admoniſh the gardener to trim 
his plants, and clean the ground frequently, that all 
may be neat, if not gay. An attention of this ſort, 5 


ſtirring the ground, and raking it, will give an air of. 
: fron? and culture * W and creditable. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


See 3 of laſt month, twelve firſt ks.” 
S Prepare ground for planting trees and ſhrnbs, 108. 
Turf, lay as a good time, beat, roll, and, if dry, water. 5 


Gather fruits as they ripen, and ſtore them well, 269. 
Graſies, tie fine ripe bunches up in gauze or eps. 


= Figs, keep in cloſe training to ripen the fruit, 
| Cucumbers and melons, cover the frames, &c. on nights 3 


melons mu/? be protected from cold and wet, 206. 
Pickling cucumbers, gather before they ſpot. 


Cauliflow ers, prick out, and ſome on a "Light hot-bed 
co ſtrengthen them, at three inches, to grow three 
weeks; theſe muſt then be put under the protection 


of frames, or hand-glaſſes, as choice plants; every 


er may: be drawn, and the reſt remain to be 
„ ee. The AMichaetmas Crop, if dry weather, . 


Water to bring forward. 


a Hor. beds ſhould be cleaned ny dreſſed this month, 252. 


Onions, being dry and hard, take in and ſort, to 


rope, &. 235. 
Garlick, alots, and rocambole, tie up, and ſtore, 227. 
Seeds, tuch as are well dried, drels and put up, 57, 60. 


SOW 
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Hinach, turneſis, Welch onions, and endive, firſt week, 8 
for late ſpring uſe. Radiſhes of all ſorts, but chiefly 
the large black turnep, 245. Small ſallading, every 
ten days, warm borders, 215. Corn — 255, 
eu, 254, and ens 263. 


PLANT 
At diſtances as before; owns, endive, lettuces, and 
yet winter cabbages, [avoys, bracolt, boorcole, Bruſſels, 


ſprouts, chou-milan, and celery. The lettuces ſhould 
be on dry warm ground, 232. Herbs, pot and 


medicinal, from parted roots, or - offsets, 252, &c- 


_ Strawberries, ww time this month, but the ſooner 
the better; dreſs old beds and plants, 39, 1711. 
| Shrubs, begin to plant. towards the td, eſpecially i 


8 moiſt 1 but let not the roots be long out of 5 


'PROPAGATE 


Tr Yes aud 1 1 laying young ſhoes, and at the 
end of the month, cuttings may be planted, as of 


gooſeberries, currants, laurels, honeyſuchles, jaſmine: 
&cc. 655 Kc. . | | 


FLOWERS. 


2 Remove dead ones, trim the decaying, : tie 1 up Kc. 56, 54 
Annuals, {ow ſome of the hardy ſorts, firſt weck, 287, 

Biennials, plant out, reſerving a few for ſpring, 289. 
Perennials, ditto, alſo take up, and part old roots, 291. 
P inks, from == &c. (if well rooted) plant out; 


alſo carnations, ſiueet- williams, &c. from layers, 371. 


Geraniums; from cuttings, or ſeed, plant without delay, 
in mall pots, — the roots, &c. 


Auriculas, | 


- | 
Prehare ground for planting, next month. - Hacks 


and ſeedlings, and ſowing ſeeds of trees hd ſhrubs, 
172, 73. Evergreen ſeedlings ſhould be planted out _ 
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Auriculas, dreſs pots, ſhift plants, or ſow, 365. 


Polyanthus, plant, part roots, or ſow the ſeed, 272. 

Bulks of autumn flowers, plant yet in firſt wk. ſes 

laſt month; and thoſe of {ſpring in laſt week, as 
crocuſes, early tulips, common anemonzes, &c. 292. 


Lilies and other ſcaly bulbous roots, plant ſoon, 293. 
 _Offsets from bulbs muſt he planted immediately, 293. 
Beds for choice bulbous = tuberous roots, prepare 3 


for planting next month, 293. 


Edgings of box, or thrift, plant, cut, Or repair. 5 
Pots of flowers bring from ſhady ſituations to more 


-——= ones; the exotics, or tender plants, begin 
( ſecond week) to put under ſome degree of ſhelter, 
according to their nature. 


Susceulent Hlants are impatient of wet, and more fo of 


froſt, but ſtill do not well endure houſing , therefore 


they require a peculiar attention at this ſeaſon, ſo 
as to have the open air as Jong. as Ty be Expoſed : 


without ger: 


NURSERY. 


Weed, fir the foil, clean up, and water, if 8 I YR 
Dig about young trees, at the end of this, or the 
beginning of next month, as directed, 80. | 


by the end of this month, and be watered 1 
ot a dry time. : 


„ % Ä ® 


OCTOBER. 


Tas is the chief month of I year for planting 
trees, ſhi ubs, &c. No part of it ſhould be loſt, in 
Either working the ground well for the purpoſe, or 
putting 
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putting in the plants as ſoon as poſſible: Early plant- 


ing, it the ground is fit, is of more confequence than 


many of thoſe who do, or ought to know better, will 


admit of. 


Now the virtues of 2 0 * and perſeverance will 
be tried, to keep the grounds clean from falling leaves, = 


dee. The garden, however, ought yet to be a ſource 


of pleaſure, and the weather is often ſtill inviting 
abroad: All impediments ſhould be ſurmounted. 


. MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


We Dig, dy; end and 4 ground W 46. 


Prchaare for planting, lay open the holes for trees, 99. 


Kate leaves off borders and quarters, ſweep, &c. 
Gravel walks and graſs flats, cleanſe, roll, mow, &c. 
JI will be well laid now, and do the w ork ſoon. | 

| Caterhaillars, deſtroy, for they do miſchief rapidly. 


7 hin by hoe, {pinach, &c. ſmall crops, by hand, 49. 


Perict out es for winter or ſpring planting, 217. 


Hoe between rows of cabbages, &c. and earth up, 49. 
Blanch celery, finochio by earthing up; endive, beet, 
chardons, by tying up, 223, 226, 256, 215, 223. 
Cauliflow ers that are heading, break leaves over, 221. 
Alfa) "agus beds and ſeedlings, dreſs, ſecond week, 2 18. 

Stratoberrics, if not before, dreſs out of hand, 171. 
 Raſhberries, dreſs, and plant coleworts between, 169: 
Seeds, gather duly, and Yay up thoroughly dry, 60. 
Fruits, gather carefully, and houſe well, 269, 274. 5 
Dis uft, and ſtore clean and dry, carrots, 219; potatoes, 
242; parineps, 235; Jeruſalem artichokes, 228. 
Dreſs {tor fine fruit) about currant and gooſeberry 
- buſhes, by digging in a little manure. . 
Herb- beds ſhould always be dreſſed at this time, 252. 
Vines, wall-tr ces, &c. regulate, it not prune, 146. 


% 


Beans, mazagan, 213. Peas, early ſorts, 236. Lettuces, 
hardy ſorts, firſt week, warm border, 231. Small 
ſallading, warm border, under glaſs, 255. Radifhes, 
_ early purple ſhort top, may ſucceed, ſouth aſpect, 


22445. Carrots, a few T_T horn, warm barder, but | 
* wil prove Os 


PL ANT. : 


. a 1 frſt week, for 1 fo pring uſe, at 
Eighteen inches, but the heads will be ſmall. Cols- 
worts, firſt week, at about a foot, 224. Cabba 3 
any time, chuſing ſtrong plants, 217. Endive, Arft 
week, warm border, 226. Celery, firſt week, open 


I ground, for late ſpring uſe, 222. 8 ſettle e 


ſoon in their winter quarters, and manage well, 220. 
Loettuges treat as cauliflowers, 232. Shalots, garlick, 


rocambole, dry ground, 249, 227, 261. Strawberries, OY 


. firſt week, 39. Malletrees, and other /arubs, but 
evergreens in the firſt week. Herbs, rooted ſorts, 

252, &. Mint on a little heat, protecting it, 259. 
Layers of trees and ſhrubs my 5 laſt year; being 


2 take chem ed well, and plant — 8 


99, &c. 


PROPAGATE 


i Grows and 1 by ſuckers, 63. By layers at the _— 
bk, _ young wood, roſes. jaſmines, bay, laurel, lauruſti- 
nus, vines, figs, filberts, codlins, mnlherries, &c. 
See liſts of trees and ſhrubs. By cuttings or ſlihs, 
ooſeberries, currants, berherry, jaſmines, honey- 
keckles, laurels, — &c. See lifts. 


FLOWERS. 


Tok over, trim, tie up, gather ripe ſeeds, 8&c. 56, 51, 60. 
Geranium, and other tender plants, dreſs, houſe, 371. 


Auriculas 
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Auriculas and carnations in pots, preſerve from much 
Wet, and ſet in ſunny ſituations, 

Seeds, or ſeedlings, in pots, or boxes, ditto, and thelter 
from the cutting N. E. winds. 


Annuals, ſelf- ſown, &c. may be taken up with a little J 


earth, and planted where wanted. 


5 Biennials, plant out, but leave a few for 8 289. . 
Perennials, ditto, alſo ſlip or divide old roots, 291. 
no, tuberous, and freſhy roots of ſpring and ſummer 


flowers, plant, but the earlieſt firſt, 292. 
Saxifrage, pyramidal and double, plant i in pots, 355. 
. of . n box, &c. 1 or _ 


[NORSERY, | e "> 


Stir, and fork i in neatly a little well lt magure, * 7 5. 4 


Dig ground to be planted, a week before waited. . 


Sou ſeeds of Nee guardagainlt mice, ce 7 2, 80. 5 | 
Tranſſilant ſeedlings to wider iſtances, as thoſe de- I 


ſigned for Rocks, &c. at About two feet, 73 „J 1 


Steckers of plyms, Kc. plant for oeks, . LP = 2 


' codlin, quince, and mulberry, for. tregs, 


Prune, or dreſs up, young trees and ſhrubs from. face 


ws W — and form the heads. * 


* * * * 3 
N ' NOVEMBER. „„ 2431 


Tnoucn the la/? be the better month for Planting, 
yet this! is more commonly the time. adopted: It can- 


not be now proper to delay it. The leaves not being 
all off ſhould be no obſtacle. 


| The object of hleaſure ſhould not yet be given up; 
and let he Ae. do all in his power to be cleany 
and neat, giving his grounds that proof of good cul- - 


ture, which is fo eſſential to his credit. 


MIS- 


$] 


# 
J 
C 

J. 
( 
( 
4 
i 
pg 


ir 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORK. 


Wet, if water ſtands any where, let it be w call n 5 
| PFacant ground, dig manure, trench, or at leaſt hoe, 49. 
Clear away dead plants, leaves, and all litter, 54%. 
FFeed borders and crops, as ſpinach, winter onions, &c. 
Graſs ſilats, cleanſe, roll, mow, and lay turf ſon. 
Gravel walks, weed, clean and roll hard after rain. 
Como ſts, collect, and mix well the materials for 
Cucuniber and melon earth, {tore in dry time, 183, 2003 EO 
J - Earth uþ peas and bonne as ſoon as above grous ; 5 
1 celery, cauliflowers, brocoli, and winter greens. 
Blanch endive, 225, chardons, 223, and f 8 
Dig uft carrots, potatoes,. Jeruſalem 3 and papſ- - 
neps, but not all the latter, 2 Alſo when in 
proſpect of fro/?, ſome red da. D — 
_ _ fkirrets, Hamburgh parſley, leeks, turnep-radiſnes, 
and horſe- radifh, all of them to be preſerved a while 
in a cellar, or longer in dry ſand. See cauliflowers 


farther on. 


JT Cauliflawers and Jettuces i in 8 &c. attend, 22d, 232. 
 Ariichokes, ſee to, when. in proſpect of froſt, 29. 
T A4/haragus, dreſs beds of, and alſo ſeedling 8 ſoon, 212. 1 
Fa ſſiberries, dreſs in the firſt week; ſee lat month. 
 Hot-beds may be uſed for ſmall ſallading, 235, mint, 
22529, lettuces, 233, or for radiſhes at Chriſtmas, 245. 
Fe, conſider what ſhould be protected from it. 
Fruit, lateſt ſorts, gather in the e firſt week; and man- 


age that already houſed, 269, 273. 


Onions, ſtore of, look over to remove decayed ones, 235. 


Seeds, dreſs, and put up clean and dry, and keep ſo. 


Caterfillars on winter greens, pick off in time. 


Grubs about the roots of lettuces, ſearch for. 


Shrubs, prine and dig about; faſten trained ones; 114. 


Prune all trees, except figs, but cherries firſt, 146. 


Frigs, pull off green fruit, and faſten the ſhoots as cloſe 


as may be without force, 156. 


Cover be roots, and fake new olonted trees, or all 


Cauli- 


ſhrubs; faſten thoſe of che wall, 102. 


nochio, 256. 


= 

1 

. wy 

3 
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Couliftewers | in head, break leaves over. This vege- : 
table, and broco/;, may be taken up when in proſpect. 


of froſt, and planted with balls of earth, Lohr only 


laid in a cellar, where they will keep (perhaps) * 
e but tie the leaves ant at the tops with 


a boy. band before taken 8 


so 


5 Saal [allading and lat hone; under 80 warm 0. 0 
der, or on a little heat, 233, 255. Radijhes, purple 
ſhort top, warm border, 244. Carrots, early horn, 
may chance to ſucceed, * and cas or firſt ; 


"Fg: * * 235. 


PLANT 


. Celery vet, 222. n 232; and 3 yet, 5 
3 frames, under hand-glaſſes, or cloſe under a ſouth _ 
wWwuoaall, 220. Coleworts, 224. Cablages, 217; and ---* 


- all in the firſt week, though the latter may be later. 
Mint on heat, 259. Wall-trees, and others ſoong. 


* 30, &c. 98, &c. | Shrubs, deciduous, but not ever= 
greens, 110, &. 3 if ien, but loo. | 


39. 


'PROPAGATE ms 


. See laſt month, by cuttings, flips, layers, and ſuckers; * 


3 divided roots, as roſes, &c. 66, xc. 5 


FLOWERS. 


Take up dead ones, trim and tie thoſe 3 in 3 


Fraſt, beware of, as to the care of tender ones. 
Auriculas and carnations in pots, (tho' hardy) protect. 


— Seedlings 1 in boxes, &c. place i in che ſun, and protect. 


Pots 


— 


1. 


. 


Pots of hardy flowers are henafelve preſerved, as well 


as the plants, by plunging (rather above their rims) 
in the ground; place a bit of tile under them to 


keep out worms. If the ſoil is moiſt, wy drift ſand, = 


or aſhes, about the pots. 


Bulbous and !uberaus roots, plant early; and valuable 


ſorts protect from much wet and froſt, 2 


n and frerennials of hardy torts, 1 early, in 


dry ſoils, and water in the morning, 289, 290. 


Tur iſh or 1 punt © or . as ſoon as may be. 


| NURSERY. | 0 


"He laſt wet; 3 3 do foon what was omitted. - 
Tanſſilant hardy ſeedlings, in fine broke earth, 75 * 
Cover the roots of newly p lanted things, 73. 

— tet tor mice, Kc. about ſeed — 7 3. 


* . ITY | 


DEC EMBER. 


Tax garden is no longer decorated with Somers 


or verdure; but it contains many things of promiſe, 
which mand attention, and which the induſtrious 
gardener will duly afford, agreeable to the culture that 
55 each requires. = 


There are ſtill ſome Cas of 1 3 where 


15 chere is plenty of dung and frames, hot-beds may 5 


made uſe of, and ſhring anticipated. 
If this month be called dreary, yet Nil the face of 
nature has its charms, and invites us ſometimes abroad, 


even when covered with ſnow. Froſt is cleanly and 
_ beneficial, it dries the path, it ſtrings our nerves, ex- 
 hilrates our ſpirits, purifies the air, and prepares the 

ground for future Produce. 


All 


7. _— 


. DECEMBER. SECT. xx. 


All nature feels the renovating force - 
Okt <vixter, only to the thoughtleſs eye 
In ruin ſeen. The froſt-concocted glebe 
Draws in abundant vegetable ſoul, 
| And 2 — for the coming year. 


Tuousov. = 


AISCELLANEOUS wokk. 


. Wd crops, Kee, clean uf litter, and Rill * neat. 
_ Gravel walls, roll hard, if dry, againſt wet and froſt. 

_ Grafs flats, cleanſe from worm caſts, ſweep and roll. 
Ae traſis, {et about peas, beans, cauliflowers, &c. 239. 5 
Caterpillars, nails and ſlugs, ſee after duly.” oe 
Tools, make, repair, grind, and keep bright, 283. 
 Szegs, look over the ſtock to keep clean, dry, &c. 
Fruit and onions; examine, to remove decaying, 235. 8 

| Straw, damp or muſty, remove from ſtore rooms. 
Fro, guard againſt ill effects of every Where. 
heat firaw, uſeful to protect things, ſee dd. 244, 
Vegetables, before hard froſt, take up, ſee laſt month. 
| Artichokes, aſparagus, and raſpberries, (if not before) 5 


* 


give cheir winter 2 ſoon, 209, 212, 169. 


5 Er, tie up when perfectl 7 dry, and ridge ſome, 226. 
_ Earth uf high celery, cauh 


owers, chardons, brocoli, 
ſavoys, cabbages, 6c. preſſing the mould to. 


; 2 C auliflowers and lettuces in frames, &c. manage, 220,232. 1 
Planting, prepare for, and open the holes ready, 29, 98. 
Vacant ground, clean, dung, rough, dig, or trench, 46. 
Barros, make uſe of in froſt to wheel in dung, &c. 0 
Hot-bede, fee and manage the materials well for, 174. 
| Cucumbers may be ſown in the laſt week, 178, 181. 
Comprufts, make, and incorporate well by turning over. 
_ Orchards, prune trees, dreſs, dig, or plough the ſoil, 43. 
Prune wall pear trees, eſpaliers and ſhrubs, 146, 157. 
Hedges and ditches, manage as the caſe requires. 
Drain wet from ſtanding in garden, or plantations. , 
Spring, have a conſtant eye to, and prepare for. 


sow 


N. 
e 


Ser. &. DECEMBER. 


| Beans, 21 . Peas; 231. Radifhes, 244. ; Gurats may | 


be 132 as radiſhes, 218. Lettuces under glaſs in 


a warm border. Small * — lap Kaner on 3 


diight heat, 3 233. 


PLANT | 


4 Aint, on 1 2 59. The rees and Arubs of che Jeciduoys 


| kind, coyering the roots and ſtaking; if 1 a 
Vw all, alen them to it, * Ke. bb 


* = | 


'PROPAGATE 


5 By fuer cuttings en, Kc. fee e oa, 65, Kc. = TY 


FLOWERS, 


| * TY care of, out neither ſow nor plant; yet fome 


-chuſe to ſow auriculas in this month, 


Covering of every kind is to be no * or longer 


kept ou! than neceſſary, for great danger ariſes from 
much Cm, when Plants come to be expoſed. = 
See laſt mont _ 


xvuRsERY. | 


8 Proteer 1 as the froſt may require. 
New þlanted things, cover the roots of well. 


_ Seedlings of tender things may be covered Highly « all 


over, but uncover in time. 


 Froft-cracks in beds, fill up wich ified mould. 
Met (much of) gives froſt fo great hold, that it mould Ag 


be particularly guarded againſt. 


Viermin muſt be attended to, particularly mice, which 


are even opt to bark young frees, 73. 


CLOSE. 


( 408 ) 
CLOSE. 
As it has been one of the obj ects of this dock to 


afford ſome entertajument and Sora) inſtruction, the 


following lines from Thomſon may Py follow ; 


the calendar, and will ſerve tor a finiſh. 


oN THE SEASONS, 8 


Theſe, as s they change; ArLMIGutyY Farnen, tlieſs 
Are but the varied Gop. The TOS + Jour. _ 


0 full of TURE —— 


oy -Nature attend! join every living foul; 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ky, 


Inn adoration join; and, ardent raiſe 
5 One general * — 


Soft roll your incenſe; 3 * Wi ond flowets, 


in mingled clouds to HIM, whole ſun exalts 
Vw hoſe breath perfumes you, and whole pencil paints. 


Great ſource of Day! beſt i image here below 
Of thy CREATOR, ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, the vital ocean round, 
: On nature w rite w ith every. beam his praiſe. 


For me, : ho I forget the derling theme, 
Whether the bloſſom blows, the ſummer ray, 


: Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring autumn Omer. 
Or winter riſes in the blackening eaſt; 


Be my tongue mute, my fanc hen paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, 3 my heart to beat! 


Tnousox. 


HE END, 


to 
he . | 
WY | 


N. 


